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Mil  CARIl  is  a  traveller  whom  any  sensible  observer  would 
like  to  accompany  a  few  huntlrctl  miles.  He  possesses,  in 
perfection,  one  (pialificalion,  for  which  many  men  who  have 
more  curiosity  than  spirit  or  address,  will  envy  him,  and  very 
justly  envy  him  ;  a  nappy  mixture  of  confidence,  adroitness, 
and  insinuation.  By  means  of  this  he  obtains  access  to  every 
place,  and  every  person  without  the  smallest  diificulty.  The 
moment  he  arrives  at  any  place  as  a  perfect  stranp^cr,  he  seems 
to  inform  himself  of  every  thing  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  inspect,  and  the  next  moment  he  is  introduced  to  the  object 
of  curiosity  as  readily  as  if  he  had  lived  on  the  spot  twenty 
years,  and  knew  every  person  there.  He  enters  with  equal 
ease  the  peasant’s  cabin,  the  country  ale-house,  the  city  hotel, 
and  the  splendid  mansion  of  nobility.  No  apprehensive  awk¬ 
ward  n(*ss  detains  him  at  the  "ate  ot  a  great  man’s  house,  hesi¬ 
tating  some  minutes  before  lie  ventures  to  ring  the  bell,  as 
many  a  poor  scholar,  or  rustic  man  of  t.iste,  and  even  many  a 
philosopher  would  do,  while  he  tried  to  inspirit  himself  by  re¬ 
collecting  the  maxims  of  Epictetus,  or  the  noble  sentiments  of* 
modern  doctors  on  the  suoject  of  the  equality  of  mankind. 
He  presents  himself  with  an  air  perfectly  unembarrassed,  and 
the  “  pampered  menial”  skips  along  the  hall  to  announce,  he 
has  no  doubt,  some  old  familiar  acquaintance  of  my  lord.  If, 
outlie  introduction,  my  lord  should,  amidst  his  complaisance, 
shew  any  little  degree  of  grave  doubtful  inquisitiveness,  Mr. 
f’arr  advances  with  such  a  frank  and  gallant  air,  that  formal 
ceremony  is  ashamed  to  stay  in  the  room,  and  quickly  takes  it- 
5^lf  otV. 

The  travelling  vehicles  in  some  jmrts  of  Ireland  are  justly  dc- 
^rihed  as  miserable  conveyances,  and  there  is  many  a  worthy 
kn^lisli  gentleman  that  would  deny  himself  the  sight  of  the 
niost  beautiful  scenes,  if  lie  must  visit  them  under  the  pains  and 
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pcnaUicS  of  bcinix  jamiiuHl,  rattled,  and  tossed,  and  stared 
at,  in  a  jingle,  a  noddy,  or  a  jaunting  ear.  Our  author,  though 
no  stranj^er  to  the  luxury  of  easy  or  splendid  carriap^es,  was 
capable  of  very  properly  dt‘spising  a  temporary  inconvenience, 
if  anv  gratification  of  his  taste  for  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime 
was  to  be  obgiined  by  enduring:  it.  Am\  though  a  connoisseur 
in  matters  of  good  living,  and  especially  an  excellent  judge  of 
wines,  he  could  make  himself  very  easy  and  pleasant  over  the 
most  homelv  viands,  in  those  wild  situations,  where  it  would 
Jiave  been  absurd  to  complain  that  the  hostess  had  not  studied 
any  large  volume  on  the  art  of  cookery,  aiul  had  not  a  larder 
or  cellar  am|)le  enough  to  turn  such  study  to  any  great  practi¬ 
cal  account.  W'ith  the  exception  of  a  few  such  slight  inc()iivi*ui- 
ences,  no  traveller  i*v(*r  went  (ui  under  a  more  continual  sun¬ 
shine  ofgood  for  tune  than  Mr.  (\,  accoriliug  to  his  lively  nar. 
rative.  riie  “  (Ireen  Island'’  seems  to  have  arrayed  itself  in 
all  its  beautits  to  receive  him,  and  the  utmost  politeiu’ss  of  its 
inhabitants  met  him  at  every  stagi*.  Nor  diil  these  g rati fv ing 
circumstance's  fail  to  produce  the  due  elleci  on  the  traveller, 
whose  good-lmmour  would  appear  to  have  been  but  very  few 
times  interruptcil.  I'his  good-humour  sparkles  out  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  series  of  ligitt  pleasantrii's  ;  and  though  we  would  not 
harshly  censure  the  gaiety  which  an  exU;nsive  view  ot  an  uii- 
happv  nation  did  not  repress,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  philanthropy  of  the  most  elevated  kind  would  occasionally 
have  been  pensive,  w  hi're  Mr.  is  very  sprightly,  and  tliat  a 
relined  love  of  justice  would  have  been  severe  and  indignant, iu 
a  few  instances  in  which  he  is  extremely  tolerant. 

iMr.  (’.'s  intellectual  ([ualifications  are  well  adapted  to  that 
kind  f»f  travelling  which  the  present  volume  exliibits.  He 
<h>es  not  survey  a  country  with  a  view  to  form  or  illustrate 
moral  or  political  theories,  or  to  select  the  physical  subjects 
of  scientitic  iuvesligatiun.  it  is  not  iu  the  particular  clmraclci 
of  naturalist,  virtuoso,  antiipiai  ian,  or  stati^sman,  that  he  tra¬ 
vels,  nor  exactly  in  the  charact(*r  of  phihisoplier,  l)ul  .simply  in 
that  of  a  man  of  sense  anti  taste,  wlu>  wishes  fairly  to  see  and 
hear  whatever  is  luosl  deserving  of  atleiilioi^,  and  to  write 
a  spirited  deseription  and  narration  td  what  lit*  happens  to  ob¬ 
serve.  We  certainly  could  have  wislieil,  on  some  occadons,  a 
little  mt)re  grave  research,  at  the  same  time  that  wetlepreealc 
that  petlantry  which  eamuit  mako  a  remark  w  itiitiui  exiiuitling 
it  init)  a  tiissertation.  It  is  with  a  verv  ill  will,  we  own,  that 
we  at'company  a  traveller,  wlio  regularly  at  every  town  heeonirs 
to,  or  at  every  oltl  heap  of  stones  near  the  roail,  plants  him¬ 
self  in  form  to  make  a  It>ng  speech.  Mr.  (’.  generally  s(’i/v>> 
with  quickness  anti  accuracy,  the  characteristic  peculiarities  “i 
the  jieoplc,  aiul  of  local  situations,  wliile  he  passes  Iruiu 
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place  to  place  with  a  celerity  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
scampering. 

In  the  preface,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  tlie  hook,  he 
takes  pains  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  none  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  tlie  state  of  Ireland  are  to  be  construed  as  referring  to 
political  (questions,  or  as  intimating  any  kind  of  opinion  on  the 
causes  of  the  late  melancholy  events  in  that  country.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  is  a  well-judged  forbearance,  in  a  work  like  the  pre¬ 
sent.  lUit  we  earnestly  wish  that  some  liberal  Englishman, 
who  has  been  long  conversant  witli  mankind  and  with  the  spe¬ 
culations  relating  to  their  interests,  who  is  e(jually  free  from 
superstitious  veneration  for  old  practices  and  from  a  rage  for 
novelty  and  hazardous  experiments,  who  is  pure  from  the  in¬ 
fection  of  party  interest,  and  dares  to  arraign  iiuiilVwrently  any 
party  or  every  party  at  the  bar  of  absolute  justice,  would  tra¬ 
verse  Ireland  expressly  with  a  view  to  form  a  comprehensive 
estimate  of  the  moral  and  political  condition  and  wants  of  the 
peoj)le  ;  and  then  present  to  the  public  the  assentblage  of  tacts, 
toij;ether  with  the  observations  which  he  had  been  most  prompt¬ 
ed  to  make,  while  those  facts  were  before  him. 

The  first  chapter  narrates  the  journey  from  London,  (as  it 
should  seem)  to  theentrance  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  it  maked 
us  perfectly  actpiaintcd  with  the  dispositions  of  the  traveller. 
Our  readers  never  met  with  a  more  gay  and  animated  gentleman 
in  their  lives.  He  never  lets  himself  be  long  disconcerted  by 
untoward  circumstances.  If  for  a  moment  his  indignation  is 
excited  by  “  those  detestable  corrupt  har[)ies  called  custom¬ 
house  ofHcers,”  he  almost  immediately  forgets  them.  And  even 
the  ]>ains  of  sympathy,  which  he  sometimes  feels,  do  not  become 
troublesome  to  the  reader,  by  producing  long  sentimental  de¬ 
clamations.  The  tragical  objects  which  occasionally  interrupt 
the  course  of  his  pleasantry,  do  not  in  the  least  haunt  him 
afterwards.  Though  decorously  serious,  or  at  least  demure, 
in  the  house  of  mourning,  he  can  laugh,  dance,  and  sing,  as 
soon  as  he  has  (piitted  it. 

This  first  chapter  is  marked  by  almost  all  the  characteristics 
tvhieh  distinguish  Mr.  C’.’s  manner  of  writing  travels.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  arc  quick,  clear,  and  lively.  He  marks  so  well  the 
prominent  circumstances  of  each  situation  or  society,  that  he 
really  makes  his  reader  his  companion;  and  this  we  deem  very 
high  praise.  At  the  same  lime  we  are  disposed  to  complain, 
that  he  rather  too  often  introduces  from  his  memory,  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  very  slight  association  of  thought,  stories 
"hieh  might  quite  as  w'ell  have  been  put  in  any  other  part  of 
the  book,  or  in  no  ])art  of  it.  These  may  sometimes  be  curi- 
uiis  in  themselves,  like  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Holton’s  wager 
iit  Paris,  (p.  6.)  and  might  do  very  well  to  keep  up  the  cnat 
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with  liis  associates  in  the  coach  ;  but  the  reader  of  a  costlv 
book  of  travels  will  not  be  so  iiatient.  He  wants  infornuition 
strictly  relatinpj  to  the  place  wliich  the  traveller  has  thoujrlit 
it  worth  while  to  visit  and  describe,  and  can  find  miscellaneous 
anecdotes  at  any  time,  in  any  old  volume  of  a  maejazine.  We 
mii^ht  complain  too,  that  our  author’s  lavish  eulo«^iuins  of  all 
the  people  of  rank  that  happen  to  be  civil  to  him,  have  some, 
times  made  us  a  little  splenetic.  We  certainly  are  ^iloased 
with  his  p^ood  fortune  in  mcetinpr  so  luckily  with  mv  1  ndv 
Tuite,  ike.  he.  ;  and  with  liis  pathetic  p;ratitude  for  slices  of 
broiled  mutton  (especially  as  it  was  \\  elch  mutton),  most 
seasonably  piven  liim  when  he  was  nearly  famished  in  the 
packet  ;  but  when  we  are  told  he  made  on  the  instant  a  solemn 
vow,  that  all  his  readers  should  be  informed  of  this  most  rare 
bounty,  we  cannot  but  wish  his  conscienct*.  had  permitted  him 
to  break  it.  We  have  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  (\,  tlian  to  think 
that  if  I^at  MH'ann,  or  .ludith  M‘N’abb,or  some  such  responsi¬ 
ble  personajxe,  had  divided  the  little  stock  of  provisions  with 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  ;  hut  we  threat ly  doubt 

whether  he  woulil  have  been  so  * 

Now  aiul  then  we  meet  with  matters  so  trivial,  that  we  are 
sorry  a  man  of  sense  should  have  comlesecnded  to  record  them  ; 
for  instance,  the  story  abouf  the  hoots,  page  21.  Notidng  can 
tend  more  etfectually  to  bring  the  writing  of  travels  into  con¬ 
tempt,  than  to  occtipy  splendid  (juarto  pages  with  incidents, 
which  a  company  of  louts  at  a  pot-ho,ise  must  be  reduced  to  a 
very  great  scarcity  of  snbiects,  hi‘fore  any  of  them  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  metition.  Our  author  is  so  determined 
from  the  outset,  to  have  something  tu)i)n/y  every  few  pages  at 
least,  that  he  will  pick  up  the  slightest  facts  or  the  slendt^re.st 
witticiMiis  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  go  soberly  on  his  jour¬ 
ney.  About  every  mile  post  he  stops  to  laugh,  and  insists 
that  his  readers  shall  join  him,  whetlu  r  they  can  or  not. 
Sometimes  inileed,  we  readily  perform  oiir  part  of  this  cere¬ 
mony ;  as  when  he  mentions,  page  lit,  that  “  the  secretary  ot 
a  eelehrated  Knglish  agricultural  society,  recidved  orders  irom 
its  committee,  to  procure  several  copies  (^f  Mr.  and  Miss 
Kdgewovth’s  Mssay  on  Iri^h  Hulls,  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
that  admirable  book,  for  the  use  of  tlio  members  in  their 
labours  for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle.” 

Afte  r  escaping  from  what  he  calls  oddly  enough,  “  that  con¬ 
summation  of  human  misery,  a  cabin  after  a  short  voyage,” 
be  reaidies  Dublin,  and  frisks  round  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  before  tlinner,  ndmiiing,  as  every  stranger  will  admire, 
se\u‘ral  of  the  streets  aiul  sijuares,  which  arc  allowed  to  he 
among  the  noblest  in  Kurope.  His  extensive  pnwioiis  travels 
cnablcil  him  to  form  a  comparative  jiulgemeui  with  great  ad- 
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rantao^r.  Hut  tlicsc  proud  exhibitions  of  wealth  and  taste 
cease  to  please  a  humane  traveller,  as  soon  as  he  beholds  the 
hkleous  contrast  between  them,  aiul  the  dwellintjs  and  the 
entire  condition  of  the  poor.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  in  the 
immediate  neic^hbonrhood  of  all  this  spleiulonr,  the  aibple 
proofs  how  little  the  prosperous  and  powerful  part  ot  niankind 
care  for  the  miserable.  W  e  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  the 
resources  of  the  rich,anvl  the  power  of  the  state,  could  banish 
poverty,  and  the  wliolc  of  its  attendaitt  ami  conseipient  evils, 
from  a  i^reat  city  ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  see  such  sinks  oriilth, 
such  a  multitude  of  wretched,  raii;‘^ed,  and  halt-iamishcd  crea¬ 
tures,  crowded  into  allevs  and  cellars,  and  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  mendicants,  without  pronouneiin^  the  severest  con¬ 
demnation  on  the  idle  and  luxurious  opvdence,  and  the  strange 
state  policy,  wliicli  can  ])res(*rvc,  year  after  year,  a  cool  indil- 
ference  to  all  this  misery.  Onr  readers  will  participate  both 
our  pity  and  indignation,  after  they  have  read  the  tollowing 
paragraphs. 


‘  As  I  have  mentioned  the  nobler  parts  of  this  city,  it  is  with  no  little 
degree  of  pain  that  I  step  from  the  sun-shine  into  the  shade,  to  advert 
to  the  quarters  of  the  poor,  which  1  believe  have  no  pandlel  in  l.ondon, 
and  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Government,  which  has,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  most  powerfully  excited  by  the  labours  of  the  Rev. 
James  AVhitelaw,  M.  R.  1.  A.,  which  were  laid  be'fore  the  public  in  J798, 
since  which,  he  assures  me  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  or  assuage 
the  misery  he  has  depicted.  The  poorer  parts  of  Dublin  are  pregnant 
with  nuisances  unusually  destinctive  to  health  and  comfort.  In  the  ancient 
parts  of  this  city,  the  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  the  back  yards 
of  the  houses  very  confined.  Tlie  greater  number  of  these  stieets,  with 
their  numerous  lanes  and  alleys,  are  tenanted  by  little  shopkeepers,  the 
lil)Oiirlng  poor,  and  lu'gg.irs  crowded  together  to  a  degree  painful  and 
affecting  to  reflection.  Mr.  Whitelaw  states  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the 
population  of  Dublin,  that  a  single  apartment  in  one  of  those  truly  wretched 
habitations  lets  [for]  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  week,  and  to  lighten 
this  rent,  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  families,  Ix’come  joint-tenants ; 
he  dso  mentions,  that  a  liouse  in  Hraithwaite-street,  some  ye.nrs  since 
contained  lOS  souls;  and  that  in  July  179S,  the  entire  side  of  a  house 
four  stories  high,  in  School-house-lane,  feli  from  its  foundation  into  an 
adjoining  yard,  where  it  destroyed  an  entire  dairy  of  cows  ;  that  he  ascend¬ 
ed  the  remaining  ruin  through  the  usual  approach  of  shattered  stairs, 
stench,  and  filth;  tliat  the  Hours  had  sunk  on  the  side  then  unsupported, 
h»'ming  so  many  inclined  planes  ;  that  he  observed  with  astonishment, 
the  Inhabitants,  above  thirty  in  number,  who  had  escap'd  destruction 
l^y  the  circumstance  of  die  wall  falling  outwards,  had  not  deserted  their 
•ipartments.  In  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  affords  some  truly 
shucking  ciuses  of  extreme  misery. 

*  illi  res|KCt  to  parochial  schools,  the  same  enlightened  and  humane 
iuthor  observes,  that  there  are  parishes  the  most  opulent,  which  fronj  their 
toul  neglect,  or  languid  efforts,  seem  unconscious  that  poverty  and  igno- 
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ranee  have  an  existence  witliin  their  pale.  That  one  parish,  conscious  of  its 
inability  to  form,  unaided,  any  establishment,  seems  to  have  relinquished 
the  idea  in  despair  ;  whilst  in  three  others,  their  utmost  exer:ions  are 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  a  scanty  salary  to  the  master  of  a 
day-school,  with  clothing  for  a  very  limited  number  of  children.  That 
these,  unprovideil  witli  food  or  lod^inp,  must  of  courst',  after  school  hours, 
mingle  with  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  profane  ;  among  whom  un¬ 
fortunately  may  be  often  numbered  their  own  parents  :  that  the  utter 
inability  of  those  neglected  portions  of  the  ca])ital  is  visible  in  the  wietched 
sute  of  their  school-houses,  which  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  compressed  population,  in  narrow  streets  or  filthy  lanes,  without  any 
back  yiirds.  That  in  seven  of  tlie  parochial  schools,  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes  was  neglected,  and  that  no  less  than  eight  of  tliem 
liad  no  play  ground,  except  a  church-yard.*  pp.  .oJ — (». 

\V\*  most  cordiiillv  ap|)rovo  the  terms  of  imimatotl  approba¬ 
tion,  in  w.hieli  Mr.  I’arrspeaks  of  this  gentleman. 

‘  Tor  the  noble  purpose  of  affording  to  the  eyes  of  the  affluent  and 
|>r\verful,  wreteheilness  the  most  ahject  and  forlorn,  of  resuscitating  sloih- 
tulness,  of  reclaiming  ilepravitv,  of  opening  the  hot-bed  of  insurrectional 
want  and  ignorance  to  the  guardian  eye  of  the  police,  and  of  aiding  the 
revenue,  he  cjultied  his  alvode  of  affluence  and  happiness,  and  in  the  sultiy 
iumnier  montlis  of  ITiK^,  unpatronized,  unsolicited,  attended  only  by 
assistants  in  his  i,reat  scheme  t»f  mercy  and  benevolence,  who  were  paid 
out  of  his  own  purse,  unawed  by  the  dread  of  contagion,  anil  by  llie  sights 
of  woe  that  lay  Ivfore  him,  as  the  faithful  minister  of  his  God  under  his 
protection,  anil  as  the  ardent  friend  of  the  outcast  of  his  kind,  penetrated 
the  dismal  unluvded  and  unfrequented  recesses  of  f,  mine,  disease,  darkness, 
and  despair.  'The  result  ot  his  labours,  characteiized  by  judgment, 
|>ersplcuiiy,  and  Une\ulence,  have  Ixen  submitted  to  the  public;  and  if 
they  have  not  Ik'cii  followed  by  tlie  good  which  was  their  sole  aim  and 
object,  they  have  at  hast  endeared  liim,  not  only  to  his  country,  but  to  all 
who  can  feel  and  appreciate  the  extent  and  motive  of  his  action.  I'o  men 
so  constituted,  and  so  disposed,  the  traveller  turns  with  delight  :  they  arc 
objects  more  worth.y  of  Uholding,  and  more  interesting,  than  tlie  most 
graceful  relics  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  other  ages.*  j>p.  57,  58. 

'riu'  r(Mulitii)n  of  the  hack  horses  was  inevitalily  one  of  the 
fir.d  eirenmjitanees  revolting  to  iiiimanily,  which  struck  our 
author,  on  his  arrival  in  Duhlin.  He  consoles  himself,  liow- 
ever,  in  some  degree,  for  the  pain  of  commiseration,  hy  re¬ 
marks  on  the  hmgnage  employed  hy  ilrivcrs  to  their  horses, 
and  hy  delecting  the  etvmology  of  the  words,  “  gee”  and 

u hoa.” 

*rh<‘  aeiiviiv  v\'  his  excursions  and  researches,  while  in 
Huhliii  and  its  most  heantiful  environs,  deserv(*s  the  highest 
praise  ;  and  we  are  vi*ry  much  cntcrtaiiu'd  hv  the  collection  ot 
ir.i^eelhinciuis  information  and  remark,  in  w  hich  he  has  given  a 
spirited  skeleh  cd' that  city,  and  of  tlie  character  of  the  Irish 
[leoplc.  He  enumerates  various  public  institutions,  and  dc- 
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^criI>os  in  detail  many  of  the  most  distinj^nished  bnildini^s. 
liuleeJ  'VC  have  reneatcdly  had  occasion  to  ^vish  these  de . 
scriptions  had  been  less  minute.  Mr.  Can’s  miiimer  of  d«‘scril)- 
is  as  clear  and  as  little  tcviious  as  that  of  any  writer  can 
l>e  on  liiese  subjects,  and  we  are  certain,  from  our  cuvri  reiol- 
Icetions,  of  his  t>eucral  accuracy.  Hul  we  are  convincc*d that 
no  formal  tU'seri  |)tiou  of  the  si'vcral  |)arts  and  relations  ot  a 
complex’ edilicii  will  convey  any  thiiej;  like  a  distinct  iilea  ol  the 
striictnn*,  except  perhaps  to  that  very  small  proponiou  of 
rt’iulers  who  are  accustomed  to  the  study  or  practice  ol  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  to  tliose  who  having  seen  the  object  will  not  need 
the  (lescrij)tion.  Several  articles  of  information  are  cciven 
rcspcctiiejj  the  population  of  Dublin,  I'stiiuated  at  IP0,0()O, 
rcsjH'ctin;^'  tla:  rate  r)f  exchange  between  Irelaiul  and  Kn^laiul, 
and  rcsjiectinj:;  the  state  of  the  church  t'stal)lisliment  in  Ireland, 
wlicre  there  arc  fourtt‘en  hundred  and  thirty-five  parishes 
wiilicait  churches.  One  of  the  most  bloomy  sidnccts  of  our 
author’s  rmwarks  is  the  mode  of  executinj^  criminals.  1  le  shews 
tliai  the  contrivance  u>etl  in  Dublin  ouj4;ht  to  be  adopteil  in 
jncfert'iice  to  tliat  employed  in  London,  d‘,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Ikrcaria  and  many  other  eidii^htened  philanthropists  and 
philosophers  have  advanced,  a  great  nation  must  retaiti  that 
sanguinary  code  of  laws,  in  conseipience  of  which  so  many 
wivtclies  are  annually  ha!ti*a*il. — We  iiive  our  author  mueli 
credit  for  the  exemplary  pati*'nce  with  which  he  dwells  on 
several  subjects  so  little  allicil  to  gaiety.  Ibit  nature  will 
return  ;  and  In*  chases  and  relievi‘s  the  last  dismal  subject,  by 
a  very  smart  and  ingenious  criticism  of  an  Irish  boor  on  hang¬ 
ing.  From  vt*ry  many  things  in  the  book  before  us,  it  appears 
the  Irisli  nation  are  eminently  distinguish(*d  from  their  neigh- 
hours  by  a  certain  humourous  livelim*ss  (d*  fancy,  w'hich  pover¬ 
ty,  ignorance,  and  every  species  of  misery,  tail  to  extinguish  or 
repress.  Froliably  no  other  i*onntry  in  tlie  world  wotdd  have 
enalilcd  our  author  to  tnifigle,  witli  the  occasional  dryness  of 
statisiieal  and  eiurmuTcial  details,  and  with  the  (U’seriptions  of 
tiggravaled  misery  and  vice,  so  many  ludicrous  anecdotes,  and 
droll  or  witty  expressions.  Among  the  latter  are  several 
hrilliant  eoniseatious  of  the  genius  of  (Airrau,  the  celebrated 
counsellor.  One  short  anecdote  we  an*  tempted  to  transcribe, 
tliougli  not,  like  Mr.  (’.,  as  a  specim(*n  of  the  itiHuence  of 
j'Jitire,  nor  becanst*  it  is  Irish,  as  the  .same,  tiling  might  as  easily 
have  liappenevl  in  any  oilier  legislative  assembly. 

‘  Not  many  years  since,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  finest  ifFusions  of 
clcx^uencc  evci  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
‘■very  avenue  ot  which  was  tilled  ;  whilst  the  crowdeci  asseiiihly  W'*rc 
listening  in  mute  astonishment  to  the  orator,  the  cork  ol  a  bottle  of  porter, 
had  been  conveyed  into  the  g  illerv,  suddenly  Hew  ;  its  sound  ini- 
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mediately  ulihJrcw  the  public  attention,  a  titter  ran  round  the  room,  and 
the  8pe.iker  abruptly  closed  a  most  brilliant  oration  in  chagrin,  to  find  all 
the  attention  which  his  oratory  had  excited,  dissolved  by  the  ridiculous 
explosion  of  a  little  fermenting  beer.*  p.  102. 

Perhaps  wo  shall  not  ho  forgiven  if  wc  afford  the  reader  no 
further  specimens  of  Mr.  f’arr's  new  acnpiisitions  to  his  jest 
book  ;  the  following,  we  think  are  original  ;  we.  give  them  as 
specimens,  without  pledging  ourselves  for  their  claim  to  be 
laughed  at. 

‘  An  Englishman  was  boasting  to  an  Irishman  that  porter  was  meat  and 
dnnky  and  soon  afterwards  became  very  drunk,  and  returning  home,  fdl 
into  a  ditch,  where  Pat  discow  red  him  ;  and^  after  looking  at  him  for 
sometime,  he  exclaimed,  “  Arrah,  my  honey,  you  said  it  was  meat  and 
drink  to  you  ;  by  my  shoul !  it  is  a  much  better  thing  ;  for  it  is  lodging 
and  •washing  too  .'* 

‘  A  gentleman  one  day  tried  to  puzzle  a  common  bog  cutter  with 
the  following  question.  “  How  far,  my  good  man,  is  it  from  Mullingar 
to  Michaelmas  — “  As  far,’*  said  the  fellow,  “  as  from  Whitsuntide  to 
the  cue  of  spades  .'** 

Mr.  (’;irr  visited  tlie  hcantifnl  scenes  in  the  county  of 

iekiow,  and  we  should  have  thonglit  meanly  of  liis  taste,  if 
he  had  adopted,  in  deserihing  them,  a  language  of  less  animated 
admiration.  Wc  should  have  required  this  language  from  a 
man  the  most  parsimonious  of  strong  epithets  ;  but  from  our 
author  we  have  a  s])ccial  claim  to  cmphatical  terms  superlative¬ 
ly  magnifieil,  when  speaking  of  grand  subjects,  because  he 
sometimes  applies  cmphatical  terms,  especially  the  word 
infinite y  to  very  little  ones.  Wc  have  hinted  before  that 
brilliant  expressions  arc  elicited  from  him  with  wonderful 
facility  and  copiousness,  whenever  lie  comes  w  itbin  the  pre- 
einctsor  the  apartments  of  an  opulent  villa.  In  page  200,  he 
describes  a  visit  to  such  a  villa,  the  lady  of  which  patronises 
a  school  of  industry  for  girls.  This  school  it  seems  is  in  its 
nature  a  losing  eoneern,  and  costs  her  some  inconsiderable 
sum  every  year.  In  the  contemplation  of  this  generosity, 
Mr.  is  so  affected,  that  liis  thoughts  are  transported  for  once 
to  the  joys  of  heaven,  as  the  umpiestionahle  reversion  awaiting 
such  traiiseeiulant  goodness.  We  were  half  inclined  to  take 
exception  to  this  language,  as  somewhat  too  strong  for  the 
oceaNion  ;  hut  we  stoo<l  corrcM  ted  for  this  feeling, on  reading tlic 
paragraphs  immediately  following,  which  deseribtA  a  magiii6- 
<ent  ami  most  ext ia\ again ly  expensive  luxury  in  the  appen¬ 
dages  of  this  mansion.  'That  after  such  a  consumption  of 
monev.  any  small  sum  should  have  been  reserved  for  a  school 
ofindn>try,  and  t  fiat  amidst  such  a  “voluptuous”  paradise, 
there  should  have  been  any  recollection  of  so  humble  a  con- 
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ccm,  appeared  to  us  an  excess  of  bounty  and  condescension, 
which  Mr.  Carr’s  pane«;yric  bad  too  feebly  applauded.  But 
thoui^li  the  traveller’s  amiable  propensity  to  celebrate  i^ood 
actions  ber(*mes  peculiarly  strong  in  tbei^enial  neiglibourliood 
of  rank  and  elei;ance,  it  would  be  un  just  to  deny  that  be  is 
capable  of  discerning  excellence  in  subordinate  stations  of 
life.  A  little  earlier  in  bis  book  be  giv4‘s  an  example,  which 
we  will  transcribe,  and  we  cannot  help  it  if  any  reader  should 
detMii  this  a  s])ecimen  of  much  more  rare  and  costly  virtue, 
tliaii  that  which  we  have  joined  the  author  in  admiring. 

‘  The  following  little  anecdote  will  prove  that  magnanimity  is  also  an 
inmate  of  an  Irish  cabin.  During  the  march  of  a  regiment,  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  Captain  P - ,  who  had  the  command  of  the  artillery  baggage,  ob¬ 

serving  that  one  of  the  peasants,  whose  car  and  horse  had  been  pressed  for 
the  regiment,  did  not  drive  as  fast  as  he  ought,  went  up  to  him  and  struck 
him ;  the  poor  fellow  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  obsei*ved  there  was  no 
occasion  for  a  blow,  and  immediately  quickened  the  pace  of  his  animal. 
Some  lime  afterwards,  the  artillery  othcer  having  been  out  shooting  all  the 
morning,  entered  a  cabin  for  the  puiposo  of  resting  himself,  where  he  found 
the  very  peasant  whom  he  had  struck,  at  dinner  with  his  wife  and  family  : 
the  man,  who  was  very  large  and  powerfully  made,  and  whose  abode  w\as 
soliury,  might  have  taken  fatal  revenge  upon  the  officer.  Instead  of  which, 
immediately  recognizing  him,  he  chose  the  best  potatoc  out  of  his  bowl, 
and  presenting  it  to  his  guest,  said,  “  There  your  honour,  oblige  me  by 
tasting  a  potatoe,  and  I  hope  it  is  .i  good  one,  but  you  should  not  have 
struck  me,  a  blow  is  hard  to  bear.*  pp.  151. 

By  means  of  a  wide  diversity  of  narrative  ami  anecdote, 
Mr.  Carr  furnisbes  a  strikiiig  picture  of  the  Irish  character,  as 
it  appears  iu  the  lower  ranks  tbrougbout  the  iniildle  an<l 
soiitbeni  j)arts  cd'  the  comitry.  11  is  manner  of  cxiiibiting  the 
national  ebarvacier,  by  means  of  a  ixivat  assortment  of  well- 
chosen  facts,  ami  short  conversations,  gives  a  much  more  lively 
reprt^^entation  than  any  foritial  philosophic  work,  composed 
chiefly  of  general  observations.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not 
be  uiijnst  to  remark,  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  toil 
and  rellection  is  necessary  for  executing  such  a  work. 
M  riling  travelling  imnnoramla  was  a  pleasant  employment  of 
niany  intervals  and  evenings,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
unoccupied  and  tedious  ;  ami,  to  form  a  volume,  the  author  had 
uot  much  more  to  do  than  revise  these  memoranda,  and  add 
C'^rtaiii  extracts  from  old  and  new  hooks,  with  a  few  calculations 
a;id  general  stateimmis.  T'hc  book  is  such  an  enumeration  of 
particulars,  and  series  of  siiort  sketches,  as  a  philosophc.*  would 
to  ol>tain  in  order  to  deduce,  by  abstracting  the  essence 
of  the  vvliole  inixtuie,  a  comprehensive  character  of  the  pe(»ple 
the  country.  It  is  like  an  irregular  heap  of  materials 
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whicli  tlx'  artist  must  melt  toj^ctlicr,  in  order  to  cast  one  com¬ 
plete  and  well  proportioned  fisfnre. 

It  u  ill  he  obvious  to  the  readers  of  this  volmne,  that  the  Irijsh 
j^eople  have  a  national  eharaetei*  widely  diirerent  iVoiathatof 
the  Knjjlish.  And  it  will  he  the  utmost  want  of  candour,  \re 
think,  to  deny  that  they  are  equal  to  any  nation  on  tlie  earth, 
in  point  f)f  both  physical  and  intelleetnal  capability.  A  liberal 
system  of  government,  and  a  hijj^h  st;ite  of  mental  ctihivaiion, 
would  make  them  the  Athenians  of  the  I'ritish  empire.  Ry 
what  mystery  of  iniquity,  or  infatuation  of  policy,  has  it  eoinc 
to  pass,  that  they  have  f)een  doomed  to  unalterable  iu:nora!icc, 
ptiverty,  and  misery,  and  remiudeti  one  age  after  another  ol* 
their  dcpendance  on  a  protcstanl  power,  sometimes  hv  ilis. 
dainiul  ncoieet,  and  soniclimes  hv  the  inilietion  of  plaj^ues. 
'rite  temper  of  onr  traveller  is  totally  the  reverse  of  any  thiu^ 
like  <|\iernloiisness  or  faction  ;  hut  he  oceasionull v  avows,  holti 
in  sorrow  and  in  an"er,  tlie  irresistible  iinj)ression  made,  by 
what  he  witnessed,  on  an  honest,  and  we  believe  we  inav  siiv 
jicnerous  mind,  lie  clearly  sees  that  the  lower  order  oi  the 
jieoplc,  whatever  iuii»hl  he  liu^ir  disposition,  have  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  stale  of  tilings  ahsolutelv  no  power  to  redeem  iheiuseives 
Iroiu  their  deplorable  degradation.  W  ithout  some  ^reat,  and 
as  yv*t  imattetnpieil,  and  perhajis  iinprojected,  plan  for  the 
rc'del'of  their  pressinj^  physical  wants,  they  may  remain  atto- 
ilie.r  century  iti  situation,  which  a  Christian  and  a  philnnthro- 
p>t  eannoi  contemplate  witinmt  a  j^rief  approncliini^  ro  lio^Tor. 

I  i.i'ir  piJpi'iv  and  tlieir  vwv  will  he  alU'i;c‘d  a”;amst  ti»cui; 
d’  the  pnnislnnem  is  to  he  that  ihe.v  shall  •  e  left  in  th;*t  cvui- 
•  teimt  wlu'rein  they  will  inevitably  eontiime  popish  mul  v»cious 
't.ll,  iiieir  fate  is  indet'd  monniihl  ;  veiij^eanod  camld  iiardiy 
piomj’t  a  se  verer  reli  ihntion.  Mr.  ('arr  a j)p» ovesof  tlie  I  nion, 
.in(Mamt:y  (‘\presses  his  hnpi'that  ^retU  himelds  may  yet  result 
from  It  :  nm  plandv  acknou  led‘*es  tluit  a  verv  liilVerent  svstem 
i  1  prt  cfie.il  atlmmistrat ion  must  headop/teti,  l)efore  Ireland  can 
li.:\c  an\  material  can^e  to  he  j;ialcfnl  for  this  important 
meii'^ni  c. 

("J'o  hr  cmtiuucii ) 


Art.  11.  7'h  Pnntijilfs  cf  Sur^rry^  in  2  volumes,  roy.d  Ito.  Vol.  I. 

(  »f  the  O’.din.iiy  Dulles  of  tlu*  Surgeon,  with  RetcTcnce  to  W  ounds, 
\  leers,  and  I'istulas  ;  Aneurisms  and  Wounded  Arteries,  Fractures  ot 
•he  l.in.bs,:md  the  Duties  of  the  Mllitaiyand  Hospital  Surgeon.  pp.bTh 
t'nee  I/,  rs.  ISt)!.  \*ol.  1 1  Fart  1.  I'he  Operation  of  Lithotomy  and  the 
I'MFeases  of  the  Uiethra  Pait  II.  'fhe  i\natnmy  and  Fadiology  ot 
the  Seull  and  brain,  5cc.  3cc.  pp.  SK).  liy  dolm  Rell,  S«irgcoiJ. 

Ihiee  .5/.  .w.  Longman  and  Co.  Cadell  and  Cn. 


\  NV  pnidicatiiMi  from  th<'  pen  of  this  wrilt'r,  must 
iii  a\<.rv  liiuh  degree,  uiir  regard  and  attention. 


excite, 

Accu- 
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fjtc  and  unwearied  in  his  investiiraiions,  he  may  safely  claim, 
for  the  |)rinci|)les  which  he  teaches,  that  respect  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  extended  to  the  instructions  of  an  individual,  till  they 
liave  been  sanctioned  by  lon^  and  ixeneral  experience.  Ills 
inquiries  have  not  been  instituted  merely  for  his  own  improve- 
iDc'nt  andailvantaoe,  but  expressly  to  furnish  the  student  with 
iu>t  and  rational  ideas  of  that  science,  on  the  true  knovvleiljre 
to  whicli,  so  frequently  depends,  the  removal  of  the  most  dis- 
ircsdn^  adhclions  of  liiiman  life. 

In  these  interestinij  ami  excellent  volumes  the  principles  of 
surijLMy  are  not  only  laid  down  with  judgement,  but  illustrated 
bv  appropriate  histories  and  practical  observations  :  Inmce  the 
niost  useful  precepts  are  deduced  ;  and  are  delivered  with  that 
impressive  cmergy,  which  lessons  so  important  dcmauvl  from 
uliMits  so  eminent. 

The  exhortations  contained  in  the  preliminary  discourse,  on 
theeJucaiion  and  duties  of  a  surgeon,  should  be  seriously  y)e- 
nised  by  every  student  of  surgery,  that  he  might  enter  upon 
his  profes  ion  ileeply  and  indelibly  impressed  with  a  s(  use  of 
the  solemn  duties  which  it  incurs. 

This  useful  discourse  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the 
doctrines  of  atlht'sion.  Ih‘n*  we  soon  recognised  tlie  features 
of  a  much  valued  old  acquuintauce,  and  discovered  tliat  the 
ground  work  of  the  prestmt  volume  is  laul  in  a  former  imblica- 
lion  of  Mr.  Hell, — tlie  Discourses  on  W  ounds,  which  we  have 
ever  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  To  give  a  systematic  view  of  tliis  discussion  would 
be  inconsistent  with  oiir  plan;  we  mnsteontent  ourselves  with 
placing  before  oiir  readers,  in  a  summary  manner,  and  de- 
taciieci  torm,  some  of  the  more  important  and  useful  obser¬ 
vations. 

Skin  adlicres  to  skin,  i)one  to  bone,  he,  but  cartilage  will 
not  adhere.  It  does  not  iiiHanu*,  uU^erate,  nor  generate  new 
fiedi ;  oral  least,  but  very  slowly.  A  wound  lioals  o\’(*r  earti- 
hge ;  but  no  union  takes  place  with  it. — Ke-unioii  should  be 
aiUMiiptcd  if  the  part  hangs  bv  the  smallest  portion  (  f  tlesli. 
Ill  deep  nuisciilar  wounds,  stitches  should  be  used  with  t!ic  ut¬ 
most  caution  ;  regard  being  had  to  the  proportion  between  the 
kn^tii  and  dejitli  of  the*  wound.  Ttie  more,  complicate  tfic 
case,  tlie  more  eager  slioiild  be  the  endeavour  for  rc’-nnion. — 
The  needle  not  to  be  used  in  parts  much  lacerated  or  bruised, 
it' in  gun-shot  wounds,  except  to  support  a  flap,  ^c.  Ihiulti- 
Cc‘s  not  to  be  too  long  tmploved,  lest  they  relax  the  parts  nn- 
m*‘essarily,  and  protract  the  formation  of  matter.  In  injured 
hums,  deep  seated  abscesses  to  be  sought  for  and  opened  earlv, 
hy  small  but  deep  openings  :  the  union  of  the  sides  of  the  cavi- 
tivs  being  obtained  by  the  proper  ajiplicatioii  of  rollers  and  com- 
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presses.  Diseased  and  actually  detached  pieces  of  hone  to  be 
removed  as  early  as  possible.  \V’idely  extended  ulcers  of  the 
kys  depend  generally,  it  is  supposed,  on  a  diseased  state  of 
the  fascia, inch,  says  Mr.  H.,  may  he  pared  and  clipped  awav 
and  with  very  good  elTect.  In  that  dreadful  malady,  the  hn^iii. 
tal  sore,  he  is  convinced  that  no  expedient  without  change  of 
situation  will  realize  the  smallest  relief. 

'J'he  next  discourse  contains  some  important  instructions  on 
tlie  application  of  bandages,  to  whicii  succeed  some  excellent  rc» 
marks  on  the  nature  of  wounds  in  the  arteries,  and  rules  for  the 
nect*ssary  operations.  In  these  we  are  taught,  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  in  general  to  tie  the  lower  eiul  of  the  artery,  in  woinuisof 
the  palmar  arch.  No  spurious  aneurism  fi)rmed  of  any  of  the 
coalN  of  an  artery  can  be  produced  In*  a  wound  of  the  arterv. 
'I'he  pushing  back  the  blood  from  such  a  sac  into  the  artery  is 
only  imaginary.  I'he  wound  of  an  artery  is  not  healed  except 
immediately  after  the  iidliclion  of  the  w  ouiid.  In  those  cases 
where  healing  of  the  artery  has  been  supposed  to  take  place, 
ihecanal  is  in  reality  obliterated  by  the  compression.  Mr.  Hell 
adduces  some  very  ingenious  and  useful  remarks,  to  prove  that 
M*(ondary  hu  inorrliage,  after  operation  for  aneurism,  in  general 
proceeds  from  uleeratiim  of  the  artery,  and  that  sometimes  it 
is  kept  up  by  the  inosculatliig  arteries  themselves. 

W  e  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hell,  for  the  additional  confi- 
tlence  which  his  ohserratious  teacli  us  to  pilaci^  in  the  universal 
inosculations  r-f  the  arteries.  Not  only  may  the  iliac  artery 
within  the  pidvis  bi*.  obliterated,  without  tiie  limb  fal'ihg  into 
gangvinii-,  Imt,  in  Mr.  HelTs  opinion,  the  eoinMiuance  of  life  in 
the  extremities  wouUl  be  insurcil  by  tlie  inoseiilation  of  tlit* 
axillary  and  femoral  tiiroiigli  the  itunnmari^  and  epigastric  artc- 
rie.s,  i'\eii  should  tlie  obliteration  extend  to  the  aorta  itself. 

Ml.  liell  is  very  partieular  in  hisaeec^imt  of  a  tumour  which 
he  ealU  aneurism  from  anastomosis,  arising  from  the  enlar«c- 
iiienl  of  innumerable  small  v(‘ssels,  increasing  often  from  a  trivial 
pimpU*-like.  speck,  to  a  Ibnifnlable  disease.  It  is  marked  hy  a 
perpetual  throbbing  ;  grows  slowly,  but  iiieonironlably ,  and  is 
rather  irritated  tium  cheeked  by  compression.  It  lias  too  oticii 
l»eeii  e:dle<l  in  the  last  stage  of  ulceration,  “  an  incurable  bleed- 
iiMj  caiiet*r  .  ’ 

“  1  Ids  aniMi’.isni  is  i  mere  congeries  of  active  vessels,  which  will  not  bf 
lined  by  o]m  ning  it ;  ;d!  attempts  at  obliterating  them  with  caustics,  altera 
s.m}'Ie  incision,  have  proved  unsuccessful,  nor  docs  the  interrupting  of  par¬ 
ticular  vessc* Is  which  lead  to  it  allect  the  tumor  ;  the  whole  group  of  vcskIi 
mu.>:  lx*  ixyipated.  In  this  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  rule  is,  ‘  notw 
« 111  into  it,  but  to  cut  It  out.”  n. 
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The  observations  of  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
5im|>lc,  compound,  and  ^un-shot  fractures, must  be  hi^ldy  bene. 
Hcial  to  the  vouug  surgeon,  and  especially  deserve  his  utteii- 
uve  consideration. 

Habituated  to  incessant  diligence,  and  continuallv  eui^^ajxed 
in  acquiring  fresh  accessions  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Bell  evident¬ 
ly  feels  the  strong  support  of  a  well-founded  eoniidence  ;  hence 
lie  delivers  liis  sentiments  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  de- 
ciire  his  honest  conviction  of  their  importance,  and  alsio 
evince  his  own  mental  independence.  “  Ciuestionsof  science,” 
4ysMr.  B.  “  I  hold  it  to  be  my  privilege  and  indisputed  right 
to  discuss  with  ludimited  freedom:  havifig  no  master  but  my 
mvn  diligence,  I  owe  allegiance  to  none.” 

Thus  far  we  not  only  approve  but  admire  ;  aware,  that  from 
such  free  exercise  of  the  intellectual  cnt*rgies,  the  most  useful 
xu^gestions,  and  indeed  the  most  noble  diseoverit^,  may  arise. 
Hut  farther 'han  this  we  must  be  allow'ed  to  patise,  before  we 
(^er  our  judgement.  I'oo  often  liave  we  seen  that  minds,  thus 
strong  in  their  acquirements,  and  thus  confident  in  their 
Ntri'ngih,  have  been  disposed  to  under-rate,  and  arrogantly 
cnnteinn,  all  who  have  pursued  a  different  course  in  their 
search  for  knowledge,  or  arrived  at  different  results.  riiey 
ire  hence  in  danger  of  uttering  censures  on  the  plans  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  professional  hrethren,  which  more  correct  informa- 
noii,  and  inaturcr  jiuigemcnt,  must  oblige  them  to  recant. 

How  far  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  tbc  folhnving  po . 
fiiionsof  Mr.  Bell,  in  tbc  preface  to  the  second  volume,  we 
wish  oiir  readers  to  judge. 

“  Very  rarely  arc  the  principles  of  science  unfolded  to  the  younger  part  of 
ihe  profession  ;  seldom  is  the  surgeon  sent  abroad  into  the  world,  with  that 
fdinessot  knowledge  or  maturity  of  judgment,  which  lie  might  be  taught  to 
(ftrlve  from  a  know  ledge  of  anatomy.  'The  present  mode  of  teaching 
-natoniy,  tends  little  to  excite  this  spiilt  of  observation.  Anatomy,  far 
t'omlx'ing  taught  for  so  noble  and  useful  a  purpose,  is  taught  as  a  task  of 
memory,  and  its  applications,  various  and  interesting  as  they  must  be, 
amain  still  problematical.  Anatomy  is  not  made  interesting  to  the  pupil 
iithe  basis  of  our  reasoning  on  tfiscase.  He  is  taught  to  know  the  parti 
«nd  remember  their  names,  and  then  he  is  dismissed  from  the  school.  It 
^vre  U  ttcr  the  young  surgeon  iiad  no  conception  of  the  forms  of  parts 
-•un  such  as  must  be  corrected  by  s  id  experience  ;  for  the  parts  of  the  hu- 
body  arc  presented  on  the  table  of  the  anatomist,  not  only  in  circum- 
but  in  forms,  in  which  they  can  n»  v  r  at  any  after  period  appear  to 
-He  surgeon.  It  were  U*tter  the  surgeon  had  no  conception  of  a  hernia,  an 
^<mrism,  a  hydrocele,  than  what  he  obtains  from  demonstrations  of  the 
l^ntonjcum,  the  abdominal  ring,  or  tunica  vaginalis,  or  the  humeral  (fe^ 
^oral)  artery.  The  professed  anatomist  sits  in  his  chair  of  dignity,” 
•ic.  Hcface,  passim. 
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I'linseand  numerous  similar  passages,  \vc  believe,  will  sup. 
port  the  cJiarire  we  now  make  against  Mr.  Hell,  of  libelling  the 
])res4*nt  U'acliers  of  anattiiny  in  tiiis  metropolis.  An  actual 
aiMjiiaintai'ce  witli  tlic  inctlical  and  surj^ical  schools  in  London 
enables  the  writer  of  this  article  to  aver,  that  the  re, 
verse  of  all  that  Mr.  Hell  here  asserts  is  the  fact.  It  is  the  con¬ 
stant  practice,  of  the  teacher  to  point  out  to  the  pupil,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  subject  of  examination  in  its  natural  and 
prepared  state  :  and  to  teach  this  more  plainly,  and  to  im, 
print  on  his  mind  more  Ldly  the  natural  state  and  situation  of 
parts,  every  opportunity  is  adopted  for  dissection  by  the  pupil 
himself.  I'o  furnish  his  mind  with  as  correct  ideas  as  possible 
of  the  dilVerence  between  sound  and  morbid  parts,  every  op¬ 
portunity  is  taken  of  recurrinj;  to  morbid  anatomy  :  and  these 
opportunities  arising  but  seldom,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by 
the  best  remaining  exjiedient,  preparations  of  morbid  parts. 
'The  eauerness  with  w  hich  our  teachers  of  anatomy  endeavour 
to  perform  this  pan  of  their  duty,  may  be  estimated  by  view- 
iug  tbe  highly  valuable  museums  of  Windmill-street,  of  the 
teachers  of  anatomy  at  Sr.  'Fhomas’s  and  (iuy’s,  at  St.  Bar* 
iholomew’s,  and  at  the  Loudon  Hospital.  Indeed,  to  refute 
this  charge,  it  wouhl  perhaps  be  sullieient  to  refer  to  the 
privatt*  museum,  aiul  mode  of  instruction,  of  any  anatomical 
t(*achcr  in  London. 

I'hat  anatomical  knowledge,  sufticient  to  supply  the  pupil 
with  accurate  information,  relative  to  the  dilVerence  betwiTn 
the  natural  structure  and  the  diseased  state  of  the  various  parts, 
is  not  always  ac<|uirc  (l,  we  acknowledge  and  lament.  This 
arises,  however,  not  from  neglect  in  the  teacher,  but  from  a 
most  ])ernicious  and  |)r(!vaU*nt  notion  of  tbe  pupil,  that  the 
anatomi('al  ir:siruclion  w  bieli  one  or  two  cour>es  of  lectures 
may  alVovd,  will  (jualify  him  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  surgery, 
d'o  have  combaieil  th's  noti(m,  and  to  have  urged  upon  thestu- 
(lent  the  neeessitv  (d  long  and  assiduous  attemtion  to  this  part  ol 
his  St  udies,  w ould,  iu  all  pvohabilit  v,  have  been  highly  beneficial; 
whilst  an  attack,  so  unwarranted,  on  the  anatomical  teachers, 
may  serve  to  iliminish  tli«‘  i‘onlii!i*nee  of  the  ])upils,  hut  can 
answer  no  good  nor  fair  inti'ntion.  .Tnstirc  alone  has  impelled 
iiN  to  makt‘  these  olisei  vations  ;  nor  sliould  we  exceed  its  mild¬ 
est  dlctati*s,  were  wi*  to  I'xtend  them  by  a  re|)rohation  of 
the  uneandiil  and  ifuliseriminatc  <'ensim*s,  which  arc  heapcil  on 
the  hospital  surgeon.  Wc  acknow ledgi*,  howevtr,  tliat  in 
most  instances  Nlr.  censures  an*  justly  ap])licd,  though 

iiiululy  t'Xpressed.  are  ihcrclorc  disposed  to  believe, 

that  in  the  present  ease  In*  may  have  ilireeted  his  attack  agaioJ*^ 
some  other  stdiool  of  medicine  ;  the  charge  then  should  have 
been  particular  and  explicit. 
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The  second  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts^  the  first  of  which 
\s  cliicdv  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ini]K>rtant  opera¬ 
tion  of  litliotoiny.  This  part  eoniinences  with  accurate  and 
nell-adapted  descriptions,  and  most  appropriate  en^raviit'^rs,  of 
the  several  parts  concerned.  I'liese  are  followed  hy  historical, 
hio:^ra|)hicnl  and  critical  sketches,  of  the  most  fitmous  lithoto- 
mists,  and  of  their  respective  peculiarities.  \t  the  first  <T|ance 
thcs(*  nj.iv  appear  to  l)e  unnecessarily  lon^,  hut  tliey  are  cx- 
ceediiiiilv  interest inj^,  and  convc}'  much  important  informa¬ 
tion.  Thev  arc  followed  hy  a  rc^^ular  and  explicit  scheme  of 
liiri’ctions  for  duly  performins;  this  operation.  For  the  opc- 
ratiof)  of  (Visits,  performed  hy  the  api>aratus  minor,  or  as  it  is 
leniu'ii,  the  operation  of  tlic  j^ripe,  Mr.  Bell  avows  a  predilec¬ 
tion  ill  iuvenile  eases;  and  he  expresses  in  very  stn>ng;  terms, 
liis  horror  of  the  “  cruer*  and  “violent”  operation  by  the 
goriret.  p.  41. 

Of  the  various  ways  of  performing  tlie  Ijttcral  opiTation, 
iniroiluce  1  by  our  threat  CheseUlen,  Mr.  Bell  declares  himself 
verv  forcibly  iu  favour  of  tlie  knife.  Ihit  on  this  pari  of  the 
work  it  is  unnecessarv  to  enlarge  ;  our  duty,  however,  enjoins 
us  strongly  to  recommend  it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of 
the  profession.  The  succeeding  section  is  composed  of  ex- 
cflltiU  practical  and  historical  observations  on  tlie  passing  of 
llic  catlieter,  the  puncturing  of  the  bladder,  ike. 

'riie  second  part  of  this  volume,  consisting  of  more  than  six 
luiiulrcd  ])agcs,  contains  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the 
skull  ;  with  observations  on  the.  strnetiin*,  and  on  the  diseases  of 
ilic  brain,  on  apoplexy,  pttlsy,  hytlrocophalns,  phrensy,  the 
variiMis  speciis  of  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  the  operation  of 
ilu*  tivpan.  The  doctrines  here,  taught  are  illustrated  by  nn- 
nuToiis  cases  from  Morgagni,  Wepfer,  V^alsalva,  Bonetns,  and 
inijny  of  theoLler  surgoons  and  anatt>mists.  S.'veral  instances 
“I  l>a<l  |>racticii  av»i  also  selected  from  the  works  of  Hill, 
O'li.illaran,  and  i’olts,  and  commented  upon  with  a  con- 
si«k‘ral)!r  ili  gree.  of  freedom.  \\\i  are  obliged  to  admit,  that 
this  p.iii  of  the  work  aj»pears  to  l)e  unnecessarily  swelled, 
hv  the  lUMiurons  and  ciosely  detailed  eases  of  thosir  surgeons, 
"ho  praclisv'd  before  snrgerv  eoiilil  well  he  considered  as  a 
M  inice.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  highly  interesting,  and 
U'ctiillv  elucidate  tin*  sul^ject,  while  they  display  the  author’s 
laiulahle  ililigence  and  rtvsearch.  Among  the  anecdotes  which 
are  intended  ratlM*r  to  erdiveii  tlie  work,  than  to  instruct  the 
•tiulent,  is  tin*,  following: 

“  A  young  Ruisi.in  noblemin,  of  the  n  imc  of  Butcrline  was,  in  a 
sklrmisli  uiifj  the  d  arlais,  woundinl  so  cruelly,  that  a  per  ion  of  the 
scull,  and  all  was  carried  away  hy  the  litroke  of  a  sabre.  The 
having  killed  a  dog,  cut  out  a  portion  of  his  skull,  corresponding 
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with  that  which  in  this  nobleman  had  been  cut  off  with  the  sabre,  nitched 
it  into  the  w'ound,  and  achieved  a  perfect  cure.  The  nobleman,  exulting  in 
this  miraculous  operation,  told  it  to  his  friends,  and  his  friends  told  it  to 
the  prii-sts,  and  ilic  priests  told  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Moscow  put  him  under  the  ban  of  tlie  church,  from  uhichhe 
was  driven  forth  for  having  this  fragment  of  a  bestial  body  united  with  hii, 
and  burnished  from  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  all  over  the  Russian  em. 
pirc,  so  long  as  the  said  piece  of  dog’s  skull  remained  united  and  joined 
into  the  head  of  a  Christian  man  !”  Vol.  II.  p.  332. 

The  offending  part  was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  sen- 
lence  of  excommunication  revoked. 

It  is  with  real  plciisure  and  confidence,  that  we  deliver  our 
opinion  on  the  general  merit  of  this  profound  and  elegant  work: 
it  is  a  publication  of  the  greatest  utility  and  importance  ;  the 
author’s  own  practical  observations  and  directions  form  a  trea¬ 
sure  which  every  surgeon  should  possess.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  approve  the  asperity  of  eensure,  which  Mr.  Bell  is  ever 
ready  to  adopt  against  the  reprehensible  opinions  and  practice  of 
utliers.  Ignorance,  ncgligeiiee,  or  eruelty  in  the  surgeon,  can 
scarcely  he  too  severely  reprobated  ;  but  that  deficiency  of  infor¬ 
mation,  which  is  more  dependant  on  the  general  slate  and  gradual 
progress  of  the  science,  than  on  personal  neglect  and  incom- 
iM  tency,  deserves  not  to  he  treated  with  the  same  severity. 
^Vv.  are  no  eiuMiiies  to  the  frecilom  (ff  impiiry  and  discussion, 
nor  do  we  wish,  by  any  means,  to  exempt  tiie  most  established 
sysnuns,  or  the  most  celebrated  men,  from  examitiation.  Hut  \vc 
do  not  think  that  tiie  cause  of  truth  gains  any  thing  by  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  adoption  of  ridicule,  acrimony ,  or  ajipeals  to  the  passions. 
Hold,  accurate,  anil  ililigeut  investigation,  v\itli  energetic  and 
luminous  argument,  arc!  tlu*  legitimate  modes  of  defeiuling  it ; 
ami  we  think  that  tlic  conditions  every  reader  must  draw  from 
the.  detection  of  ahiises,  would  he  cpiite  as  impressi\e,  ami 
ipiite  as  honourable  to  Mr.  H.,as  tlie  most  elo(|n(!nl  jihilippic 
he  has  uttered  against  tiiein.  It  often  liappens,  that  rellecting 
men  withdraw  tlieir  attention  trom  the  object  at  which  severe 
censures  are  diroetiHi,  and  rminiadvert  on  the  boldness  and 
veliemenet*  of  the  accuser. 

We  cannot  dismiss  tins  work  without  noticing  the  engra¬ 
vings  wliie.li  adorn  it.  'riiey  are  accurately  and  often  elegantly 
copied  after  drawings  by  the  author,  and  certainly  are  very 
.serviceahle  in  ehiei<lating  tlie  descriptions  ;  hut  whether, 
from  a  leiiain  li‘d)leness  of  design,  or  the  negligence 
of  tlu*  iMigraver,  they  liave  a  disagreeable  indistinctness  which, 
we  think  would  render  them  nearly  unintelligible,  to  a  person 
who  is  igm>rant  nt  the  parts  they  represent.  \\\*  vehemtntly 
siispeel,  that  such  a  person  would  tnislakc  the  drawing  of  a 
scull,  ;p.  i  n,  fig.  2.)  for  a  map  of  the  moon, and  that  of  a  gait- 
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^cnouii  abscess  in  the  brain,  l.)for  a  fij^ured  diaper  night¬ 
cap.  ^^he  same  mistiness  of  appearance  pervades  nearly  all 
the  plates,  and  materially  obscures  the  eiVcct  of  distance,  pro¬ 
minency,  aiul  proportion.  The  vignette  in  the  several  tiilc- 
pajres  is  an  honourable  exception  to  this  remark.  It  is  en- 
ijravcd  bv  Neagle,  from  Mr.  Hell’s  design  ;  it  is  drawn  with 
creat  truth  and  anatomical  sciemee,  and  is  finislied  with  un¬ 
common  delicacy  and  expression. 

Wc  understand  that  Mr.  H.  is  engaged  on  thesubjoct  of  in- 
jjiiinal  and  femoral  hernia  ;  wc  shall  be  glad  to  announce 
his  observations  on  that  branch  of  the  science,  as  a  valuable 
icccssion  to  the  medical  library. 


Art.  III.  Sermons  on  Education^  on  ReJJection,  on  the  Greatness  of  God 
\nthe  IVorLs  of  Nature,  and  in  tfie  Government  of  the  World;  on  Chari* 
/«,  and  on  various  other  Tojiics  ;  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  George 
Joachim  Zollikofer,  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Leip- 
lick.  I’y  the  Rev.  W.  Tooke,  F.R.S.  Hvo.  pp.  607.  608. 
Price  11.  Is.  Longman  and  Co.  1806. 


yO  the  civil  liberty  which  Britain  enjoys,  wc  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  higli  superiority  in  commerce  and  in  arms. 
Nor  are  vve  less  iiulebied  to  our  free  constitution  for  literary 
ami  religious  advantages.  The  conscience  of  man,  the  religi^ 
uus  and  moral  sense,  never  display  their  full  force,  their  deli¬ 
cate  touch,  but  in  the  air  of  freedom.  Where  inquiry  is  pursued 
without  restraint,  and  the  residt  of  conviction  professed  with¬ 
out  fear  anil  acted  upon  withotit  penalty,  religious  truth  is 
elicited  in  the  collision  of  opposite  parties,  and  the  sentiments 
which  are  «)f  greatest  importance  to  man,  are  placed  in  the 
broadest  day,  and  in  the  most  commanding  forms.  We  might 
then  have  concluded,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  if 
“souls  arc  ripened  in  our  northern  clime,”  we  can  be  under 
noncceswity  of  importing  from  foreign  shores,  the  doctrines  or 
discourses  of  religion,  which  will  be  found  indigenous  in  high 
maiunty  and  ))ertection,  where  the  mind  exults  in  all  the  vigour 
cf  liberty.  I  low  has  it  ha))pened,  then,  that  the  declumation  of 
the  French  preacher  so  long  obtained  an  undeserved,  though 
tw>l  an  undisputed  preference,  over  the  superior  sense,  more 
t«tural  ehxpiencc,  and  purer  theology,  of  the  Kiiglish  divines  ? 
Or  why  ,  since  that  illusion  has  been  dispelled,  has  the  German 
‘heology  been  obtruded  on  our  countrymen  }  It  appears  that 
kotzebue  had  not  enough  of  intrinsic  merit  to  secure  a  per- 
ti^ancMU  reign  on  the  British  stage,  and  wc  pronounce,  without 
hesitation,  that  Zollikofer,  nr  his  preaching,  has  no  claims  to 
preference  in  our  nulpite.  Out  of  these  sixty-four  discourses, 
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it  woiiM  be  «l»lbi  nb  to  select  the  lytlie  n  liicli  possesses  anv  im- 
])ortanr  merit;  ami  tlie  doj^ree  ot  eneoni^a^cmeitt  wliicli’ four 
precediie^  \ebtmes  have  ol)taiiie{l,  must  be  traced  to  some 
oiImt  attraction,  tiian  his  aeeuiacy  in  developing,  or  bis  ahiluv 
in  enforeiit*’ ,  tbe  principles  ol  re.velation. 

'I'be  first  vobniie  contains  six  sermons  on  edneation,  five  on 
rede<’tion,  ciolit  on  the  grtuUnessof  God  in  the  works  of  nature 
and  pro\  iiience,  ten  on  charity,  anil  two  on  the  cipiality  of 
mankind. 

In  tlu*  first  liiscoiirse,  Mr.  Z.  fairly  warns  his  hearers,  that 
he  shall  speak  of  edneation  without  reference  to  religion,  and 
he  faithfully  keeps  his  word;  yet,  in  our  judgoment,  cdii. 
cation  only  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  when  considered  as  the  for* 
ination  of  an  immortal  creature  for  his  sacred  duties  in  this  life, 
in  onler  to  the  attaimnetit  of  liis  highest  and  eternal  deslinv. 
Many  of  the.  observations,  however,  have,  real  merit,  and  inav  he 
safely  r<'<*ommended  to instruetors,  though  unfit  for  the  pulpit. 

It  is  thought,  says  the  preacher  very  justly, 

“  'fhat  .nnv  answer  Is  gooil  mou'di  to  the  question  of  a  child  or  i 
youth.  'I'he  imposing  a  palpable  falseliood  on  them  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
Iteration,  provldcil  they  arc  reduced  to  silence  hy  it.  We  console ourschrt 
widi  thinking,  that  in  time  they  wilt  leun  to  understand  the  matter  more 
truly  ot  themselves.  But  tills  expectation  is  extremely  fallacious.  First 
inipiesslons  always  last  the  longest,  whether  they  be  in  contormity  witli 
truth,  or  mislead  vs  Into  error.  And  even  if  a  man  in  riper  years,  find  out 
tis  mistake,  yet  must  he  lx:  ever  on  his  guard  lest  it  slip  into  his  ideas  and 
.tpprehensions,  and  deceive  him  again.  Give  a  child,  for  example,  thefalv 
iile.'^,  that  thiimler  and  lightnin;;  arc  the  effects  and  tokens  ot  divine  dis- 
pleasure,  ..nd  th.:l  they  are  sent  to  terrify  and  to  punish  the  inliahitants  i* 
Oh*  earth.  How  deep  will  this  opinion  settle  Itself  in  his  mind  !  How 
.  dlilieult  will  it  lx*  tor  h.lm  even  in  a  maturer  jK*riod  t>f  life,  to  lake  what  be 
h.  s  so  long  consiileied  as  an  evident  proof  of  diiine  iiulignation,  tor  the 
rtii'Ci  at  se.j'’eme  \\lsdom  and  iK  iilgnity  !  And  even  it  tlie  youtii  or  lb? 
jnan  di‘'miss  that  error  and  adopt  this  trulii,  yet  how  otten  will  the  impres¬ 
sion,  V, hlcli  still  remains,  from  the  fir.st  mode  of  representation,  uncoc- 
eiously  le.ul  him  to  talse  conclusions,  or  overwhelm  him  with  consterci- 
don  and  tcnoi  !’’ 

In  pp.  d'J — 1),  Mr.  Z.  rejects  tine  inferior  motive  to  subslituU 
.another. 

“  But,  thl*d;v,  L?  not  .s.'uisfied  with  teaching  them  to  act  from  reasof. 
as  r.uion.J  cie.itures  ;  but  teach,  them  to  act  upon  die  best  and  noblrtt 
]»»incij*Ies,  .ind  in  pure  ami  bviuficeiit  views.  Beware  of  setting 
ilieir  ambitli'n  in  motion,  and  of  inciting  them  to  application  and  duiytron 
no  other  motive  than  the  idea  ol  the  judgment  that  others  pass  on  ther:, 
anv!  tile  good  or  bad  opinion  of  them  thev  shall  cause  them  to  enteruia.  k 
once  you  allow  thi.s  .ippetite  to  Ik'Coiiic  the  predominant  passion,  ihcyi*^ 
lost  to  real  virtue  and  to  real  happiness.  For  the  greater  j).irt,  the  molt 
ex.-ilted  el  the  virtues  must  be  practised  in  secret  and  without  any  wltncwi 
anil  he  :!i..t  is  or.ly  happy  in  the  tavourahle  judgment  of  mankind,  f** 
puw.M  »..nuch  but  few  days  perfectly  chcc:;Julaud  plcasaut.  No,  htiloPf 
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flrtuous,  who,  indcjx*nJent  on  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind 
is  actuated  by  an  cihcacious  propensity  to  Nvhatever  is  right  and  good  ;  and 
he  alone  can  be  liappy,  who  can  be  content  with  the  rectitude  oi  his  heart* 
and  tlie  approb»ition  of  his  conscience." 

Niiithcr  the  applause  of  otiicrs,  nor  ourot^'^  self-gratulation, 
should  he  the  t'xciteinent  to  virtue,  if  we  would  not  lieceive 
ourselves  with  the  eountCM'feit,  instead  of  the  jewel.  Toohev# 
imitate,  please,  and  honour,  the  lirst  and  best  of  bc‘inujs,  shouUl 
be  the  grand  motive  of  evi‘ry  virtuous  temper  and  aetioti ;  aiK* 
when  this  is  m*glected,  as  m  t)u‘se  discourses,  it  is  of  small 
comparative  importaiiee  what  other  inducement  is  snhslitutod. 
Vcrsonal  happiness,  in  all  its  forms,  is  indeed  providentially 
Ciinstituted  the  necessary  reward  of  virtue  ;  hut  in  making  itthe 
final  object  of  virtue,  we  subvert  tlie  means,  and  fail  oftlie  end. 

The  sermons  on  retlection  are  so  vague,  declamatory,  and 
void  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  many  respects  so  contradic-. 
tory  to  it,  that  they  will  not  hear  retlection.  Whole  pages  of 
bombastic  declamation,  atlorned  with  notes  of  ,ulmi ration  at 
the  cjul  of  every  sentence,  so  fatigued  our  eyes,  that  we  could 
not  refuse  to  sympathize  with  the  cars,  whicli  were  fated 
to  listen  to  the  exuberant  Zoilikofer.  The  doctrinal  system,  as 
far  as  it  appears,  demands  our  entire  reprobation.  Sian’s  ac¬ 
countability,  divine  justice,  tlie  revelation  of  mercy  throngli  Je¬ 
sus  ('hrist,  are  constantly  denied  or  evaded  ;  (rod  is  all* 
love  aiul  clemency  ;  man  is  good  here,  and  sure  to  he  happy 
hereafter.  Hut  when  the  ilivine  occasionally  recollects C’hristi- 
auity,  anil  approaches  its  doctrines,  he  discovers  an  ability  to 
place  them  in  a  strong  light. 

“  'I'o  conclude,  my  pious  hearers,  the  renovation  and  emS.dlishmeni  of 
t'.e  face  ot  the  earth,  the  resuscitation  of  the  life  of  nature,  is  a  glorious 
type  ot  the  future  renov.ition  and  perfection  of  the  huinan  race,  of  the 
yt'ncral  resurrection  ot  the  dead  to  the  su|K*rior  life  Yes,  chnstlans,  whea 
on  sunvj  bright  vernal  day,  I  perceive  all  things  springing  from  the  earth* 
rising  into  ligiit,  budding,  opening  Into  bloom,  pushing  upwards;  wUm  £ 
h'lioid  ih.it,  wiiich  was  apparently  de.ad  and  corrupted,  now  n'rived,  arrayed 
in  tresli  pomp,  inspired  with  new  vigour,  and  rejoicin  in  its  existence  : 
niy  inugi nation  imim-diately  transports  me  to  that  grand  an.?  solemn  scene 
Wiiich  chrisiianity  bids  us  exjiect  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  then  I  fi^^ure 
D  myself  the  final,  glorious  triumph  over  all  that  is  called  death  and  cor- 
n»ption  ;  then  I  hear  t!ie  Sou  of  the  Father,  who  is  tl'.e  resuifection  and 
tae  life,  the  lord  and  ju.lge  of  men,  calling  to  the  dead  ;  lo,  they  leave 
their  clay-cold  beds  and  arise  from  their  tombs  ;  In,  tlv*  sea  and  the  deeps* 
tie  air  and  the  earth  give  up  the  spoils  of  man  corumitted  to  them  ;  lo, 
bretliien,  my  sisters  burst  the  bonds  of  death  and  of  ornjpiifin  ;  behold 
them  all  reanimated  and  transfoimed,  all  immortal,  endowed  with  superior* 
yoweiti,  restored  Ui  Uie  most  perfect  state  of  I.ujum  xiatun;.  \Vl>it  a  iceuc 
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«f  most  astonishing  rerolutions  and  transformations !  Whnt  diversity  of 
life  and  cnjoymicnt  of  life,  of  thoughts  never  yet  conceived,  and  emotions 
nes'er  yet  imagined  !  Wl«at  a  harvest  from  tlic  sowing  of  all  ages,  of  all 
the  thousands  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  fust  to  the  last  of  mor. 
tals !  What  a  glorious  unravelment  of  all  that  appears  to  us  now  myste¬ 
rious  and  incomprehensible  in  the  ways  of  providence  and  the  fortunes  of 
mankind!  And  this  I  then  cxp<*ct  witli  the  firmer  taith,  as  all  that  I  see 
before  me,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  the  inexhaustible  vital  energy  of 
(iod  and  his  continual  siiperintendance  over  all  his  creatures  ;  as  I  here  so 
distinctly  ptTceive,  how  glorious  the  Almighty  is,  in  his  care  to  preserxe, 
to  renew',  to  transmute,  to  transform,  and  reinstate  all  things,  even  the  least 
and  the  meanest,  and  to  conduct  them  higher  fiom  step  to  step  and  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  |x'i*fection.  And  in  this  belief,  in  this  exjiecution,  I  no 
longer  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  the  grave,  am  ready,  without  repining, 
to  commit  my  clay-formed  body  to  its  pau  nt  earth,  and  in  the  mean 
time  gladden  myfH'lf  with  the  idea,  that  it  will  hereafter  as  assurixlly  pro- 
Cerd  forth  of  it,  reanimated  and  glorified,  as  assuredly  as  the  Almighty, 
who  cloaths  the  spilng  an^l  raises  the  c.iter])illar  infv)  a  winged  insect, 
turters  none  of  his  creatures  to  perish,  and  leaves  noiliing,  that  is  capably 
«r  life,  under  tlie  dominion  of  death.*’ — pp.  ‘Jol- j. 


*•  Never,  my  devout  audience,  never  does  man  betray  more  W'eakness, 
never  is  he  in  greater  jeopaidy  of  falling  into  the  grossest  errors,  newer  is  h- 
guiltyof  more  lidieulous  vanity,  of  more  culpable  jxM  verseness,  than  when 
he  nukes  his  thoughts,  his  judgments,  his  views,  his  procedure  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  thoughts,  the  judgments,  the  views,  the  procedure  of  the 
Almightv,  the  Mternal  and  Infinite,  tlie  .supremely  peilect  mind.  And 
how  often,  notwithstanding,  is  he  guilty  of  tliis  folly  !  How  frequently 
tloi's  he  not  endue  the  Supreme  lacing  wiili  his  limitations,  his  weaknesses, 
his  passions ! 

'riu'M*  M  iitliiuMits  are  just  iiiul  important,  ;md  sliouKl  be  re- 
taiiuNl  b\  fb'*  ri*a  it-r,  as  an  antidote  to  the  general  t<*ndi*ney  of 
these  dj>ei  ir.M-s,  wliir  li  is  to  pieter  Imnian  reasonings  to 
“  the  li\i‘l\  oraeii’.s  ol  (lod.”  Tlie  exclamaiion  in  lint 
^en1eIKe  adoots  thi'  negaiivi'  ai'cordiiig  to  the  Fivncli  idiom; 
that  imnii’dlatelx*  preceding, aiul  several  which  loliow,  very  pro¬ 
perly  omit  it,  aeeordiiig  to  the  Fngli.sh. 

d'he  ie\i  seem.>  prefiACvl  to  eacli  of  these  si  rinons  only  as  a 
bow’  to  e^iablisluul  enstom  ;  for  after  it  is  once  inenlioned, 
no  farther  notlv-e  is  taken,  oi'  its  pliraseology ,  connectit)!), 
or  iinport.  Indeed,  it  Ireijuentlv  has  so  little  to  do  with  the 
discourse  lo  uhicli  it  is  tacked,  that,  if  wi*  cannot  coin|)!inii*nt 
the  prcaelu'i*  i>n  the  choici*,  we  must  praise  his  prudence  in 
keeping  it  eoiupletelv  out  of  sight.  In  the  same  sjiirit,  M. 
Z.  carehdK  ahstaiiis  from  distignring  his  l>ages  with  (piota- 
tions  from  »lu*  .'‘acicd  Hooks,  or  depreciating  the  dignity  ol 
man,  hi.-*  favourite  idol,  by  any  ajipeal  to  the  tribunal  of  reve¬ 
lation,  lest  it  shoulil  be  suspected  that  divine  authority  were 
paramount  to  human  opinion.  Indeed,  so  completely  is  the 
^uis/uluus  of  muck  clociuciicc  substituted  for  the  vital  glow  of 
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riiristian  doctriiu*,  aii;l  Imrnan  s|K'culatioiisarc  so  [iroiidlv  ex- 
altcd  to  the  fxrinsion  of  the  authoritative  discoveries  of  divine 
revelation,  that  we  were  compelled  to  recollect  the  censure 
uliich  a  liviiijjj  writer  has  so  forcibly  expressi^il,  aiul  which  wc 
recoinineiid  to  the  atti-ntion  of  those  who  are  charmixi  with  the 
scntlmentand  t^c  niiisof these  Sermons.  ‘Mt  will  he  worthwhile, 
the  next  time  yon  open  one  of  these  works,  to  <»hserve  how  far 
YOU  may*  read  w  itliont  meetinij  w  Ith  an  idea  (»1*  sneh  a  nature, 
or  so  exjtresscd,  as  could  not  liave  hecn,  unless  Jesus  Christ 
bad  come  into  l!ie  world.  Oh.Ncrvc  too,  how  often  you  meet  a 
cordially  revciviitial  allusion,  or  refeivnee,  in  i  xplicit  form,  to 
the  Gospel.  Alumt  as  often,  I  suppose,  as  a  traveller  in  some 
parts  of  Africa  <»r  Arabia,  comes  to  a  s|)oi  of  jxi ecu  vegetation 
111  the  desart.  You  might  have  read  much  witfuuit  being  ap- 
j)ii>eil  that  there  is  sneli  a  dispensation  in  existetice:  aiul  you 
might  have  diligently  read,  witliont  at  all  discovering  its  nature 
or  iniportance,  or  that  the  writers,  when  alluding  to  it,  admit, 
toil  any  Iiigh  !m[)oi lanee  to  he  eomiected  w  ith  it.  You  would 
oalv  have  c  onjeetiireil  it  to  he  a  scIkmuc  of  opinions  and  disci- 
j)liiu‘,  whieli  hail  appeared  in  its  day,  as  many  others  had  ap- 
piaied,  and  left  ns,  as  the  rest  have  left  us,  to  follow  our  s[k*- 
culaiionsunr  own  wav.’’^ 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art  IV.  Iiarronv*s  Voyage  to  Cochin  Chitia^  (Concluded  from  p.  821*.) 

JJW'INCr  iToticed  tlie  remarks  which  Mr.  Harrow  lias  laid 
helore  ns.  relative  to  the  Hrazils,  we  shall  jiass  over  his 
accniiMt  of  Hatavia  and  .lava,  whiefi,  however  interesting,  is 
tiot  pfliticnlaily  new,  and  attend  iiim  to  a  kingdom,  eon- 
reniing  which  geograplicrs  have  actpiircHl  hut  little  in¬ 
formation.  ’Till  some  time  after  the  ('hristiaii  irra,  Cochin 
China  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  extensive  empire, 
froinwhicli  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  .said  to  contain  full  twenty 
millions  ot  inhabitants,  and  Iroin  three  to  lour  Imudrt'd  thou- 
xind  s(juare  nnk*s.  In  the  year  177 1,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
by  ihriv  brothers,  a  merchant,  a  general,  and  a  priest,  wliosnc- 
(ccileil  in  killing  the  enervate<l  monarch,  and  driving  the  royal 
lainily  from  the  throiH*.  A  Freneli  missionary,  of  the  name  of 
Adian,  faithful  to  the  royal  house,  secured  the  escape  of  t!ie 
and  her  eldest  sou.  'I'hi?)  prince,  after  a  series  of  ad- 
'(•iitures,  similar  to  those  of  oiir  second  (’harles,  was,  like 
biin,  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  seems 
fur  more  worthy  to  filK  Under  the  instructions  of  the  mis. 
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sionary,  with  whom  he  visited  Kuro|)c,  lie  luis  employed  the 
science  and  tactics  of  the  west  with  so  much  clVcct  against  his 
rebel  subjects,  that — 

*  Hr  has  liot  only  been  able,  in  the  coui'se  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  to 
recover  tlic  whole  of  his  lawful  ])Oi.se8sion8,  but  has  added  to  them  the 
itingdom  of  7 which  anciently  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Cochin 
China.  It  is  said  that  he  has  even  demanded  irom  the  eni|K‘ror  of  Cliina 
the  cession  of  the  large  island  of  Ilat-nany  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
mlarging  the  extent  ot  his  dominions,  as  of  leaving  behind  him  the  fame 
/of  having  restored  to  Cochin  Chii\a  its  ancient  domains,  till  ti  c  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  vow  to  7iew,  never  to  sit  down 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  conquests.* 

In  consideration  of  the  assistance  be  derived  and  expected 
from  the  Frc!jcb  goverjunent,  liis  (  oeliin  (  hine.se  maie>iy  c  on- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  tin*  unfortunate  lamis,  in  wliicdi  he  'iiijju- 
latcd  to  furnish  stores  and  provisions  for  a  French  fleet,  to 
allow  the  residence  of  French  eousnls  in  anv  part  (d'the.  coast, 
to  permit  tlu*  felling  (d  timl>er  and  hnilding  of  shijis,  to  siilfer 
the  French  king  to  levy  1  J ,000  men  lor  otVensive  war  any 
where  in  the  Fast,  and  to  supply  uO^OoO  in  ease  of  foreign 
invasion  ;  the  port  and  territory  of  'I'uroii  uai  ccdcil  lollic 
F'reiu'h  in  jierpt'wUity. 

Happily,  perhaps,  lor  our  eastern  commerce  and  power,  the 
N  F'reneli  revolution  pievenl(*d  tlu*  e\(*eniion  of  this  treaty.  It 
would  se(*m,‘ notvv  ithstanding  Ins  respect  for  the  Kngh>li, 
whose  shipv  an*,  admitted  into  his  poris  nuty  free,  that 

retains  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  tlic  French  :  and,  in 
conneeti'U)  wiiii  iliat  active  a.iid  intriguing  nation,  what  might 
not  he  elleelc*d  l>y  a  prince,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  struggles 
to  regain  the  rights  of  his  aneesr«»rs,  found  ua*ans  to  raise  and 
etpiip  1-Ui>  armcil  ve.sseU  !  Hi;  is  now  ahniiL  lifty  years  of  age, 
t'lninem  lor  his  ability  inihe  arts  ol  war  and  legislation, anile.oni- 
iiiaiiningno  less  reverence  by  his  eoneiliating  maimers,  llian  by 
his  despotic  auiliority.  H'sarmy  amounts  to  1  l  .3,()(H)  men  ;  aud 
his  iiaval  eslai>Ushment,  including  artilii  eis,  to  nearly  l40,tXK>. 

Mr.  l>.'s  speenlalions  .on  the  commercial  aiivantagcs  wliicii 
niight  he  deriveil  from  an  iiiiimate  euimection  wit1i  Coeliin 
('hma,  aiv  interesting  and  plausible.  He  thinks  it  would  cnahlc 
ns  to  meet  tiu*  balance  of  trade  which  (  liina  now  maintains 
against  this  country,  by  our  own  mamifaetures,  instead  ot  the 
present  annual  drain  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million. 
Our  commodities  would  he  exchangc*v4  lor  articles  of  Cochin 
I'iiinese  pioduet.on,  and  these  might  be  resold  with  great 
yantage  in  tlic  China  uiaiket. 
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*  The  forests  of  Cocliin  C  hlna  produce,  for  instance,  a  rariety  of  scented 
yoods,  as  the  rose-wood,  eagle-wooil,  and  sandal-wood,  all  of  wl:ich  arc 
jii^ly  acceptable  in  the  China  market,  and  bear  most  extravagant  prices. 
The  Cochin  Chinese  cinnamon,  though  of  a  coarse  grain  amt  a  strong  pun- 
prnl  tlavoar,  is  preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  C  ‘ylon.  it  is  said  to 
ht‘  i  sjK'cics  of  cassia,  and  not  ol  the  laurus.  For  rice,  there  is  a  never- 
fiillng  demand  in  the  poj)ulous  city  of  Canton,  and  sugar  and  pep|>er  are 
equally  acceptable,  all  of  which  are  most  abundantly  proilucod  in  t!u*  fertile 
allies  of  Cochin  China.  The  price  cf  sugar  atTuron  was  about  tin  ee  dollars 
for  !'13lb.,  of  pepper  six  or  eight  dollars  fer  the  same  qa  intity,  and  of  rice 
only  half  a  dollar.  To  these  jiroductions  may  be  added  the  areca  nut,  car¬ 
damoms,  ginger,  and  other  8j)ices  ;  swallow’s  nests,  winch  are  collected  in 
great  abundance,  on  the  large  cluster  of  islands  running  parallel  willi  the 
coast,  and  known  in  the  charts  by  the  name  of  the  Punterfs ;  the  B'tchos 
di  Miir^  or  sea-snakes,  more  properly  sea-slu^s,  and  usually  called  trefmn 
in  commercial  language,  wiiich,  with  sliark’s  lins,  molvscjs  or  sea-bluhlxus, 
and  other  marine  productions  of  a  gelatinous  quality,  whetlier  animal  or 
Tpgctable,  arc  at  all  times  in  demand  by  the  Chinese.  It  furnishes  Ivsides, 
many  other  valuable  products,  as  gum-lac,  camboge,  indigo, eh'phant’s  teeth, 
cotton,  and  raw  silk  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  want  in  the  country  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  hilts  of  the  ofheers’  swords,  and  the  claspi 
of  their  belts,  were  generally  made  of  silver  ;  but  we  tiequently  observed 
them  of  solid  gold.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  ver^  rich  gold  mine  has 
btely  l>cen  discovered  near  //wf',  the  northern  capital.  Silver  is  l)rought 
to  market  in  bars,  about  live  inches  long,  in  v.ilue  about  eleven  Spanish 
dollars.’  p.  dtl. 

Mr.  B.  warmly  rccoinmcntls  tlie  ])rninsuhi  of  Ihinui  as  a 
naval  station  ;  lu*  considers  it  as  another  (^ihraliar,  and  as 
capable  of  uniting  the  advantages  of  a  nol)le  harbour  tuul  a 
dock-yard,  to  tlioscof  an  impregnaljle  fortress.  Lying  exac  tly 
ill  tile  course  of  onr  Cliina  ships,  a  warlike  estahlislinKoir  at 
this  place  might  prove  cssentiallv  servici*;. hie  or  pcrnicinu^to 
that  trade,  from  which  alone,  in  his  opinion,  the  CNuiipanv  de¬ 
rives  atiy  profit.  Here  they^  are  merchants  ;  iti  Hindo'  an  tlu’V 
are  sovereigns.  Wc  doubt  not  lh(‘ ahiiitv,  nor  the  i\*:i  liness, 
of  the  Diivetors,  to  investigate  the  propriety  of  Mr.  IC's  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  them.  In  diderent  parts 
of  his  work,  he  seems  to  anticipate  a  time  when  (’hlna  and 
South  America  will  he  considered  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
coiiiinercc.  Idie  China  trade  is  of  natioMal  importance,  inas- 
iiiueh  as  it  employs  at  present  about  2U,(H)()  tons  of  shipping  di¬ 
rectly  from  Kiigland,  and  nearly  3000  seamen  :  it  takes  oil’a  very 
Considerable  cpiantity  of  our  woollen  manufaetnres,  and  brings 
into  the  t‘xche(picr  an  annual  revenue  of  al>oiiL  three  millions 
sterling. 

Mr.  B.’s  pretensions  to  new  or  extensive  informatioti  con¬ 
cerning  Cocliin  C'liina,  are  wisely  modest ;  he  had  no  oppor. 
tuuity  of  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  ol  course  liis  per- 
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soiul  obscrvaiiDUs  arc  confined  to  the- coast.  The  reception  of 
the  embassy  was  respccifnl  and  obliging,  but  by  no  means  un¬ 
restrained  or  familiar.  I'lu'v  saw  shows  and  heard  music,  but  could 
not  intrude  into  t!u*  privacies  of  domestic  life.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  B.  speaks  contemptuonslv  of  the  beauty  and  the  virtue  of 
tlie  ladies,  we  are  compelled  t(^  admire  his  boldness  more  than 
liis  gallantry.  XW*  doubt  wlieliier  he  saw  one  woman  of  rank, 
and  suspi!ci  that  he  never  reached  the  honour  of  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  single  toast  of  ('ochin  C’hina.  Tlie  sea-ports  of  that 
country,  anv  more  than  of  this,  arc*  !U)t  likely  to  atVord  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  stale  of  society  to  the  casual  glance  of  a 
foreigner. 

Tlie  followinct  extract  presents  a  comparison  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  conntiy,  with  their  neiglibours  the  Chinese: — • 

*  Thf  C.rc  ss  oi  the  Chinese  has  undergone  not  only  an  alteration, 

but  a  very  considerable  abridgment.  'I  hey  wear  neither  thick  shoi‘s,  nor 
c^uiltcd  stockings,  nor  clumsy  sattiu  boots,  nor  petticoats  stuffed  with  wad¬ 
ding  ;  but  always  go  hnre-Ieggevl,  and  generally  bare-footed.  Their  long 
black  hair,  like  th..t  o-*  M.il.ivs,  is  usually  twisted  into  a  knot,  and  fixed  on 
the  crown  oi  :!ie  hv\ul.  I'liis,  iiuleed,  is  the  aocient  mode  in  which  the 
C  hinese  woie  tl.elr  hair,  until  the  'raiurs,  on  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
compelled  ti.em  to  si.l  init  to  the  ignominy  of  shaving  the  whole  head,  ex¬ 
cept  a  htiie  luck  ot  h:.ir  lielilnd. —  1  he  C  ochln  Chinese  are,  like 
the  Fiencli,  always  gay,  .■n<l  for  i\er  talking  :  the  Chinese  are  alwayi 
grave,  and  atu  ct  to  U*  thinking ;  the  former  are  open  and  familiar,  the 
latter  close  and  reserved.  A  Chinese  would  consider  it  as  disgraceful  to 
commit  any  affair  of  imp  rtance  to  a  woman.  Women,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Cochin  Cliinese,  a>e  best  suited  for,  and  are  accordingly  entrusted 
with,  the  chief  concerns  of  the  family.  The  Chinese  code  of  politeness 
forbids  a  woman  to  talk,  unless  by  way  of  rej>ly  ;  to  laugh  l>eyond  a  smile; 
to  sing,  unless  desired  ;  ami  as  to  dancing,  she  labours  under  a  physical 
restriction,  whicii  makes  tiiis  kind  of  movement  impossible.  In  Cochin 
Cl.ina  the  women  are  quite  as  gay  and  unrestrained  as  the  men.’  p.  1^02. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the*  women  of  ('ooliin  ('hina  enjoy 
thest*  privilogi**'.  All  tlio  driulgcrios  of  life  aro  the  price  bv 
which  they  are  purchased  ;  for  to  the  women  (of  the  lower 
order  at  least )  are  allotted  the  laiiours  of  agrieidtnre,  and  the 
mantifarture  ot  earl  hen -w  are,  as  well  as  spinning,  dyeing,  and 
making  up  cotton  tor  the  tamilv.  'i  hey  also  hnv  and  sell, 
manage  trie  i)()ars,  and  assist  in  hnililing,  or  repairing,  tlieir 
mud -walled  enitages.  b.ven  in  run*  own  eountrv , among  the  lower 
orders,  wherever  the  women  olilain  nuieh  respeet  and  deferemee, 
It  is  geiu  ially  at  ilu*  expense,  of  adulitional  labour  and  anxiety. 
’^I'he  idle  u  rinses  ot  a  fVr’^iau  haram,  and  the  matiaging 
drudges  ot  a  (’oehin  (’hinese  hut,  graf.ly  respectively  the  love 
ot  ea.w*.  and  the  hwe  of  power  ;  but  these  are  dearlv  purchased, 
imt  by  p(‘ipeiual  confiiiemeut,  the  oilier  by  perpetual  fatigue. 
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it  implies,  indeed, a  hicfh  depjree  of  civilization, for  the  females, 
ill  any  country,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  an  exemption  from  their  toils.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  human  nature  is  never  so  completely  degraded,  as  where 
the  women  are  completely  enslaved  :  where  their  charms  fail 
to  inspire  tenderness,  and  their  usefulness  to  procure  respect. 

The  spoken  language  of  the  Cochin  (Miinese,  though  on  the 
same  principle  with  that  of  China,  is  so  much  changed  from 
the  original,  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  unintelligible  to  a 
Chinese;  Mr.  B.  furnishes  a  comparative  list  of  words  in  the 
two  languages  ;  the  written  character  is  precisely  the  same.  If 
bishop  Adran,  however,  as  we  are  told,  has  translated  the 
cifdopi'die  into  this  language,  it  must  be  far  more  pliant,  co¬ 
pious,  and  attainable  by  foreigners,  than  Mr.  Barrow  has  else- 
where  represented  it. 

On  tile  whole,  this  country  seems  ])oor,  though  fertile  and 
possessing  great  natural  resources,  (joverned  by  a  prince  of 
(Jistinguislied  ability,  it  may  for  a  lime  aspire  to  eminence  ;  but 
as  lie  is  evidently  before  his  day,  and  unable  to  animate  his 
kuhjeets  with  his  own  spirit,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  not  he  long 
survived  l)v  the  glory  of  his  reign. 

The  Journal  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  southern 
Africa  forms  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  which  is  honestly 
confessed  to  have  little  relation  with  the  voyage  to  Cochin 
(  hiiia.  It  should  have  been  printed  so  as  to  atliiiit  of  being 
bouiui  up  with  the  author’s  travels  in  Africa,  to  which  it  pro¬ 
perly  belongs.  'The  tour,  however,  was  not  performed  by 
Mr.  B.  l)nt  hv  Messrs.  IVuter  .and  Somerville,  who  were  ap- 
poiriied  l)v  government  to  search  for  some  tribes,  possess¬ 
ing  a  snilieient  number  of  horned  cattle,  to  alleviate  the 
scarcily  which  prevailed  at  the  Cape,  'fliey  j)enetrated  as  far 
as  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  of  S.  latitude.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Konnn.anna  river,  these  travellers  found  the  city  of  f.ee- 
lakoo,  w  hich  is  represented  as  the  capiud  of  the  nation  of  the. 
hooshnanas. 

*  I'lic  town  of  Li'stijloOi  according  to  the  direction  and  the  distance 
t"a\v‘Il(  (l  hy  the  exiK*diiion,  from  the  Roggeveld,  is  situated  in  latitude, 
‘X'  [j(Y  south,  and  longituile  *27“  east.  A  river  which,  from  the  widtli  of 
f.  e  channel,  must  occasion.dly  be  of  considerable  size,  nins  through  t]>« 
niidst  of  it.  1  he  town,  in  its  circumference,  was  estimated  to  be  fully  at 
as  Cajn*  'Town,  including  all  the  gardens  of  Table  Valley ;  but  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  streets,  and  the  lowness  of  the  buildings,  it  was 
iaipossible  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  houses ; 
It  was  concluded,  however,  that  they  could  not  be  less  thtn  two,  nor  more 
than  thiee  thousand,  all  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  construction,  and  dif- 
kiing  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  chief,  except  that  his  was  a  little  larger 
th:.n  the  otliers.  The  whole  population,  including  men,  women,  and 
‘hitdicn,  they  considered  to  be  from  leu  to  fifteen  thous:md  persons.*  p.  39) 
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TItc  ronstrurtion  ofihrfp  huts,  is  commodious  and  uniform* 
the  iiihabitunis  arc  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  lloiten* 
tois ;  eomparaiivi'lv  cleanly,  social,  haiulsome,  ingenious, 
tlK*y  rather  exeit(',  than  gratify,  onr  cnriosity  concerning  the 
iiiterit>r  of  Africa,  '('hey  do  not  i(epend  wholly  on  their  docks  and 
hertls,  hnt  als(»  employ  thetnsclves  in  tillage.  Tiicir  religious 
notions  appear  to  he  indistinct  and  inetVicient  ;  and  if  they  per- 
fc»vni  any  rites,  they  aix*  intended,  tn^t  to  honour  the  perfec¬ 
tions,  hilt  to  deprecate  the.  hostility,  of  some  invisible  power. 

'l  ie*  a  tribe  still  farther  norili,  are  liescrihed  as  ex- 

P  •rt,  not  only  in  agrlcnlinre,  hut  even  in  smelting  of  ores,  in 
carving,  and  are.hiteci nre.  Hnt  king  M<)oliahahan  did  not 
choose  that  our  travellers  should  esteiid  their  researches  any 
farther.  At  one  ]>laee,  south  of  Leetakoo,  thev  as<‘eiuled  a 
ntonn’ain,  in  whii  li  the  pertihi)ation  aiui  loss  of  pnlaritv  in 
tin*  magnet,  strongly  indicated  the  existence  of  iron  :  but 
they  eovihl  not  discover  any  specimens  containing  this  metal  in 
its  native  state. 

Are  we  gravely  to  believe  t!ie  tale  fd  tin*  (»reek,  who  cm« 
ployed  the  l*il>le  given  him  hy  the  mi!>sionarv  Kieherer,  to 
fahricate  a  new  ndigion,  of  which  lie  was  to  he  tlie  hcresiarcli? 
iM*  a  similar  complexion  is  the.  story  relateil,  |».  p. 

W'here  Mr.  Ik  eondesi  ends  to  give  a  lecture  to  mis>ioiiarics, 
lie  must  allow  ns  tt>  remind  him,  that  he  is,  most  correctly,  a 
sutm' ultra  crepidam.  !le  may  he  skilleil  in  other  sciences,  but 
certainly  theology  is  not  Ins  forte.  To  liim  religion  appearsas 
a  distant  ohjeet  in  a  mist  ;  of  its  nicer  beauties  and  relations  lie 
seems  totally  ignoratu,  aiul  of  its  inagnitiule  and  hearings,  as 
a  grand  whole,  lit*  forms  mo-t  erroneous  conceptions,  lie  docs 
not  intorin  ns  what  has  mov(*d  his  in*  against  the  respectable 
Sot.iety  ftn*  Missions  to  Africa  anti  the  Kast  ;  nor  ilo  we  protess 
to  l>t*  in  the  secret :  hut  it  is  easy  tti  see  how  eagerly  he  em¬ 
braces,  or  invents,  an  opportunity  of  traducing  their  character 
anti  et>ndiict.  for  tins  purpose  hi*  compart's  them  with  the 
Moravians,  ulio  have  a  luissioo  in  South  Africa;  and  consider¬ 
ing  Me.>srs.  Kieherer  and  I'.dwards  as  acting  undi'r  the  auspices 
of  the  ohnoxions  society,  he  studiously  tlepreeiates  their  la¬ 
bours,  and  misn'presents  tlieir  success.  W  hen,  therefore,  Ihj 
i^trives  to  paint  Mr.  Kielierer  as  a  silly  t*nthnsiast,  by  ridiculing 
some,  talr  whicli  he  sent  home  in  his  reports  to  tlie  society,  he 
exposes,  not  only  Ins  bigotry,  hut  his  ignoraticc  ;  as  he  evi- 
4l«Miily  does  not  know  to  whom  ll»e  reports  were  addressed. 
Mr.  K.  has  no  (!aniu*etion  with  the  Society  for  Missions  to 
Africa  anti  the.  f'.ast,  lint  was  sent  out  l>y  a  hotly  totally  distinct, 
the  Mis>ionary  Soeieiy  in  London.  Mr.  li.  is  full  of  Ids  praise* 
<»n  the  Moravian  missionaries*,  they  will  not  rejoice  in  his  good 
opi:j:on,  sinee.  he  explicitly  distinguishcii  them  from  Oosptl 
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pl^sioinrics,  and  applauds  them  on  the  same  system  of  p^ratni. 
rojisonin'T;  which  infidels  and  heterodox  sectaries  have  aU 
been  ca^vr  to  maintain,  lie  would  liave  us  bedieve  ihai 
ci  iiiZHtion  is.  absolutely  lu'cessary  to  prepare  for  a  reception 
of  tin*  (jospel,  urging  the  impossibility  of  savages  compre- 
jjcndiiig  the  abstr'i>;e  mysteries  of  the  Christian  cn  e  l.  On  the 
coitrarv,  there  are  no  mysteries  in  that  creed,  which  a  Hotten* 
toi cannot  romprelieiul  as  well  as  Mr.  Barrow:  what  it  is  most 
t^se^t^:d  ibi  a  sinner  in  every  tribe  and  climate  to  know, 
itisverv  eas\  for  him  to  understand.  Is  it  credible  that  Mr.  H. 
siionlu  i  cnsure  the  preaching  of  Scripture  doctrine,  as  surpass- 
inijnie.  intedect,  and  uninteresting  to  tlie.  feelings,  of  a  llotten- 
lot,  if»  the  same  breath  which  acknowletlges,  “  tiiat  (me  of 
the  AiVican  converts  delivered  a  very  able  discourse  on  regeiie- 
iif»M !”  One  such  fact,  as  Mr.  B.  here  n‘cords,  w’ill  l>e  i 
stror.JT'T  avirnment,  with  uvery  judicious  unprejudiced  mind, 
than  ail  his  conjectures,  and  doubts,  and  declamations.  But 
those  ho  are  acejuainted  with  the  success  of  the  missions  in 
(ii  vnla.id  and  North  \inerica,  or  w  ho  have  heard  any  particu* 
Idis ci.  'cerning  the  Hottentot  converts  who  visited  this  conn- 
tr),  udl  retiuire  no  contirniation  of  tiie  opinion  they  must 
have  formt  d.  And,  in  fact,  after  the  express  declaratioius, 
ami  uniform  tenor,  of  Hevdation,  we  demand  very  little  expe¬ 
rience  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  weak  and  illiterate*,  and  that  even  a  way-faring  man  needs 
uot  err  tlierein.  In  Mr.  Barrow’s  condemnation  of  t!ie  slave 
trade,  and  of  Darwin’s  contemptible  and  borrowed  theory  of 
sponraneons  generation,  we  cordially  ac(|uicsce. 

With  regard  to  this  volmne  in  general,  the  reader  is  already 
in  possession  of  onr  opinion.  (A)nsidering  its  deficiency  in 
point  of  novelty,  we.  think  tliree  guineas  and  a  half  a  high 
price,  notwirhstanding  all  its  cleganc(\  Fhe  style  is  lively, 
but  careless;  unauthorised  woi\is,  and  involved  sentences, 
arc  lVe(pK‘ntly  to  be  met  with.  riic  aipiatinta  plates,  twenty 
in  nuinb(;r,  are  very  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  * 
they  arc  coloured  in  exact  imitation  of  drawings.  The  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  are  rather  curious  than  important,  and  wc 
could  sacrifice  several,  for  the  actjnisition  of  one  good  map. 

On  the  whole,  w  e  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Barrow  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  he  has  alVord(Hl  us,  and  the*,  information  he  lia^coilectcd ; 
relict  ting  also  on  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  work 

A  fit  companion  to  his  more  important  publications,  wc  are 
disposed  to  forgive  the  lieavy  tax  which  he  has  levied  oii  our 
purses. 


An.  V.  Exfioiitonf  Dlscffurres  nn  thr  of  Gmesisy  itttrrsjtfrsrd  tolth 
Prntticni  Rrfertiont,  By  Andrew  Fuller,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  32k  277, 
Price  \Ot.  Ws.  Burdltt,  180(>. 

COMMKNTAl'OliS  on  tlir  saefed  writings  may  Ik'.  dividcil 
into  the  critical,  the  spt'cnlativc,  and  the  practical.  It 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  wliich  is  the  most  valuable  class,  lor 
it  must  tKcnr  to  every  one  tl)at  disquisitions  on  the  ineanin^of 
words,  aiul  on  the  doctrines  which  they  itnply,  are  no  further 
ti>4*lnl,  than  as  they  direct  the  ('hristiar.  in  liis  journey  tlirouirh 
this  life,  and  prepare  liiin  for  a  better.  It  is  to  be  lameinej 
tliat  this  subservient  relation  of  learnin^^  and  reasoniui;  shoiilil 
ever  l)ave  been  forgotten;  and  that  ainon^  the  defenders,  and 
expounders  of  divine  revelation,  should  Ik*  found  men,  who 
overloiiked  their  personal  concern  in  the  message  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  were  aj>parentlv  more  intent  on  ascertaining  its 
autlH*ntic!ty  and  explaining  its  meaning,  than  on  securing  or 
reeomiiK'iiding  an  interest  in  its  henefus.  Mr.  Fuller  ranges 
with  a  very  diderent  class;  and  tliougli  we  could  have  welcomed 
a  more  fref|nenl  recurrence  to  the  explanations  which  hist(;iy 
ami  philology  have  fnrnishi‘d,  we  are  gratified  to  meet 
uitb  an  exposition,  which  applies  the  records  of  scripture  so 
imnK-iliiitely  to  the  eircumstanees  of  th(',  reader,  and  wherein 
every  prudential  and  religious  admonition  maintains  and  ex¬ 
presses  a  distinct  reference  to  tiie  doefrinc-s  of  rc'dempiioji. 

'riic’sc'  diseours<*s  are  short,  and  bfty  eight  in ’mmln’r  ;  the 
author  seU-cts  a  paragraph  of  convenient  length,  and  furnishes 
a  concise  rxpo>ition  of  its  l(*ading  eircumstanees,  accompanicMl 
with  a  few  practical  ri'tlections,  and  occasionally  with  a  nsdiil 
criticism.  'I'he  jiaragraphs  an*  not  insc-ricd  at  length,  l)iu  re- 
fc'ired  to  by  tin*  initial  and  final  verses.  Much  originality  of 
critical  remark  must  not  be  cxjkM'ted,  nor  must  the  reader  be 
surpriac'd  if  he  often  nu*c*t  with  a  trite  and  olividns  n*doction; 
but,  we  will  veiuure  to  promise  him,  much  more  frequently, 
a  u  anly,  judieious,  and  useful  tram  of  observation,  exprosseU 
in  simple*  and  vigorous  laugiiiigc*. 

’riie  following  apjdicatiou  of  (ien.  vi.  11.  to  modern  times, 
ue  conceive  to  be  just  and  important. 

From  the  Indurncc  of  corruption  in  juoducing  vudmee,  and  bringing  ©• 
the  deluge,  we  may  seethe  impoit.ince  of  puie  religion,  and  those  whoiid- 
here  t(»  it,  to  the  Nsell-lving  ot  society.  'I'liey  are  the  preserving  principle* 
the  s,di  o{  the  earth  ;  and  whtni  tliey  are  banished,  oi  in  any  way  become 
vxtiuct,  the  consccmences  will  bj  soon  felt.  While  the  sons  of  God  wck 
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^  tos^ollAcr,  and  continued  faithful,  (^od  would  not  dcnrov  the  world 
their  sakes ;  but  when  reduced  to  a  single  tamily,  he  would,  as  in  the 
^  of  Lot,  take  that  away,  and  destroy  the  ix*st.  I'he  late  convulsions 
b  a  neighbouring  nation  may,  I  appa*hend,  be  easily  traced  to  this  cause  : 
ai!  their  violence  originated  in  the  con-uption  of  die  tme  religion.  About 
one  bundled  and  thirty  years  ago  the  law  which  protected  the  reformation 
in  that  country  was  repealed;  and  almost  all  the  ixligious  people  were  either 
fiardcred  or  banished.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  cxpcct- 
fd,  ibc  great  body  of  the  nation,  princes,  priests  and  jicople,  sunk  into  in- 
idcliiy.  I'he  protestant  religion,  while  it  continued,  w.is  the  salt  of  the 
file  ;  bat  when  banislied,  and  superstition  lud  nothing  left  to  counteract 
it,  things  soon  hastened  to  their  crisis.  Popery,  aided  by  a  despotic  civiJ 
^emment,  brougJit  forth  infidelity,  and  the  child  as  soon  as  it  grew  up  to 
maturity  murdered  Its  parents.  It  the  principal  part  of  religious  people  in 
ihii  or  any  other  country  were  iliiven  away,  tlie  rest  would  soon  become 
ir.fiileU,  and  practical  atheists  ;  and  what  every  order  and  dcgri'e  of  men 
toulil  have  to  expect  from  the  prevalence  of  these  principles,  there  is  rio 
want  of  examples  to  intorm  tliem.  pp.  85 — 8(i. 

The  ri’ marks  on  Abraham’s  jiruposal  to  Lot,  Gen.  xiii.  8, 
ire  reinarkabiy  piTtimMit. 

•Mr.  ruller’s  hypothesis  rrspocting  the  object  ])rojioscd  by  the 
biiihiers  of  llabel,  is  we  believe  original;  we  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  soniti  time  since  in  a  jieriodical  work,^  to  which  Mr.  F. 
roiitribntcd.  7  he  conieclme  licit!  mainlained,  is  that  a 
mnt't'sal  uionnrcfii/  was  the  oti’ject  proposed,  and  that  Nimrod 
kicis  jiroliably  the  chief  promoter  of  ibis  projeei.  'I'lie  point  is 
i.'giu*d  with  much  force  and  ability :  the  wliole  of  lliis  discus- 
•!oii  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  statement,  ])|'.  LS'J,  188,  of  the  n:i1  nre  of  jnstifving  faith, 
heurstlie  liand  of  a  master ;  it  di>p!av.^  very  considerabh*  acute- 
Hess  in  distiiigui.'iiing,  and  prccisiiin  in  dcfimng  dilferences. 
L't,  we  (lonbt  whether  fainihes  in  general  posses^,  cnongh  po- 
frn.itlon,  and  ttxert  cnoiigli  atiention,  duly*  to  comprehend  it. 
1‘artof  this  passage  wc  transcribe,  tf^cn.  xv.  4,  b.) 

Much  is  made  uf  this  pa«:sagcby  theaposric  Paul,  in  establishing  the  doc- 
thne  of  justification  by  bildi ;  and  much  has  Ix  cn  said  by  others,  as  to  tlie 
nifuning  uf  both  him  and  Moses.  One  set  of  expositors,  consinoring  it  as 
cxtaiiVvJy  evident  that  by  taidi  i?  here  meant  //^c  m/  rf  hrluvingj  contend 
Jor  tliis  as  our  justifying  righteousness.  Faith,  in  their  account,  seems  to 
b.  imputed  to  us  for  rigiit«‘Oasnesa  by  a  kinil  of  giacious  compromise,  in 
'*biwli  (jod  accepts  o^  an  imperfect,  insnxid  of  a  perfect  olx'dience.  An- 
w!k*r  set  of  exposilv.u  s,  jealous  for  the  honour  ot  tree  grace,  and  of  the 
n^^hteojsnevs  of  C'htist,  contend  tliat  the  f.iitii  of  Abram  is  .here  to  be  taken 
^^fcUvrl^y  for  the  ti  lif*  oufin(.ss  of  Christ  Ixdievfd  in.  To  me  it  appears 
both  these  expositions  are  forced.  To  establish  die  doctrine  of  justiti- 
iJtion  by  the  tiglu  ousness  of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that 
‘“•cldth  of  Abram  i..eans  Christ  in  whom  he  belieted.  Nor  canrthis  be 
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ftiaintaincd  :  for  it  \n  tnnnifestly  the  same  thin^%  in  the  account  of  the  apo^, 
rie  Paul,  as  bfUcvin^y  wliicii  is  very  distinct  from  t^e  object  b<*lieved  in, 
'I'hc  truth  apix'ars  to  lx*  this  :  It  is  hiith,*  or  belicTi*!^,  Uiat  is  counted  for 
ri  rhteousness  ;  not  however  as  a  ri‘'htcou8  act,  or  on  account  of  inyir.he-  ^ 
rent  virtue  contained  in  it,  but  in  respect  of  Christy  on  whose  ri^htcomnest  ii 
iermi.iatss,  pp. 

Several  svioceedinir  pa'^es  dovelope  atid  explain  this  state, 
mem  with  iiiuch  perspicnitv  and  address. — Alter  treatinj^  on 
F.sau’s  pnfitncncss  (Heh.  xii.  15.  11.1  in  despisinj;  his  title  to 
the  hiessingsof  the  covenant,  INlr.  F.  remarks, ^Gen. \xv.  29- Jl.) 

TIic  spirit  of  his  language  was,  ‘  I  cannot  live  upon  promises:  rive  me 
ton'.ediing  to  cat  and  drink  ;  for  to-morrow  i  die.*  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  in  evei*y  age  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  poor  deluded  souls  continue  to 
despise  tilings  disunt  r.nd  heavenly,  and  prefer  to  them  the  momentary  gra«  I 
lifications  oi  flesh  and  sense. 

From  the  whole  we  may  perceive  in  this  case  a  doctrine  which  run 
through  the  scriptures,  nriirielv,  that  while  ti'.c  s  ilvadon  of  t!  ose  that  arc 
saved  is  altogether  of  grace,  the  destruction  of  those  that  are  Ion  will  be 
found  to  Ix*  at  tlieniSelves.  From  what  is  recorded  ot  Jacob  he  certainly 
had  nothing  to  boast  of  ;  neither  h.ad  Ksau  any  thing  to  complain  ot.  He 
lost  the  blessing  ;  but  not  witiiout  having  first  despised  it.  p.  809. 

'I'ho  following  jiassugc  is  iinotlKM*  proof  of  Mr.  F.’s  laudable 
rfdcrcnco  to  doctrines  iu  the  course  of  his  exposition. 
(Jon.  xw'i.  l-li. 

Let  us  pause,  and  obse’  re  with  attention  this  important  passage.  /  am 
the  (hi!  if  Ihthci !  Such  words  could  never  have  been  uttered  by  a  created 
angel ;  ijur  does  tile  appealing  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  or  messenger,  ac« 
cold  ulthihe  scriptun’  .iccount  of  God  the  Father  :  it  must  therefore  have 
been  il:e  Sou  ot  CmhI,  whose  frequent  appearances  to  the  ]-..iir..»rchs  afforded 
a  prelutle  to  his  inc.iiuation.  I’aul,  speaking  of  Christ  in  his  jireincarnate 
character,  says,  U.Alhein^  in  the  Conn  of  God-,  Iv  thought  it  n  .»t  robbery  to 
be  t  qunl  with  God.  Hut  to  wi.at  dees  the  apostle  refer  ?  When  or  where 
had  lie  a])peared  equal  with  God  ?  In  such  instances  as  these,  no  doubt, 
vherriu  he  const.iiitly  spake  of  himself,  and  was  spoken  to  by  his  servants, 
as  God  ;  and  iu  a  manner  whicii  evinces  tliat  he  accounted  it  tw  usurpation 
ot  tjiat  whicli  did  not  belong  to  him.  Vol.  11.  p.  43. 

One  whole  discourse  (llie  30lh)  is  devoted  totbe*  22d  chapter 
of  (»en<*sis,  iu  whicii  t!u*  triuiiijdi  of  fiiiih  over  tlie  feelings  ot  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  so  alfectingly  recorded.  In  this  chapter  the 
author  di’viates  from  hi^  usual  juacticc  of  expouiuling  verse  hr 
verse*,  and  ilivideshis  subject  in  t!ie  loriu  tif  a  .sermon,  The  reader 
may  torm  a  truer  estimate  of  Mr,  Fuller'.'J  talents  from  this  di^ 
course  tlian  perhaps  from  anv  otiier  part  of  the  book;  be  wiH 
recognize  in  it  a  peculiar  skill  in  investigating  the  parts  ot 
his  subject,  placing  them  all  in  a  bold  liglit,  and  tracing  out 
their  relations  to  each  ulbcr,  and  llicir  icfercncc  todistaiil  and 
neglected  objects. 
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The  history  of  Joseph  occnpi»*s  more  tlinn  half  tlie  second 
rolunie.  It  was  natural  for  INIr.  F.  to  enter  on  this  narrative 
with  ‘  some  dismay;’ a  narrahve  so  i merest iiejf,  that  it  shames 
ererv  attempt  at  |)araphrase,  ami  which  has  been  am])liftcd  by 
so  iiianv  eminent  writers,  though  on  the  whole  it  gains  so  littfc 
bv  amplification.  For  onr  own  part,  we  were  by  no  means  sur¬ 
prized  at  finding  from  Mr.  Fuller  an  exposition,  often  original, 
iml  usually  acme,  impressive,  ami  pathetic.  For  this  we  were 
prepared  hy  having  observed  in  his  writings,  not  merely  a  |>ei 
culiur  cast  of  thought,  hut  such  indications  of  ingenuou* 
srnsihility,  as  (to  the  shame  of  melapl^ysics)  are  rarely  met  witu 
among  those  who  reasofi  with  force  and  accuracy,  l^ut  we 
must  curtail  our  (juotations,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself,  for  a  copious  and  nourishing  rej)ast.  We  uould  direct 
ifiin  j)articularly  to  tlie  remarks,  p.  290,  in  which  the  prudence 
of  .loseph,  and  the  dangers  of  pre  -eminence,  are  well  illustrated, 
to  pp.  2‘23-(S  for  Jacob's  interview  with  Pharaoli,  and  to  p. 
fora  vindication  of  Joseph’s  politii!al  procciMlings.  The  more 
aiVceting  ]>;iss;»ges  cannot  fail  to  to  he  disiingtiished. 

'I’Ik*  conclusion  of  rliis  exposition  is  highly  forcible  and  argu* 
uK  utaiive;  from  wlfich  wc  select  our  filial  extract. 

None  can  deny  the  f.ict,  that  men  are  wiiat  they  ought  not  to  be  :  but 
how  they  came  to  be  so,  cannot  be  told.  To  say,  as  many  Jo,  that 
rock  is  good,  but  that  it  gets  corn-pt  in  rearing,  is  to  reason  in  a  manuer 
that  no  one  would  have  the  face  to  do  in  any  other  case.  If  a  tree  were 
fouml,  which  in  every  climate,  every  age,  every  soil,  and  under  every  kind 
of  cultivation,  brought  foith  the  fruits  of  death,  nobody  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  ot  a  poisonous  uuttirr.  Such  is  the  account  given  us  by  reVela* 
tion,  and  this  book  informs  us  how  it  Ivcaine  so.  It  is  true,  it  does  not 
answer  curious  questions  on  tfiis  awful  siibieet.  It  traces  tlic  origin  of  evil 
as  far  as  sobriety,  and  Immility  would  wish  to  enquire.  It  states  the  fact, 
that  C’lod  hath  m tide  man  upright and  that  lie  hath  sought  out  many  inven* 
fio/is :  hut  there  it  leaves  it.. 

It  the  doctrine  of  the  t.ill,  as  narrated  in  this  book,  lx*  admitted,  that  of 
.•alvatiun  by  tree  grace,  through  the  atonement  of  Clirist,  will  follow  of 
course.  I  do  not  say  that  red"mption  by  Christ  could  lx*  inferred  from  tiic 
full  itself :  but  being  revealed  in  t!ie  same  sacred  book,  we  cannot  believe 
liu*  one  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  the  otlier. — 

Finally  :  Look  at  the  antipathy  which  iseveiy  whereto  l)C  seim  Ixtwecii 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  them  that  fear  G(.d  ami  them  that 
fear  him  not.  All  the  Diirralivcs  vvhich  have  passed  under  our  review,  at 
tliose  of  C  lin  and  Abel,  Enoch  and  his  Ci'*temjK)raries,  Isaac  and  Ishmoc*!, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  arc  pictures  of  originals  which  the  wtirlJ  continues  in 
every  age  to  exliibit.  But  this  book  traces  this  antipathy  to  its  source  ;  and 
gives  us  reason  to  expect  its  continuance  till  iialan  and  his  ciiusc  shad  be 
bruited  under  our  feet.  pp.  270-272. 
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After  our  remarks  during  the  course  of  this  article,  any 
further  opinion  must  be  supertiuoiis.  We  freely  rc- 
coiumeud  the  work  as  likely  to  be  very  acceptable  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  families,  and  for  assisting*  the  meditation  of  every  atten¬ 
tive  reader.  Vet  we  fmd  it  necessary  to  add,  that  a  family. ex- 

Iiositor  is  not  exaetiv  the  otiiee  for  which  Mr.  Fuller’s  talents 
lave  desii^ned  him.  11  is  pouersare  accustomed  to  expand  with 
a  vigour,  which  must  l)e  necessarily  crampt'd  by  the  scanty 
limits  and  servile  regularity  of  an  exposition.  He  is  more 
ftuccessfnl  when  liis  freedom  from  sueii  re.straints  enables  him  to 
explore  widely,  to  examine  minutely,  and  to  contend  in  open 
j;ronnd  with  the  oppositions  of  enmity  and  error.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  conceive  that  his  labours  would  have  been  better 
devoted  to  a  treatise,  a  series  ofes.says,  ora  volume  of  sermons. 

We  have  expressed  our  rej^rel  that  !Mr.  F.  has  availed  hiin- 
telf  so  little  of  erilical  illustratious ;  it  is  not  necessary,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture, to  detailthe  i*esearchi‘sof  the  learned,  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  ailopl  tlieir  results;  and  to  an  undue  nejjjleet  of  these  helps 
we  a>crH)e  some  ditliculties  and  embarrassments  in  this  expo¬ 
sition. 

'Fhe  style  is  nervous  and  accurate;  but  too  often  awkward, 
and  aiiti(|uate(l.  I’he  fre(piency  of  (juaint  expressions,  and 
particularly  tlie  occasional  instances  of  jirotescjue  familiarity  in 
describing  the  transactions  of  the  infant  world,  are  faults  which 
Would  be  .severelv  censuretl  in  a  work  of  less  merit. 

Mr.  F.’s  reputation  as  a  writer  is  already  established, especially 
by  iiis  piiblieationson  tlur  moral  tendency  of  Socinian  tenets,  and 
on  the  ah>urdities  of  Deism,  lie  is,  therefore,  the  more 
entitled  to  respeet,  for  thus  presentiin^  the  public  with  a 
work,  whieli  is  likelv,  iimeh  rather  to  extend  his  iiselul- 
uess,  than  to  increase  his  celebrity. 


Art.  \'l.  Homcy  a  Poimh.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  I.IO.  Price  Black¬ 
wood,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and  Co.  London.  180(). 

every  man  iivinj^,  if  he  be  not  ntterlv  forlorn  of  lecl- 
ing — a  Cain  both  in  heart  and  life — there  is  one  spot  of 
eartli  more  dear  tlian  all  the  world  beside;  that  spot  is  Home. 
Aad  w  hether  it  he  the  place  of  his  nativity,  or  his  residence, 
the  scene  ol  his  fondot  regret,  enjoymmit,  or  hope,  thither, 
ul'.enever  he  thinks  of  busting  anti  innocent  Imppiness  below', 
o.s  spirit  will  turn  with  inetlahle  desire  and  emotion.  Domes- 
:  e  tieligliis  have*  olteii  heen  the  themes  of  verse  ;  and  as  no 
T  .e.isures  are  more  trtMierallv  cndearinix,  so  no  strains  have 
'  •  .1  nu)re  welcome  to  tin*  young  and  the  old,  the  grave  and 
thoi>c  ill  which  the  charms  of  home  have  been 
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(liilv  cclebratccl.  Goldsmith  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of 
Hriiisli  poets :  and  why  ?  llecaiise  in  his  compositions,  few  as 
they  are  in  number,  and  brief  in  extent,  are  fotmd  more  fa- 
milV  pictures,  drawn  from  the  life,  than  we  meet  with  in  the 
works  of  any  other  writer, — except  Cowper,  whose  exquisite 
skill  in  dclincatim;  the  peace  and  the  comforts  of  Home,  in 
alliance  with  the  most  cherished  affections  of  the  In^art,  ha*! 
shed  a  jj^race  over  his  severe  and  solemn  pat^es,  which  renders 
th(':n  izratefiil  even  to  tiie  j^iddy  and  the  profane. 

A  fairer  dower  never  grew  in  the  fields  of  poesy,  than  that 
which  our  author  has  transplanted  to  oriuimetit  the  entrance  of  • 
his  “  Hof/icP 

“  O  quid  solutis  cst  boatius  curls  ! 

“  Cum  mens  onus  reponit,  ac  pcregrino 
“  Lahore  fessi  vonimus  larcm  ad  nostrum, 

**  Desidcratoque  acquicscimus  lecto.  CatulL 

It  would  be  as  easy  to  embrace  a  rainbow  as  to  translate  these 
lovclv  lines  ;  they  are  not  to  be  touched  in  our  language. 

The  present  writer,  however  lie  may  sud'erin  com|)arison  with 
ethers,  is  warmly  sensible  to  the  endearments  of  domestic 
life,  and  he  celebrates  them,  w'ith  much  pathos  and  fancy,  and 
with  considerable  splendour  of  versification.  His  work  isilivided 
into  three  parts  ;  but  we  shall  not  trace  their  contents,  for  the 
plan  is  desultory,  and  defective  in  that  harmonious  arrangement, 
and  grailual  dcvelopemcnt,  whir.h  seduce  and  sharpen  ciiriosi- 
ir,  uhilcthc  interest  deepens,  and  the  subject  briglitcns,  till 
Ae  whole  is  unveiled  in  full  beauty  and  proportion.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  od'er  a  few  extracts  and  remarks. 

Once  I  beheld, — how  dear  to  memory’s  eye 
Nature’s  wild  scenes  improved  hy  novelty  /— 

The  vernal  tenqH'st  Arran’s  summits  hide. 

Move,  sternly-low’ring,  o’er  the  troubled  Clyde» 

JX'epen  tl.e  gloom  of  Cowal’s  hills  of  heath. 

And  wave  his  terrors  over  green  Roseneath, 

Worn  Leven’s  laughing  vale  each  chanii  exile^ 

And  pour  liis  wrath  on  many  a  trembling  isle. 

Yet  one  fair  islet  scorn’d  his  fierce  career, — 

Her  fields  unshadowed  and  her  founUiins  clear* 

As  if  his  radiant  shield  srme  an^el  cast 

(ti* er  her  young  foliage,  *wept  the  tempest  past. 

Safe  from  the  gusts  th.it  ravaged  hill  and  dale, 

'I  he  waves  rough-roili  fig,  and  the  arrowy  h.'ii], 

She  smiled  in  loveliness,  and  on  her  breast 
'J'he  storm-chased  sunbeams  found  a  place  of  rest. 

Bright  shone  that  isle  amid  the  dashing  foaru, 

But  brh'htcr,  lovelier  far,  to  me  is  Home. 

1^01.11.  “  2  >I 
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Tl]r  second  line  of  this  quotation  is  inexensahly  prosaic ! 
the  word  cxili\  in  the  eic;l»th,  is  falsely  accented  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme:  and  the  hrilliant  simile,  which  we  have  marknl  in 
italics,  is  obscured  hy  an  elision  so  constrained,  that,  in  tuir 
judgement,  it  amounts  to  a  dehtet  in  grammar :  otherwise  tke 
passage  is  truly  picturesque  and  poetical.  'Flie  tale  of  I'dwin 
and  Agnes,  in  the  second  part,  though  rather  too  long  aiii] 
languid,  possesses  considerable  merit.  \\\' copy  the  ftdlowiiM^^ 
li!M*>  from  tlur  ship-\vre('ked  I'.dwin’s  solilo(juy,  for  tlu',  sake  of 
the  tifth  <  oiiplet,  in  which  we  lind  an  example  of  an  art,  little 
understood  among  modern  poets — that  of  rendering  a  ge/zr/vi 
image  puriicular^  hy  the  introduction  of  some  happy  incidcin 
or  tircumstaiiee  conneeted  with  it. 

“  Oh  happy  Ignorance  !  Perhaps  even  now, 

Her  lips  again  repeat  our  plighted  vow. 

'fhat  s<*at  IS  hers,  Ix'ueath  tlie  beechen  grove, 

Where  first  she  lieard,  nor  scorned,  my  timid  love. 

Still  1  behold  her,  as  she  sat  reclin’d. 

Her  dark  locks  waving  in  the  western  wind  ; 

I.ight-stealing  blushes  wander  o’er  her  cheek, 

.And  her  bright  eyes  a  thousand  meanings  sjx'ak  : 

I  lei  cl»‘ck,  tliat  rose4)ud  turning  from  the  gale, 

Hi  1  eves,  the  bright-blue  sky  of  Annandale. — 

^  Heavens,  what  soul-melting  radiance  in  them  shone, 

-As  soft  she  sighed,  ‘  Thine,  Edwin,  thine  alone  !’ 

Here  two  hacknied  compliments  to  ladies’  checks  iiml 
eyes,  arc  cxipiisiiid v  improved  by  “  the  rose-hud,” — “/zzrw. 
ini^  f  rom  ///c  — and  the  sky  being  “  the  bright  blue  sky,” 

not  of  any  w  here  or  every  where,  hut  of  “  AnnandalCy''  which 
instantly  opens  a  iu*w  and  interesting  scene  to  the  imagination, 
'The  Holy  Scriptures,  shining  inevorv  page  with  “  light  from 
Heaven,”  alionnd  in  this  lively  and  heantiful  moile  of  ainpliti- 
cation.  Of  living  poets,  (irahame  anil  W^altcr  Scott 
i'lnplov  it  most  freqnentiv,  and  sometimes  with  great  ctlcrt. 
In  the  same  soliloipiy,  and  immediatidv  below,  we  wew 
vexed  to  stumble  over  ashocklnglv  false  aeceut. 

“  Ah,  must  I  still,  by  portunc’s  frowns  liarrnss’d,”  &c. 

In  the  third  part,  the  author  ileserihes  generally  the  joys  of 
Home,  and,  tf  we  rightly  uiulerktand  him,  of  his  own  Home  in 
particular;  for  we  gather  from  sundry  intimations,  that  he  onc« 
forsook  tlu*  abode  of  trainpiillitv  and  “  explored  the  fieltlsof 
war,”  but  long  since  returned  to  bis  “  Home,”  and  his  “  Lny 
ina  of  whom  he  speaks  with  warm  eoningal  aiVettion,  [O 
leveral  sweet  jiassages.  As  this  kind  of  love  is  rarely  fouiiii  lO 
poeirv.  we  shall,  in  a  closing  extract,  shew'  how  onr  antlior  haf 
ieeceedeJ  on  so  amiable  and  uncommon  a  tli»'me.  DcicribiuJ 
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hisictiini  to  his  “  Home,"  after  a  reluctant  temporary  absence^ 
lit*  i>uys, 

But  that  fair  fomi  ? — Her  view  delight  restores  ; 

My  heart  descries  her  and  my  sou!  adores. 

*  I  U  she,  In  every  evil,  faithful  proved  ; 

'Tis  sht*,  than  heahh,  life,  liberty,  more  loved  ; 

And  thou,  sweet  child,  whom  many  a  tie  enJearl, 

Source  of  a  thousand  hopes,  a  thousand  fears, 

Where  art  thou  ?  Why  not  to  my  bosom  press  ? 

Oh,  come  in  smiles,  and  give  my  soul  its  rest 
See,  lightly  darting,  oVr  the  green  she  flies,— 

Health  on  her  cheeks,  and  pleasure  in  her  eyes  ; 

Breaks  through  the  thicket,  o’er  the  low  fence  npringif 
And  round  me,  shouting  uith  delight,  she  clings* 

Adieu  the  pangs  of  absence,  hence  alarms  ; 

T  hold  my  heart’s  best  treasure  in  my  arms.  * 

Sickness  or  Pain  !  Do  they  our  Home  invade. 

As  erst  their  Sire  polluted  Eden’s  shade? — 

No  mercenary  stranger  loiters  near. 

Bribed  to  cold  kindness,  taught  to  drop  the  tear 
That  never  held  communion  with  the  heart : 

The  hand  of  Love  peiforms  each  tender  part  ; 

Tlic  pillow  smoothes,  the  draught,  the  cordial  brings, 

And  steals  from  Anguish,  unaware,  his  stings. 

The  sigh  sc'arce-formM,  her  watchful  glance  descries, 

I'll’  unspoken  wish  is  open  to  her  eyes ; 

And  all  the  virtues,  that  in  happier  hours 

We  praised,  but  coldly  praised,— half-hid  their  pow’rs,— > 

Now  with  the  charms  and  port  of  angels  move. 

And  boundless  admiration  join  to  love.” 


Tl  1C  smaller  poems  subjoined  are  not  without  merit ;  there 
is  a  spirit  in  some  of  the  stanzas,  which  reminds  us  of  the  un¬ 
rivalled  lyre  of  Montgomery.^ 

It  will  be  perceivcil  that  wc  have  rcjul  this  volume  with  no 
desire  to  eensure.  We  could  have  particularized  more  faults, 
but  wc  could  also  have  pointed  out  more  beauties  in  it.  The 
versiticatioii  is  very  unequal,  and  the  descriptions  arc  frequent¬ 
ly  too  dilTuse  and  indistinct:  but  the  merits  of  the  poem  so  far 
overhalance  its  defects,  that  we  shall  not  say  another  word  of 
the  latter,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  look  for  the  former 
iheiuselvcs. 


*  Ed.  K«v.Vl;l.  II.  p.  373. 
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title  of  tliis  interesting^  volume,  nt  otire  condiK'ts  tFie 
atte.ntion  of  the  reader  to  those  margins  of  human  know- 
h'dge,  in  whieli  trutl'i  and  error  appear  to  inters(‘et  each  other 
like  the  crirks  and  headlands  of  the  ocean  and  the  shore; 
among  these  our  author  has  made  att  I’xtensivc  circuit,  ami 
upon  si>nu‘  hold  and  proje.ctino  |>oint  of  land,  lie  now 
erects  his  oh.^ervatory,  and  iletermine.s  the  limits  and  relations 
oftho>e  inlc'ts  and  promontories  which  he  survi*vs.  He  has 
hecn  umli’r  the  neci'ssiiv  of  walking  hy  the  glimmerings  of 
mental  twilight,  upon  those  distant  confines,  which  hut  few 
have,  presumed  to  tread  ;  and  from  which,  ftwver  still  have 
heen  able  to  accomplish  a  retreat,  with  credit  to  themselves, 
or  advantage  to  mankind. 

In  the.se  ohscure  regions,  it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  our 
author  should  have  met  with  no  dilHculties,  or  fallen  into  no 
mistakes  I'rror,  more  or  less,  inseparahly  attends  the  works 
atui  iiKjuiries  of  man  ;  so  that  the  utmost  that  wc  should 
expect  from  the.  elVorts  of  genius,  is  that  they  cast  new 
light  on  some  oliseure  department  of  science,  though  it 
may  he  comucted  with  those  imjierfections  which  are  un- 
avoidaldc*  in  our  jiiavsent  state  of  heing. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  wi*  have  found  much  wliich  it 
gives  us  piiMsnrt!  to  conmuMul  ;  and  \\(i  have  found  a  few 
nriiclt's,  wliich  with  deference  to  tlie  intelligent  autlior,  wc 
detail  repi eluMisiole.  W'e  shall  endeavour  to  take  a  short,  hut 
imjiartial  snrviw  of  i)otii,  conimeiuing  with  some  ot  liiosc 
po  silions,  wliich  wt*  deem  diihiou.s  or  incorrect. 

‘  It  is  wortliy  of  rouKirk  on  thi*:  suUoct,  (says  ^Ir.  S.,  wlien  spvakinj; 
of  the  faculty  of  consciousness,  .ind  tin*  Ufcc  ot  terms  hy  met.’.])hoiical 
•lualogy  )*  that  in  our  i>\vn  language,  as  well  as  in  most  ot  the  languages  ot 
Kurope,  idniofitall  the  terms  .ipplied  to  the  mental  faculties,  are  ot  Latin 
niigin  ;  as,  fur  example,  mtmorifs  cor.cept'ion^  ulsirtutinn^ 

vuafiTKjtion^  he.  A  very  tew  only,  such  as  would  necessarily  occur  in  the 
i.inguage  of  .i  nuh*  people,  a-,  for  e.xamj  le,  thiniin^^  sce'tr.^% 

5vC.  are  of  S.ixoii  or  Gothic  original.  'Phis  illustrate.s  the  progress 
ot  the  liuman  mlp.il,  in  what  relates  to  consciousness  ;  and  traces  the  orlpn 
ot  Inttdleetual  pliilosoptiv  in  the  less  civilized  pari^  of  Luiope,  to  IJie  fist- 
irnoduction  of  tiie  l^atiu  Lueu.igc.*  p.  'Jlk 
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These  expressions  seem  to  convey  an  idea  that  knouled'^e 
ilepeiuls  upon  language,  which  we  can  only  view  as  a  vehicle 
of  coiiununication.  Language,  at  best,  can  be  but  the  ex¬ 


pression  of  thought,  and  necessarily 
istence  of  that  wfiicb  it  comiuunieates. 


pre-supposes  the  ex- 
riie  origin  of  intel¬ 


lectual  philosophy,  even  in  the  less  ci\ili/ed  parts  of  Lurope, 
must  he  traced  to  a  higher  source  than  the  tirst  introduction 
of  the  I.atin  tongue.  Many  (pialities  and  things  might  be 
assigned,  which before  have  been  the  subject  of  mutual  dis¬ 
course,  but  whose  Teutonic  names  have  been  for  various 
reasons  superseded  by  Latin  synonimes. 

Mr.  S. makes  the  following  remark,  p.  4o.  “.That  sensation 
and  perception,  are  ditVeriml  faculties,  may  be  iuburetl  from 
this  circumstance  in  particular,  that  though  generally,  they  aro 
not  constantly  conjoined;  so  that  there  may  be  sensation  with¬ 
out  perceptio!),  and  perci*ption  w ithoul  sensation.”  On  this 
positioti,  we  also  have  our  doubts.  For  wtne  it  admittcal  in 
allits  force,  we  should  beat  a  hvss  to  know  that  such  sensations 


us  are  unaccoin|)anied  witli  pereeptioHy  have  really  any  ex-. 
istence,  when  perception  is  presumeil  to  be  suspendetl.  And 
in  nearly  tlie  same  manner  nmst  tlie  case  appear,  if  we  invert 
tlie  order,  an.d  ]n’c^u\i\c  percept iou  to  exist  wlien*  all 
is  totally  excln  ied.  In  both  cases  we  sball  be  obliged  to  admit 
the  actual  cxisttmcc  of  tlic  fact,  while  we  deny  the  only 
evidence,  by  wliieb  in  either  case  w(i  can  ascertain  its  certainly. 
On  the  wlioie,  it  therefore  appears  evident,  that  though  wc 
admit  setisution  atul  perception  to  he  two  distinct  faculties  of 
the  soul,  which  discover  some  peculiarities  that  cannot  he 
of  common  apjdication,  yet  they  are  so  tar  connected  hy  some 
seiTct,  hut  iiidissoluhlc  lies,  tliat  their  separation  is  impos¬ 
sible. 

Professor  Scott  observes,  p.  70,  that  ‘‘  A  person  who  had 
been  alibis  life  shut  up  in  a  chamhtir  with  a  single  wiuiuiw, 
"ould  naturally  conceive  that  window  to  l)e  essential  to  his 
Might,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  his  very  limited  \  ievv.” 
Ill  this  assertion  Mr.  S.,  has  not  expressed  himself  with  that 
pLMspicuity  w  hich  is  so  visible  in  many  of  his  pagtts,  though 
liis  design,  even  in  this  instance,  is  mure  happy  than  his  selec¬ 
tion.  lie  intends,  hy  this  illustration,  to  prove  that  our  h(»dily 
organs  “  rather  limit  and  eircumscrihe  tlie  intellectiial  facul¬ 
ty,  than  become  essential  to  its  operation.”  We  ought  not, 
liowever,  to  forget,  that  it  is  not  the  :cin(Io:v,  but  the  boundaries 
hy  w  hich  it  is  circumscribed ,  that  are  the  real  cause  of  limiiu. 
tion. 

Ill  speaking  of  the  influence  of  association  on  our  various 
judgeuieiits,  Mr.  Scott  in  page  the  following  pas.sage. 
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Nothin it  u'as  conceived^  can  act  or  he  acted  upon,  hut  'u^hm 
and  u'here  it  is  present.  And  yet,  when  we  eoine  to  examine 
the  matter  strictly,  we  no  more  understand  how  bodies  act 
upon  one  another  when  they  arc  in  contact,  than  when  at  a 
distance;  and  there  are  not  only  many  intellectual  phenomena, 
but  also  many  material  phenomena,  such  as  those  of  the 
various  attractions,  which  appear  to  he  produced  by  the  nuitual 
action  ofbodiesata  distance  from  om*  another;  so  that  this 
association,  thonpjh  so  universally  prevalent,  is  to  be  accounted 
a  mere  prejudice  or  vulgar  error.” 

At  a  conclusion  so  abrupt  and  decisive,  we  cannot  hut 
testify  our  surprize  ;  and  this  surprize  is  still  hciohioncd  by 
a  consideration  of  those  reasons  which  have  conducted  our 
author  to  it.  It  is  to  be  accounted  a  iiicre  prejudice  or  vulgar 
error,  because  we  know  not  how  bodies  act  upon  one  anotlicr 
when  in  contact,  and  because  they  jxravitate  towards  each 
other,  and  arc  inllin  need  by  an  attraction,  while  at  adistance, 
which  w  e  cannot  com  prebend  !  That  g  ravitation,  w  hatever 
it  may  he,  must  i  •  ranked  amonjr  the  mysteries  nt 
nature,  will  hardly  admit  of  a  moment’s  doubt  ;  and  to  this 
truth,  Mr.  Scott  has  mon  than  assented  in  p.  355.  I  low  tlieu 
can  we  make  our  appeal  to  the',  of  w  hich  we  are  totally  ip^no 
rant,  and  presume  upon  it,  as  a  stifHcient  fecundation  to  ctum. 
leract  a  principle,  which,  if  once  destroyed,  tnust  leave  us 
involved  in  someihlfig  nearly  allied  to  a  contradiction  r 
Between  the  presence  and  ahseytee  of  body,  there  can  be  no 
medium,  and  if  the  former  may  be  dispensed  with,  while  the 
latter  may  produce  those  eHects  whicli  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ascribe  to  that  which  is  now  removed,  it  will  pt  ihaps 
be  ditbeuli  to  say,  why  bodies  may  not  act,  that  have  no 
existence.  For  wlmther  the  cause  of  any  pjiven  effect  he 
perfectly  absent,  or  perfectly  destroyed,  it  must  sustain  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  elVect  produceil  ;  in  both  cases,  there 
mu>i  be  an  etVeet  w  hich  has  no  contact  w  ith  its  cause,  thouph 
we  admit  both  cause  and  (dfect  to  be  material.  That  niatc- 
rial  causes  are  capable  of  communicating  their  inlluetice  or 
impulses  through  imperceptible  medijuns,  as  in  the  case  of 
attraction,  we  have  little  n*ason  to  disbelieve  ;  but  our  inade¬ 
quacy  of  comprehension  does  not  reach  the  ease.  A  boily 
that  is  purely  material,  can  emit  nothing,  and  can  extend 
no  impelling  or  attractive  iuHuence,  biit  what  must  ]>artake 
of  its  common  natnr**.  And  consefjutmtlv,  as  nothing  can 
communicate  what  it  has  not,  in  those  eases  wlurc  hodie« 
apparently  act  whert*.  they  are  not,  the  client  must  he,  in 
justice,  ascribed  to  that  inhuence  whicli  the  body  sends  forth, 
and  not  to  the  body  eouside.red  in  itself.  Fliis  intineiicc  or 
impulse,  must  therefore  be  present,  and  it  is  tins  that  nn^^'t 
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iinnic<l lately  proiliicc  the  visible  <  fleet.  If  any  ^iven  body 
ciiii  act  where  it  is  not,  we  see  no  reason  why  an  inipnlsc  or 
intliieiice  may  not  act  where,  it  is  not  also;  and  consequently, 
why  this  impiilse  or  inflnenec  may  not  be  absent  in  that  very 
nionienl  in  whicli  it  is  presnnuKl  to  be  present.  The  reason  that 
15  000(1  in  one  ease,  is  certainly  ^ooil  in  all;  and  if  so,  that 
iiitliu'iu  e  or  body  which  can  act  where  it  is  not,  must  be  both 
present  and  absent  at  the  same  time,  which  seems  to  be  a  plain 
contradiction. 

Aijain,  in  p.  Mr.  S<!ottsays,  that  “  it  but  too  fre(]nent- 
Iv  happens,  tlial  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  become  liabituaily 
vicious,  from  the  mere  influence  of  casual  association,  and  the 
f.ilse  shame  of  avowinj^  themselves  the  friends  of  virtue,” 
'fn  this  also  \v(;  must  in  part  object,  .\ssoeiatioti  may  tend  to 
|K‘rp(‘tnate  vice,  hut  could  never  heeoine.  tin'  coitse  of  it, 
hfcanse  tliei e  was  a  [)eriod  w  lnMi  vice  existed,  and  these  cas'.ial 
associations  did  not.  Were  we,  as  many  contend,  to  adinit 
this  princij)lc  in  its  full  extent,  wt?  must  allow  that  casual 
association  mi^ht  account  for  the  introduction  of  moral  evil, 


and  all  the  effects  produced  by  it.  lint  thonujh  our  author  has 
expressed  himself  ratlier  nnjjjnardedly  in  the  above  passage, 


we  hav(!  no  reason  to  suppose  iliat  the  inference  we  have  drawni 
forms  any  article  offiis  tlieological  cretu-l. 

Finally,  Mr.  Scott  has  observed,  p.  that  to  suppose 

our  conception  of  things  “  to  he  a  test  of  their  possibility,  so ‘ 
dial  what  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  we  may  conclude  to  be 
possihh*,  is  a  very  sini^nlar  error.”  That  this  is,  in  realitv, 
a  very  sinf^ular  error,  appears,  to  us  rather  fjiiestionable. 
hvciy  thimj,  without  doniit,  nmsi  he  |>ossible,  that  is  not 


impossible  ;  and  how  wc  can  distinctly  comrive  that  to  he 
possihli*,  which  in  itstdf  is  inijiossihle,  seems  something  more 
tlian  problematical.  Many  thimjs  may  most  unquestionably 
he  possible,  of  whicfi  w’c  can  form  no  conception,  but  we 


(aimot  (Conceive  tlu*  ])nssibility  of  that  which  is  impossible, 
liecaiise  we  must  in  this  ease  establish  a  eontradiction  in  our 


own  minds.  Wc  cannot  distinctly  conceive  the  existence  of 
iinv  thing  which  implies  a  contradiction  ;  and  every  thing 
which  involves  no  contradiction,  must  be  possible  to  that 
Power  which  is  omnipotent.  From  abstract  possibility^  Mr,  S. 
lias  appealed  to  fact,  and,  because  men  form  false  conceptions 
of  existing  facts,  be  concludes  that  some  distwet  conceptions 
linist  be  false  in  abstract  possibility. 

riicse,  and  similar  propositions,  which  are  scattered  through 
Mr.  Scott’s  pages,  we  deem  reprehensible,  since  they  conduct 
the  mind  to  conclusions  that  appear  ultimately  erroneous. 
And  if,  from  these  conclusions,  we  invert  the  order  of  our 
tlioughu,  and  retrace  them  to  their  primary  principles,  we. 
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obtain  an  in(iui)it.nhle  assurance  that  such  principles  rr.ust 
be  wrong.  But  from  defects  and  blemishes,  we  turn  to  some 
of  those  iturinsic  excellences  which  this  volume  possesses  • 
and  after  giving  the  general  oniiine  of  the  work,  little  more 
will  be  necessary,  than  to  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
extracts,  which  will  stipersede  the  necessity  of  much  aifu 
inadversion. 

Mr.  S(  'ott*s  treatise  is  divided  intt)  eight  cha[>ters,  and  these 
are  again  sub-divided  into  various  sections  ;  the  whole  work 
is  finally  completed  by  an  appendix,  which  treats  of  mathe¬ 
matical  reasoning,  and  of  the  induction  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  science. 

In  comimting  this  analvsis,  Mr.  Scott  proposes, 

*  To  adopt  die  following  arrangement  :  1st.  I'o  treat  of  consciousness, 
or  dial  f.iculty  or  nuKie  of  human  thought,  by  which  the  various  powers 
of  our  minds  are  made  known  to  us.  2d.  Sensation,  or  the  faculty 
by  which  we  experience  ]  leasing  or  painful  etfects  from  various  objects 
throu'jjh  the  medium  (»t  tlic  sens<  s.  .‘id.  Perception,  the  faculty  by  which 
we  are  informed  of  the  jnopeities  of  external  objects,  in  consequence  of 
the  impressions  th.ey  make  on  tlie  organs  of  sense,  dth.  Abstraction, 
the  faculty  liy  winch  we  analyse  objects  of  consciousness,  sensation,  or 
pTception,  ic.  and  contemplate  their  various  jirojicrtlcs  apart  from  each 
other,  .“ith.  Association,  or  combination,  the  faculty  by  which  we  con^ 
nect  togetlier  these  objects,  according  to  various  relations,  essential  or 
accidental,  so  that  they  are  suggested  to  Un  the  one  by  the  other, 
bth.  Conception,  the  faculty  by  which  we  represent  to  our  minds  the 
objects  of  anv  of  our  other  f.icuitics,  variously  modilled.  7th.  MemoiT, 
die  faculty  Iw  wfiicli  the  mind  has  a  knowledge  of  w'h.it  it  had  formerly 
perceiveii,  felt,  or  thought  ;  aiul,  hth.  Rea.son,  tV.e  fitul^y’  by  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  abstract  or  necessary  truth;  and  enabled  to 
discover  th*.  essential  relations  of  things.' 

In  ]'mMii;ig  tliis  phm,  onr  aialior  adopts,  for  the  most  part, 
tbe,  main  priiiciplo.s  of  Dr.  ivjid's  system  ;  and,  in  imitation 
of  that  illn.strtims  piiilo^oplu'r,  be  has  deth.ed,  in  bis  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  various  terms  wiiieli  designate  bis  chapters;  he  is 
cnliih*iilo  public  approbation  for  that  marked  precision,  with 
whicii  he  has  in  general  iulrodnced  his  detimtions.  W  c  say 
\n  ^tueraly  for  the  distinclion  wliich  ho  lias  made  between 
perception  and  concept  uni  y  slioidd  perha[)s  be  excepted. 
V  Pereeptiond*  (>aN  s  .M r.  Scott,)  is  the  faculty  by  which 
we  are  inforineil  tif  the  properties  of  cxtiunal  objects,  in 
constujucnce  of  tin*  impia-ssions  they  make  on  tlie  organs  of 
sense.”  “  (  oncopliem,”  be  observes  “  is  the  faculty  by 
ubicli  wo  rc  pre>esii  to  our  minds,  the  objects  of  any  of  vur 
other  fihultu's  variously  modified.” 

J'hc  term  faculty^  which  so  frecpientlv  recurs  through  the 
whole  work,  is  ceriainlv  Used  boiueliiucs  in  a  sense,  which 
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tn  itself  is  liable  to  misconception  ;  but  this  is  jiKlicionslv 
obviated  in  the  follo\vi!ig  explanatory  note.  “  'fhe  terms 
iccuhy^  operatioKyOV  poivtr  of  the  mind y  have  lontj^  been  em¬ 
ployed,  to  denote  the  various  phcnomeiia  of  human  thought. 
It  ou^ht,  liowever,  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  by  thtt 
vari(»us  faculties  of  the  human  mimi,  we  do  not  mean  any 
gepara.e  and  independent  energies,  which  n»’’y  he  supposed 
to  uniu*  iu  iormiug  the  mind  itself,  but  nunady  diiTerciit 
iiUHies  of  action,  of  the  same  thinking  principle.’*  Adopting 
thru  ii*e  term  faculty  as  synonymous  with  a  mode  of  action  of 
the  s;imc  thinking  principle,  we  are  satisfied  with  its  use,  irt 
cases  wlnne  we  should  otherwise  have  found  some  occasion 
to  uhject. 

The  ainhigiiity  which  seems  almost  inseparable  from  all 
complex  terms,  is  certainly  one,  perhaps  the  primary,  source 
of  error.  And  t*)  tills  cause,  we  may  jtrohahly  aitrihnte  many 
of  those  unmeaning  disputes  which  have  distracted  the  world, 
huidly  alVording  it  tlie  stinted  recoin pell^e  of  amiise^ 
nteiit,  or  imparting  one  ray  of  light,  to  guide  the  inquiring 
mind  through  encircling  obscurity. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
adopted,  Mr.  Scott’s  comprehensis e  luinii  has. been  e.xpanded 
to  ilie  utmost  extent ;  and  he  seems  to  have  made  liimsclf 
foiupletoly  master  of  the  liistory  and  principles  of  the  various 
systems  which  have  disputed  the  throne  of  metaphvsies.  In 
iiiaiiy  ca>es  he  has  oistly  exposed  the  absurdities  of  lliose 
opuiious,  on  wliich  so  mucli  ingenuity  has  heirn  exerted  to 
dej^rade  tin*  mental  powers  ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging,  that  he  has  applievl  his  reimalies  with  u 
masterly  hand.  On  these  points  the  reatler  will  form  s(nne 
conception  Irom  the  bdiow'lng  extract,  from  the  third  chap¬ 
ter,  whicli  treats  on  the  evidence  of’  the  senses. 

*  The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  doctrine,  of  the  Immediate  and 
irresistible  be  lief  which  accompanies  perception,  arises  from  the  opinion 
so  otien  inculcated  liy  philosophers,  of  the  tullacy  of  tlic  senses.  Almost 
all  the  ancient  philosophical  sCvts,  Atomists,  Acadi  iiiics,  iViipatetics,  and 
Sceptics,  strenuously  espoused  this  opinion,  and  illustrated  it  by  many 
common-place  arguments  ;  such  as  tlie  crooked  a})pearance  of  a  sticK 
in  the  water  ;  objects  being  magnified,  and  tlieir  distance  mistaken  in 
a  fog ;  the  Sun  and  Moon  appearing  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
iihile  they  arc  really  thousands  of  miles  ;  a  square  tower  being  taken 
for  a  round  one  ;  and  so  forth.  These,  and  many  similar  appearances, 
they  thought  were  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  senses,  which  thus  served  like  the  substantial  forms,  and 
occult  qualities,  as  a  decent  cover  for  their  ignorance.  Descartes,  and 
niost  of  the  modern  metaphysicians,  have  joined  in  the  same  complaint 
•f  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  ;  a  doctrine  which  was  vci  y  suitable  to  that 
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syRirm,  which  represented  the  perfection  of  philosophy  as  conslitinff  1| 
douht. 

‘  When  we  consider  that  the  active  part  of  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
fiom  the  bx’ginning  of  the  world,  have  rested  tlieir  most  important  con¬ 
cerns  upon  the  testimony  of  sense,  it  will  Ik*  very  diflicult  to  reconcile 
tlu  ir  coiuliKt  with  tins  so  generally  received  opinion  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  senses.  It  must  Ik*  aeknowledeed,  that  our  senses  are  limited  and 
imi  erhet,  Hal  le  to  injury  and  misapplication  ;  hut  tin’s  thev  have  in 
common  with  our  memorv,  our  judgment,  and  all  emr  other  faculties  ;  and, 
in  m;  ny  important  objects  of  knowledge  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
no  other  legitiniate  sourc«*s  of  information.  The  fact  is,  that  in  many 
rt  tliose  instances,  whic’.i  wc  call  deceptions  of  sense,  the  error  is  not  in 
the  information  which  the  senses  give  us,  hut  in  the  judgment  Or  con* 
elusion  which  we  deduce  liom  their  evidence.  'I  hus,  it  I  mistake  the 
pictuie  ot  a  eulx-,  or  ot  a  sj>here,  delineated  upon  a  plane  surface,  for  these 
Solid  bodies  themselves,  the  error  is  not  in  the  eye  ;  for  it  has  fulfilh  d  its 
otbee,  by  giving  me  information  of  ilie  form,  colour,  apparent  magnitude, 
ivc.  ot  the  object  perceived  .  but  when  I  deduce  from  these  jx'rceptions, 
that  tile  ol>ji  ct  jjerci  lved  is  a  solid,  and  not  a  plane,  1  am  guilty  of  a  piece 
ot  false  reasoning,  so  tliat,  in  fact,  tlie  fallacy  here  is  not  in  the  senses,  hut 
in  the  conclusion.^  ot  rea.*Jon.  r>ut  what  places  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
in  the  most  coiuiucing  Hglit,  is  that  it  is  by  their  means  alone,  that  we  are 
able  to  detect  this  fallacy.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  w'c  might  reason 
lor  ever,  without  being  able  to  determine  whether  we  saw  a  plane  or  a 
solid  body  ;  but  we  can  at  once  settle  the  question,  by  going  so  near  as  to 
see  its  iipjKarancc  more  distinctly,  or  yet  more  certainly  by  the  help  of  the 
sense  ol  touch,  wliosc  proper  province  it  is  to  jxTceivc  the  dimension  of 
soiidiiv. 

‘  'I'he  same  reasonings  may  be  appHcd  to  other  instance.^  which  air 
as,'rllH'd  to  the  fallacy  of  sense.  In  fact,  thereto: e,  the  source  of 
(  iioi  I’l  tfu's*.  e.i.st'sis  in  tlie  faculty  of  reason,  which  Is  niKch  more  liable 
to  mistake,  than  the  senses  are.  In  the  most  important  concents  of 
ri.inkliui,  .as  in  trials  for  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  sen.se,  th.it  is, 
of  eve  anrl  e.ir  witnesses  of  veracity,  is  admitted  by  the  judge,  as  the 
pr<'|MT  •  K>und.  ot  his  decision.  Hut  the  rcasotiirgs  ot  a  counsel  are  full? 
weighed  .muI  sctutlnliied,  and  .ulmitted  with  much  limitation;  and  if, 
a.s  Ih.  Keldvemaiks,  a  scejuical  counsel  should  ple.id  tiiat  wc  ougl'.f  not 
to  p\it  .so  much  f.iith  in  our  senses  as  to  dtjtrivi'  m«-n  of  their  lives  and 
fouuresiqon  ilulr  t(  alimony,  such  an  argument  wyiild  be  rejected  with 
<l:rdaln.  It  is  iheietoie  stionger  than  any  kind  of  reasoning,  except 
demonstration  ;  and  those  scej)tical  philosoj>lu*rs  who  have  substituted  the 
conclusion^  ot  their  own  livpothctical  systems,  in  the  room  of  the  evidence 
of  Si-n'^e,  have  bet  n  guilty  of  a  complete  fiarutoj^lsm,  or  an  admission  of 
the  less  evident,  in  loom  of  tlie  more  evident.’  pp.  l)b-l()‘2. 

'I'lx*  rc.-iNoniiig  advanced  in  llic  al>ovc  extract,  wc  hesitate 
not  t<v  ^ay,is  eliar,  eoinpreliensivc,  and  di*cisive.  It  enters 
inn>  the  csseiici*  of  the  i|nrsiinn,  and  meets  the  objeetion  man¬ 
fully ,  wiihont  having  recourse  to  stratagem  or  evasiott.  Such 
jeasc'uitig,  f>r()l)al)ly ,  the  reader  will  ctmenr  with  us  in  say¬ 
ing,  imjuiits  cuuvitiioii  to  the  mind,  while  it  dispels  tpe 
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vapours,  which  false  philosopliy  has  hecii  so  iiKliislrious  in 


raisinjj. 


Nor  must  the  reader  iinatjjine,  that  the  work  itself  contains 
hut  a  few  solitary  instances  (it  sn<di  specimens  as  we  fia\'o 
ijiveii.  On  the  contrary,  acutencsi  in  various  de’^ives  is 


coinpicuons  in  every  pa^e. 

Ill  his  chapter  on  Ahstraction,  Mr.  Scott  has  the  following 


piissii,u:e. 

‘  I  Lid  we  possessed  no  such  faculty  as  abstraction,  it  is  eviilt  nt  that 
lU  our  knowledf;e  would  liave  been  limited  to  an  acquaintance  with  imli- 
ridual  Ix'ings,  and  individual  facts.  Ihit  the  very  essence  ot’  science 
lOndsts  in  j^eneralizine,  and  reducing  to  a  lew  eias‘u*s,  «)i-  ‘OMier.il  ]>nn- 
(iplcs,  the  multitude  ot  individual  things,  which  eveiy  branch  ot  iiuman 
knowledge  embraces.  Hence,  without  abstraction,  science  could  have 
had  no  existence  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  man  would  have  lH*en,  like  that 
ot  the  lower  animals,  in  which  no  traces  ot  this  faculty  are  discernible, 
circuniscrilK'd  to  an  acquaintance  witli  those  objects  and  events  in  nature 
with  which  he  was  connected  by  a  regard  to  his  own  preservation  and 
wellbeing.'  p.  lOG. 


Oil  such  passages  it  is  almost  iicedloss  to  make  any  commoiif. 
Tli(*  sciitiiiKMits  ai\*  stroma  and  eonvinciiig  ;  tln-y  assi^rt 
iligiiitv  of  human  natnrt;,  and  must  liiid  a  mirror  in  every 
enlightened  breast.  Of  their  truth  we  camiol  possibly 
doulit ;  and  the  instant  that  we  admit  them,  onr  views  arc 
carried  to*the  full  assurance,  that  an  imnuiterial  priiieiplt! 
must  exist  within  ns,  in  which  alone  this  faenhy  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  must  inhere.  It  becomes  an  evidence  of  this  sacred 
Iirinciple;  asserting  at  once,  tlic  pre-eminetiee  of  man,  by 
licmonstratinjr  the  exisleiice  of  w  hat  never  can  be  transfen  ed. 

“  'The  original  intention  of  this  work,  was  merely  to 
furnish  a  text  hook  for  part  of  the  author’s  academical 
course.”  In  tliis  capaeitv,  and  as  a  work  which  marks  those 
jiroininent  errors  which  have  prevailed  in  the  philosophical 
world,  wc  strongly  recommend  it  to  tiie  attention  of  the 
puhlie.  And,  thongli  wc  cannot  follow'  Mr.  Seoti  in  every 
>le[)  of  his  investigations,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  ho 
lias  done  much  toward  the  establishment,  upon  nmpiestionable 
principles,  of  a  clear  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  human  nii- 
tlcrstanding. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  work  arc  ingenious  and 
pleasing  ;  in  the  first,  the  insnfticiency  of  the  definitions 
and  axioms  of  mathematical  reasoning  is  clearly  estahlislied  ; 
and  the  sccoiul  gives  the  history  and  rules  of  tlie  inductive 
process  in  physical  science ;  the  third  points  out  the 
causes  of  error  in  metaphysical  research,  and  slightly  notices 
tile  relation  of  the  principles  now  iiiainUiiiied  to  a  rational 
system  of  logic. 


He 
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/it.  VTll.  Miscellaneous  Pt^et teal  Translations,  To  which  is  added,  a  Latin 
Prize  Ksjav.  I’y  the  Rev.  Francis  Howes,  A.  M.  8vo,  pp.  14^ 
Price  1/.  ^^awm:itl,  18()(). 


"j^^lllS  volmnc  opens  with  a  translation  of  fourteen  odes  from 
Anacreon  ;  their  chief  characteristic  is  simplicity;  and  to 


tliis  prai>e,  some  of  th<;m  deserve  that  we  should  add  that 
of  neatness  and  eh*;jjante.  ’^Plie  reader  will  form  his  own  judn. 
jiuMit  from  our  specimens. 

'idle  following  is  taken  from  tlte  ninth  ode,  Fa; 'Tfpi-rpv, 


ON  ins  Dovi:. 


*•  I  ?.:n  Aracivon’ii  faithful  dove, 

C’har^vd  (Ml  messages  ot  love: 

I'mii^ht  wiMi  m.’.ny  a  tender  8i;Th, 

M'o  s  ek  his  t.ivouiite  fair  1  Hy — 

'rile  lowly  maid,  to  whose  soft  sway 
A  w  lllini:^  woild  their  homage  pay, 

'i’o  \’enus  I  belong’d  ol  old,  * 

Put  tor  a  litd'*  hymn  was  sold. 

Anacreon  since  1  learn  to  please, 

Ly  sutdi  olfices  as  these; 

Jousting  for  liim  through  fields  of  air, 

See  here,  a  billet-doux  I  bear. 

Soon,  he  says,  he’ll  set  me  free, 

I’ut  what  care  i  for  liberty? 

Let  him  free  me,  if  he  will, 

I  resolve  to  serve  liim  still.” 

It  is  a  tlcfcct  in  tliis,  and  in  most  of  the  translations,  that  thr 
measure  of  tin*  lints  !s  trcipicntly  and  inconveniently  changed. 

\\\*  sliould  not  expect  Traidjt  Ba9tXAM»  lo  be  rendered  otbei' 
wis(‘ than  by e//r//e  /(//r.  W'e  wisli  indeed,  that  a  like  de¬ 
licacy  were  observed  m  changing  the.  costmne  of  all  the  an- 
cimit  elassics.  It  is  awtiil  to  think  that  t!ie  most  amiable,  poets 
and  jihilosophei  >  of  other  times,  are  exposed  to  charges  which 
the  mouth  ot  :i  ('hristian  shrinks  from  uttering. 

'The  nerv(m>  simplieity  and  ]mint  of  the  following  lines,  it 
will  not  perliaps  he  easy  to  excel. 

“  To  lf»vc  is  painful,  it  is  tme; 

And  not  to  love  is  painful  too  : 

I'ut,  ail !  it  gives  the  greatest  pain 
To  Io\e,  and  not  be  lov’d  again!” 

Notu itlistanding  the  sense  in  these  translations  is  well  pre¬ 
served,  yt*t  ui*  think  as  much  elegance  is  by  no  means  incom¬ 
patible  with  more  fiihdity. 

The  .'Specimens  from  Catullus,  and  Theocritus,  are  certainly 
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n^uclj  inferior  to  the  other  ti-anslations.  The  measures  are  too 
licavy  for  tlic  siihjects. 

Tile  epitaph  on  Nelson, however  closely  it  may  he  imitated 
from  tin:  (ireek,”  contains  only  a  com])Iiment  which  lias  been 
etlioid,  we  believe,  in  every  newspaper  in  the  kinsjdom. 

Of  Mariiars  epigram  on  I'a  tiis  and  Arria,  it  is  enough  to 
5JIV  the  translation  is  new.  \\\*  are  not  more  delighted  with 
Drwlen’s  witty  epitaph  of  a  husband  on  his  wife,  translated 
into  Latin.  "I’hongh  the  thought  is  so  haekneyed  by  every 
okl  bachelor,  and  almost  every  married  man,  Mr.  H.  gives  us 
a«^ain  the  sickening  dose. 

“  Hie  tandem  jacct  uxor ;  hie,  ut  oro, 

In  multos  jacet  ct  jacebit  annos  : 

Velix  nunc  t'ruitui  quictc  dulci, 

Et  dulci  fruor  ipse  nunc  quictc.” 

For  this  and  some  other  triries,  Mr.  H.  has  doubtless  ran¬ 
sacked  his  school  exercises.  The  same  is  much  better  in  French, 
because  t)nly  halt  as  long: 

Ci  git  ma  femme  :  ahl  qu’clle  cst  bicn, 

Pour  son  repos  ;  et  pour  Ic  mien. 

And  still  better  in  the  English,  on  wliich  every  retailer  of 
«it,  we  snp|)()se,  has  long  occupied  his  memory  and  liis  tongue; 

‘  Hi*rc  lies  my  wife — here  let  her  lie! 

Slices  now  at  rest — and  so  am  1.’ 

The  translations  from  Horace  are  perhaps  superior  to  lliose 
from  Anacreon  ;  but  for  these  we  must  refer  our  reader  to  the 
work. 

/The  English  version  of  Adrian’s  Address  to  his  Soul,  and  of 
Gray’s  Odes  to  W  est,  arc  proofs  that  our  author  is  no  iiieaii 
vutarv  of  the  Muses. 

Ihii  we  pass  on  to  his  s])ecimen  of  a  new  translation  of 
Versiiis,  w  hich  we  quote  with  approbation,  that  he  may  he 
induct'd  to  fulfd  his  intention  of  |mhlishing  an  entire  transla¬ 
tion  of  that  satirist.  Sorry’  indeed  should  we  he,  by  any  un¬ 
timely  praise,  to  slacken  the  band  of  iitdustry,  and  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  the  lint^  labor;  but  we  think,  67 
that  Mr.  11.  needs  not  feel  mueb  chagrin  at  a  comparison  of 
his  performance  with  any  yet  before  the  public. 

“  Sluggard!  awake,”  imperious  Avarice  cries, 

“  Sec  morning  dawns;  awake,  I  say — arise.” 

Yaw  ning  you  beg  another  nap  to  take — 

**  Up !  up O  spare  me” — “  Wake!” — “I  can’t’* — Awake.” 

And  pri’thee,  what  are  your  commands?”  say  you. 

“  What answers  Avarice,  “  why  what  should  you  do. 
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But  run  forthwith  to  port,  and  issue  thence, 

The  oil,  the  lish,  the  H.ix,  the  fraifltincense, 

'I'he  Coan  wines  ?  Be  foremost  to  unpack 
The  jH  pjKT  from  the  thirsting  camel's  back, 
do,  turn  the  pimny  ;  tralhck  for  the  pelf ; 

And,  if  your  interest  needs,  forswear  yourself." 
••  hut  what  if  Jupiter  should  overhear:" 

Fool !  if  you  feel  of  Jupiter  a  fear — 

If  cju.tlms  of  conscience  choke  the  rising  lie, 
(live  up  your  trade,  and  starve  on  honesty: 

Your  salt-dish  still  wiiii  p.itient  finger  l>ore. 

And  lick  die  emptied  platter  o’er  and  o'er." 


The  translation  of  Homer’s  natrachoniyomachia  intn 
inoek-'.HM'oic  blank  verse,  is  in  some  respects,  \vc  think,  sn|)ciior 
to  Addison’s  Uallle  of  t lie  (Vanes  and  Pigmies;  Mr.  H.  pre¬ 
serves  the  tine,  sjiirit  of  the  Inirlesqvie,  with  much  success; 
and  indeed  blank  verse  is  much  more  suited,  than  rhyming  ho- 
voie.s,  to  the  e.xpression  of  ludicrous  pomposity.  Mr,  H. has  also 
been  liappy  in  the  selection  of  names  for  his  whiskered  chiefs 
and  croaking  lieroes — Pickcriiml)os,Lickmeliaaiid  IVilF-chccko, 
kc. 

In  translating  of  the  Iliad  into  blank-verse  uc  would  not 
advise  our  author  to  proceed  ;  among  other  reasons  because 
Ins  labours  are  not  wanted,  and  especially,  as  lie  is  a  (lliris- 
lian  minister,  heeanse  thev  may  he  more  [irofitahly  employed. 

'Idle  l/.itin  tuMtion,  which  concludes  this  little  volume,  \vc 
rememher  hearing  ilelivcred  in  the  Senate  House:  and  tin* 
very  eirenmstanee.  of  its  gainifig  the  Members’  prize, 
attaches  t(»  it  that  mceil  of  praise,  which  supersedes  the  iieces- 
sitv  of  onr  considering  its  merits. 


It  IS  due  to  gratitude  that  we  should  |•ocommend  the  reader 
to  an  luitoiiainmeiit ,  from  wiiicli  we  risi'  with  considerable  satis- 
faeilon  ;  and  it  is  due  to  insliee  that  we  should  assure  Mr. 
ilowes  of  onr  opinion,  that  lie  may  fairly  claim  ati  honourable 
rank  among  modern  translators. 


Alt.  IX.  The  Afiocalyf^ie  or  Rcvelition  of  St.  John  translated;  wltli 
notos,  cr.tic.d  anil  explanatory  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
the  divine  origin  of  tlie  Book,  in  answer  to  dir  ohVetions  of  the  late 
profisior,  J.  1).  Michnclis.  By  John  ChapjK'l  Woodhouse,  M.  A. 
Archdeacon  of  Salop,  ia  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
Roy.  hvo.  pp.  TOO-  Price  1  Or.  6t/.  liatch.ird.  iSOti. 

T 1 1C  lately  a(  eompanied  Mr.  Faber  in  this  route.  He 
▼  V  was  a  d.uhing  traveller,  who  rode  tlirough  thick  and 
wbm,  up  iiiil  ami  down  dale,  wltli  such  rapidity,  that  it 
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fxircnicly  diffirult  to  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  objects 
which  eauu*  in  the  way.  We  are  now  called  to  set  out  on 
the  same  iourncy,  with  a  person  of  a  character  directly  oppo¬ 
site  ;  otte  of  the  most  sober-minded  men  that  we  ever  met 
with.  Unmoved  with  events  which  pass  before  his  eyes,  and 
umier  the  unshaken  inlluence  of  certain  i^eneral  principles 
and  laws  of  criticism  which  he  has  established,  he  caludy 
examines  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Writer,  and  with  great 
ileiiberation  and  candour  weighs,  in  the  balance  of  a  temperate 
juiigeinent,  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian ‘chnrch. 

In  earlier  years  Mr.  \V.\s  attention  was  drawn  to  this  jjart 
of  sacred  Scripture,  but  not  having  time  to  pursue  his 
researches,  he  resolved  to  postpone  them  till  a  future  4)eriod, 
when  greater  leisure,  more  extensive  ae(|insitions  in  literature, 
j  and  fuller  maturity  of  judgement,  might  enable  him  to  attend 
to  them  with  better  prospects  of  success.  In  the  mean  time 
I  lie  determined  to  avoid  the  perusal  of  every  book  or  treatise 
on  the  subject  ;  and  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  Bishop 
Jlurd  on  Propbeev,  he  resolutely  adhered,  that  lie.  might 
arrive  at  the  work,  free  from  prepossession  in  favour  of  any 
system,  and  unfettered  by  a  predilection  for  any  particular 
mode  of  interpretation.  After  bis  work  was  written,  however, 
he  examined  preceding  commentators,  and  adopted  their 
inrer|)retation  where  it  seemed  reasonable,  liis  manner  of 
proceeding,  am)  the  cations  of  interpretation  which  he  laid 
down  for  Ins  direction,  are  so  instructive  ami  so  good,  that  wu 
c  iiinot  forbear  iiistn  tiiig  them  in  his  own  words. 

‘  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  found  myself  at  liberty  from  oilier 
engagements  to  pursue  my  original  design,  and  alter  some  preparatory 
itiailes,  began  to  read  the  Apocalypse,  unassisted  by  any  of  the  commen* 
utors. 

*  And  without  j)lacing  any  presumptuous  confidence  on  my  sagacity, 
or  my  literary  acquirements,  of  the  mediocrity  of  which  I  was  fully 
conscious,  I  felt  myselt  not  altogether  discouraged  by  the  seeming  dilliculty 
4)f  the  attem]>t.  Por,  if  the  Apocalypse  be  of  divine  revelation,  it  appeal  ed 
to  me,  that  an  uniformity  must  be  expected  to  subsist  between  tliis  and 
other  parts  of  sacred  Scripture  ;  and  that  the  clue,  fortracing  and  develop- 
ing  its  iiguratlve  language  and  meaning,  would  be  8;ifely  and  effectually 
derived  from  that  source.  If  the  same  divine  spirit,  which  dictated  the 
preceding  prophecies,  were  also  the  inspircr  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions, 
a  mutual  relation  must  subsist  between  them  ;  and  the  light  derived  from 
the  one,  must  contribute  most  beneficially  to  the  elucidation  of  the  other. 

This  then  was  the  Jirst  principle  upon  which  I  resolved  to  ground  my 
method  of  investigation  ;  to  compare  tlie  k.nguagc,  the  symbols,  the. 
predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  those  of  former  rcv'clations  ;  and  to 
admit  only  such  imcipretation,  as  should  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of 
this  diviny  authority. 
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‘  A  seccnd  controlling  principle  seemed  necessary.  For,  as  the 
guage,  symbols,  and  predictions,  thus  interpreted  by  the  assistance  oT 
Scripture,  were  to  be  applied  aftenvards  to  historical  facts,  a  preliminary 
question  seemed  to  occur  ;  to  what  kind  of  history  are  they  to  be  applied? 
'I'o  profane  history,  or  sacred  ?  to  the  extensive  and  boundless  mass  of  the 
Gentile  hisior)’,  or,  exclusively,  to  that  of  God’s  chosen  people?  To 
assist  me  in  answering  this  question,  I  had  recourse  to  the  preceding  pro¬ 
phecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  How  have  we  bc'cn  authorised 
to  explain  these  ?  In  what  kind  of  history  do  they  appear  to  have  been 
accomplished  ?  The  answer  was  at  hand  ; — The  history  of  the  church  of 
God.  For,  in  this  sacred  history  we  find  the  divine  prophecies  principally, 
and  almost  exclusively,  fulfilled.  For  whenever  sacred  prophecy  is  seen 
to  defiate  from  this  its  peculiar  object,  it  is  in  such  instances  only, 
wherein  the  fortunes  of  God’s  people  nave  become  necessarily  involved  with 
those  cf  heathen  nations.  When  the  people  of  God  were  to  become 
subservient  to  the  four  monarchies,  the  character,  and  succession,  and 
fates  of  those  monarchies  were  predicted ;  but  the  main  object,  continually 
kept  in  view,  was  their  deliverance  from  these  successive  yokes,  by  the 
superseding  dominion  of  the  Messiah.  This  supreme  and  universal 
dominion,  gradually  and  finally  to  prev.iil,  appears  to  be'  the  grand  object 
of  all  sacred  prophecy  :  :.nj  revolutions  of  worldly  power  among  the 
Gentiles,  seem  to  be  noticed  only  at  those  times,  when  they  impene  or 
promote  it.  Therefore  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  appeared  to  be 
m)plicablc  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  to  the  progress  or  retardment  of  that  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  which,  when  these  predictions  were  delivered,  had  already 
begun  to  obtain  its  establishment  in  the  world. 

*  And  1  conceived  myself  obliged  to  adopt  ns  a  controlling  principle 
of  interpretation,  that  unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse 
should  in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mod('  of 
.apj-dication,  the  predictions  were  to  be  applied  to  events  occurring  in  the 
progressive  kingdom  ot  Christ. 

*  In  the  wide  field  of  universal  history,  innumerabl**  events  may  be 
selected  by  the  industry  of  investigators,  seeming  to  Ix'nr  resemblance 
to  the  figurative  pictures  of  holy  writ.  Instances  of  wars,  famines,  con¬ 
quests,  and  revolutions,  may  l>e  separated  from  that  infinite  mass  of  in¬ 
formation,  appearing  to  iissimilatf  to  ( resemble)  images  presented  in  prophecy. 
Sonic  restriction  is  therefore  necessary  to  guide  investigation,  and  to  serve  as 
chart  and  compass,  through  such  extensive  and  dilficult  seas  ;  and  what 
can  be  deemed  mori'  proper  than  this  principle,  which  derives  its  authority 
from  the  analogy  of  sacred  Scripture  ? 

‘  A  third  controlling  principle  seemed  also  requisite,  arising  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  kind  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  thus 
appean'd  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  prophecies ;  it  is  a  kingdom  not 
temporab  but  spiritual  ;  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  not  established  by 
the  means  and  apparatus  of  worldly  |X)wer  and  pomp,  not  bearing  its  ex¬ 
ternal  ensigns  of  royalty,  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession 
of  the  ruling  principles  ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  is  within 
you. 

‘  Such  a  kingdom  may  be  in  a  great  degree  Independent  of  the  fatef 
and  rt volutions  of  empires ;  affected  only  by  tliosc  changes  in  the  jwlitlcal 
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iDrU  which  are  calculated  to  produce  the  Increase  or  decline  of  rcligiout 
koowledge,  and  of  pure  profession  and  practice.  Wars  therefore,  and 
ciHKjuest,  and  revolutions  of  short  extent  and  of  great  political  import,  may 
be  $up]»osc*d  to  take  place  even  in  the  Christian  world,  withooi  becoming 
the  pio}K.*r  object  of  Christian  prophecy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Christian 
vorld  may  be  subdued  by  a  ferocious  conqueror,  the  sufferings  of  the 
ranqulshed  may  be*  such  as  result  from  ferocious  conquest ;  the  faithful 
ienants  of  Christ  may  undergo  their  common  share  in  tliis  calamity,  may 
lufTcr  grievously  in  their  property  and  in  their  persons  ;  yet,  in  such  timci 
of  general  distress,  if  their  religion  be  not  denied  them,  if  they  enjoy 
those  consolations,  which  under  such  afflictions  their  religion  is  designed 
to  bestow  ;  if  corrected  by  the  awful  visiuition,  not  only  tliey,  but 
Christians  of  lower  practice,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  earth  in  general, 
shall  be  seen  to  tuin  to  their  God,  and  allow  to  his  purifying  religion,  its 
due  influence  on  their  hearts  and  lives,  shall  we  expect  that  such  a 
mrolutlon  should  be  predicted  as  a  calamity,  as  a  woe  ?  Our  conception  of 
the  state  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  (the  object  of  such  prophecy,)  will  deter¬ 
mine  us  to  answer  in  the  negative.  But  if  such  a  conqueror,  after  having 
subdued  the  bodies  of  men,  should  proceed  to  extend  his  usurped  dominion 
over  their  souls,  should  require  them  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
heavenly  king  ;  to  deny  their  God  and  Redeemer  ;  then  will  succeed  a 
conflict  of  another  nature,  and  a  resistance  deserving  the  notice  and  inter¬ 
ference  ot  divine  prophecy.  Then  will  be  employed  those  arms,  which 
properly  Ixdong  to  this  spiritual  warfare ;  then  will  the  kingdom  be  truly 
advanced  or  diminished.  I  descnlx'  this  imaginary  conquest,  succeeded  by 
wch  spiritual  conflict,  only  as  what  nui^  happen  ;  not  adverting  to  any 
kitnllar  instances  which  have  occurred.  I  mention  them  to  shew  with 
what  previous  notions  I  formed  the  rules  of  interpretation,  for  which  I 
deem  myself  accountable. 

*  A  fourth  general  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  also  ado}>ted  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work,  tiot  to  uttcmjit  one  particular  explanation  of  those 
frophccies  vhich  remain  jftt  to  he  fulfilled.  Few  words  will  shew  the 
reasonable  foundation  of  this  rule,  wliich  I  am  sorry  to  obsen  e  so  frequently 
transgressed.  They  shall  be  borrowed  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  “  God 
gave  these,  and  the  prophecies  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men’s 
curiosity  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  tilings  ;  but  that  afu-r  they  were 
fulfilled  they  might  be  intei'jireted  by  the  events  and  his  owm  providence, 
tiut  the  interpreter’s,  be  then  manifested  to  the  w  orld.” 

The  good  sensi*,  tin*  sagacity,  the  wisdom,  the  pictv,  and 
the  ja>uie>s,  of  tlie>e  rides  iit  expoimding  this  projihctic 
we  cannot  sniVicicntly  eommeiul.  Hut  good  rules, 
it  may  he  objected,  are  oftener  made  tliaii  observed 
iiiis  iieeusation  cannot  be  lirouglit  against  Mr.  \V’ ;  lie 
iJiieres  faitbfidlv  to  bis  principles  tbrougb  l!ie  whole 
wk.  Wliiie  be  was  writing  bis  commentary ,  events,  astonish¬ 
ing  and  awful  in  the  extreme,  constantly  solicited  bis  ai- 
U'liUon;  blit  lie  was  not  daz/led,  nor*  drawn  aside  from 
tl'ai  steady  solierness  of  mind  wliicli  lie  appears  eminer.tlv 

jiosses.-j.  'i'be  Frencli  revolution,  which  maddened  io  many 
Voi.  ll.  \ 
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But  run  forthwith  to  port,  and  Issue  thence, 

I'he  oil,  the  fish,  the  n.ix,  the  fraffkincensc, 

'I'he  Coan  wines  ?  Be  foremost  to  unpack 
I'he  pepper  from  the  thirsting  camel's  back. 

CfO,  turn  the  pi*nny  ;  trathek  for  the  pelf ; 

And,  if  your  interest  needs,  foi  swear  youiself." 
Hut  what  if  Jupiter  should  overhear  r" 

Fool !  if  you  feel  of  Jupiter  a  fear — 

If  qualms  of  conscience  choke  the  rising  lie, 
(live  up  your  trade,  and  stiive  on  honesty: 

Your  salt-dish  still  witli  patient  finger  l>orc. 

And  lick  tlic  emptied  platter  o’er  and  o'er." 


The  tra!islation  of  Homer’s  natrachomyomachia  int»i 
inofk-'.UMoir.  blank  verse,  is  in  some  respects,  wc  think,  siijicrior 
to  Addison’s  Ualllc  of  the  (Jrancs  aiul  Pigmies;  Mr.  H.  pre¬ 
serves  the  true  spirit  of  the  burlesque,  with  much  success; 
and  indeed  blank  verse  is  mnc!i  more  suited,  than  rhyming  ho- 
voies,  to  t’.ic  expression  of  ludicrous  pomposity.  Mr,  H. has  also 
been  iiappy  in  the  selection  of  names  for  his  wh.skered  chiefs 
and  croaking  heroes — Pickcrumbos,  Lickmeliaand  Pulf-checko, 
i^e. 

in  translating  of  the  Iliad  into  blank-vorsc  wc  would  not 
advice  our  author  to  procei'd  ;  among  other  reasons  because 
bis  laliours  are  not  wanted,  and  especially,  as  he  is  a  (diris- 
tian  minister,  because  thev  inav  be  more  profitably  employed. 

'The  Latin  or.ition,  which  concludes  this  little  volume,  we 
rtMuember  hearing  ilelivcred  in  the  Senate  House:  and  tin* 
%ery  circumstance  of  its  gaining  the  Members’  prize, 
attaches  ti»  it  that  meed  of  jiraise,  which  supersedes  the  neces¬ 
sity  ot  on  I*  considering  its  merits. 

It  is  due  to  gratitude  that  we  should  i*ecommend  the  reader 
to  an  luitrriainment ,  from  wiiich  we  risi'  with  considerable  satis- 
facilnn  ;  and  it  is  due  to  inslice  that  we  should  assure  Mr. 
ilowes  of  oiir  i.»piiiion,  tiiat  lie  may  fairly  claim  ati  honourable 
rank  ainoiui  modern  translators. 


Alt.  IX.  I  hr  Afiocdlyftsr  or  RcveldtJon  of  St,  John  tvdnslatrd ;  witli 
not-.'s,  cr.tic.t!  and  explanatory  :  to  which  is  pwtixed  .1  dissertation  on 
the  divine  01  igln  of  tlie  Cook,  in  answer  to  die  ob;rcti;)ns  of  the  late 
pDfiSior,  .1.  1).  M  ichnclis.  By  John  Chap|H'l  Woodhouse,  M.  A. 
A  relull' .icon  of  S.do|>,  in  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
Roy.  hvo.  pp.  TOt).  Price  1  Or.  Gi/.  liatch.ird.  180G. 

lately  aicoinpanicd  Mr.  Faber  in  tins  route.  He 
^  was  a  d.Nhing  traveller,  who  rode  through  thick  and 
v!un,  up  iiili  and  down  dale,  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
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fxtreniclv  difficnlt  to  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  nhjccts 
which  came  in  the  way.  ^^'^c  are  now  called  to  set  out  on 
the  same  journey,  with  a  person  of  a  character  directly  oppo¬ 
site  ;  one  of  the  most  sober-minded  men  that  we  ever  met 
with.  Unmoved  with  events  which  pass  before  his  eyes,  and 
iimler  the  unshaken  inlluence  of  certain  *:!:eneral  principles 
and  laws  of  criticism  which  he  has  established,  he  caindy 
examines  the  text  of  the  Sacred  W’riter,  and  with  great 
ileliberation  and  candour  weighs,  in  the  balance  of  a  temperate 
judgeineni,  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian ‘church. 

In  earlier  years  Mr.  \V.\s  attention  was  drawn  to  this  |)art 
of  sacred  Scripture,  but  not  having  time  to  pursue  his 
researches,  he  resolved  to  postpone  them  till  a  future  ^leriod, 
when  greater  leisure,  more  extensive  aeijuisitions  in  literature, 
and  fuller  maturity  of  judgement,  might  imahle  him  to  attend 
to  them  with  better  prospects  of  success.  In  the  mean  time 
lie  determined  to  avoid  the  pernsa!  of  every  hook  or  treatise 
on  the  subject  ;  and  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  Bishop 
Hurd  on  Prophecy,  he  resolutely  adhered,  that  he  might 
arrive  at  the  work,  free  from  prepossession  in  favour  of  any 
system,  and  iiidcttered  by  a  predilection  for  any  particular 
mode  of  interpretation.  .After  Ids  work  was  written,  however, 
he  examined  pr(‘ccding  commentators,  and  adopted  their 
inter j)retaiion  where  it  seemed  reasonable.  His  manner  of 
proceed  in.*,  am)  the  canons  of  interpretation  which  he  laid 
down  for  Ins  direction,  are  so  instructive  and  so  good,  that  wu 
c  iiinot  forbear  inserting  them  in  his  own  words. 

‘  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  found  myself  at  liberty  from  otlicr 
engagements  to  pursue  my  original  design,  and  aitcr  some  preparatory 
studies,  began  to  read  the  Apocalypse,  unassisted  by  any  of  the  commen* 
la  to  IS. 

‘  And  without  placing  any  presumptuous  confidence  on  my  sagacity, 
or  my  literary  acquirements,  of  tlie  mediocrity  of  which  1  was  fully 
conscious,  1  felt  myself  not  altogether  discouraged  by  the  seeming  dilHculty 
4)f  the  attem])t.  For,  if  the  Apocalypse  be  of  divine  revelation,  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  an  uniformity  must  be  expected  to  subsist  between  tliis  and 
other  parts  of  sacred  Scripture  ;  and  that  the  clue,  fortracing  and  develop¬ 
ing  its  figurative  language  and  meaning,  would  be  s;ifcly  and  effectually 
ilerived  from  that  sour  ce.  If  the  same  divine  spirit,  which  dictated  the 
preceding  prophecies,  were  also  the  inspircr  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions, 
a  mutual  relation  must  subsist  between  them  ;  and  the  light  derived  from 
the  one,  must  contribute  most  beneficially  to  the  elucidation  of  the  other. 

This  then  was  the  Jirst  principle  upon  which  I  resolved  to  ground  my 
method  of  investigation  ;  to  comjiare  the  finguagc,  the  symbols,  the. 
predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  those  of  former  revelations  ;  and  to 
admit  only  such  inteiyrctation,  as  should  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of 
tiiis  diviny  authority. 
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‘  A  sercnJ  controlling  principle  seemed  necessary.  For,  as  the  Ufiw 
guage,  symbols,  and  predictions,  thus  interpreted  by  the  assistance  oT 
Scripture,  were  to  be  applied  aftenvards  to  historical  facts,  a  preliminary 
question  seemed  to  occur  ;  to  what  kind  of  history  are  they  to  be  applied  ? 
I'o  profane  history,  or  sacred  ?  to  the  extensive  and  boundless  mass  of  the 
Gentile  history’,  or,  exclusively,  to  that  of  God’s  chosen  people?  To 
assist  me  in  answering  this  question,  I  had  recourse  to  the  preceding  pro¬ 
phecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  How  have  we  been  authorised 
to  explain  these  r  In  what  kind  of  history  do  they  appear  to  have  been 
accomplished  ?  The  answer  was  at  hand  ; — The  history  of  the  church  of 
<^rod.  For,  in  this  sacred  history  we  find  the  divine  prophecies  principallv, 
and  almost  exclusively,  fulfilled.  For  whenever  sacred  prophecy  is  seen 
to  deviate  from  this  its  peculiar  object,  it  is  in  such  instances  only, 
wherein  the  fortunes  of  God’s  people  have  become  necessarily  involved  with 
those  cf  heathen  nations.  \Vhen  the  people  of  God  were  to  become 
Bubservient  to  the  four  monarchies,  the  character,  and  succession,  and 
fates  of  those  monarchies  were  predicted ;  but  the  main  object,  continually 
kept  in  view,  was  their  deliverance  from  these  successive  yokes,  hy  the 
superseding  dominion  of  the  Messiah.  This  supreme  and  universal 
dominion,  gradually  and  finally  to  prevail,  appears  to  be  the  grand  object 
of  all  sacred  prophecy  :  :.nd  revolutions  of  worldly  power  among  the 
Gentiles,  seem  to  be  noticed  only  at  those  times,  when  they  impede  or 
promote  It.  Therefore  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  appeared  to  be 
miplicable  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  th^ 
Christian  church  ;  to  the  progress  or  retardment  of  that  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  which,  when  these  predictions  were  delivered,  had  already 
begun  to  obtain  its  establishment  In  the  world. 

*  And  1  conceived  myself  obliged  to  adopt  as  a  controlling  principle 
of  interpretation,  that  unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse 
»hould  in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  anotlvM*  miKk'  of 
application,  the  predictions  were  to  be  applied  to  events  occurring  in  the 
progressive  kingdom  of  Christ. 

‘  In  the  wide  field  of  universal  history»  innumera'ble  events  may  be 
selected  by  the  industry  of  investigators,  seeming  to  Ix'ar  resemblance 
to  the  figurative  pictures  of  holy  writ.  Instances  of  wars,  famines,  con¬ 
quests,  and  revolutions,  may  Ik*  separated  from  that  infinite  mass  of  in¬ 
formation,  appearing  to  lusimtlatr  to  ( resemble)  images  prt'sented  in  prophecy. 
Some  restriction  is  therefore  necessary'  to  guide  investigation,  and  to  sciTeas 
chart  and  comp.ass,  through  such  extensive  and  dilVicult  seas  ;  and  what 
can  be  deemed  more  proper  than  this  principle,  which  derives  its  authority 
from  the  analogy  of  sacred  Scripture  ? 

*  A  third  controlling  principle  seemed  also  requisite,  arising  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  kind  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  thus 
appearx’d  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  prophecies ;  it  is  a  kingdom  not 
temporah  but  spiritual  ;  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  not  cstaluished  by 
the  means  and  apparatus  of  worldly  power  and  pomp,  not  bearing  its  ex¬ 
ternal  ensigns  of  royalty,  hut  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession 
of  the  ruling  principles  ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  is  within 
you. 

‘  Such  a  kingdom  may  be  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  fates 
and  revolutions  of  empires ;  affected  only  by  tliosc  changes  in  the  jH)litlcaJ 
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forU  which  are  calculated  to  produce  the  increase  or  decline  of  religioui 
koowledge,  and  of  pure  profession  and  practice.  Wars  therefore,  and 
LiHKjuest,  and  revolutions  of  short  extent  and  of  great  political  import,  may 
bf  supjKised  to  take  place  even  in  the  Christian  world,  without  becoming 
the  proper  object  of  Christian  prophecy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Christiaa 
eorld  may  be  subdued  by  a  ferocious  conqueror,  the  sufferings  of  the 
ranquislied  may  be  such  as  result  from  ferocious  conquest ;  the  faithful 
I  lenints  of  Christ  may  undergo  their  common  share  in  tliis  calamity,  may 
lufTer  grievously  in  their  property  and  in  their  persons  ;  yet,  in  such  timef 
of  general  distress,  if  their  religion  be  not  denied  them,  if  they  enjoy 
those  consolations,  which  under  such  afflictions  their  religion  is  designed 
to  bestow  ;  if  corrected  by  the  awful  visiution,  not  only  they,  but 
Christians  of  lower  practice,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  earth  in  general, 
shall  be  seen  to  turn  to  their  Cfod,  and  allow  to  his  purifying  religion,  its 
due  influence  on  their  hearts  and  lives,  shall  wc  exjxrct  that  such  a 
rryolution  should  be  predicted  as  a  calamity,  as  a  woe  ?  Our  conception  of 
the  state  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  (the  object  of  such  prophecy,)  will  deter- 
miDc  us  to  answer  in  the  negative.  But  if  such  a  conqueror,  after  having 
subdued  the  bodies  of  men,  should  proceed  to  extend  his  usurped  dominion 
over  their  souls,  sliould  require  them  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
heavenly  king  ;  to  deny  their  God  and  Redeemer  ;  then  will  succeed  d 
conflict  of  another  nature,  and  a  resistance  deserving  the  notice  and  inter¬ 
ference  of  divine  prophecy.  Then  will  be  employed  those  arms,  whicii 
properly  Ix'long  to  this  spiritual  warfare;  then  will  the  kingdom  be  truly 
advanced  or  diminished.  1  descrilx*  this  imaginary  conquest,  succeeded  by 
wch  spiritual  conflict,  only  as  what  may  happen  ;  not  adverting  to  any 
ilmllar  instances  which  have  occurred.  I  mention  them  to  shew  with 
what  previous  notions  I  formed  the  rules  of  interpretation,  for  which  i 
deem  myself  accountable. 

‘  A  fourth  general  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  also  adoj'ted  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work,  mA  to  attempt  one  particular  explanation  of  those 
prophecies  'ivhich  remain  ytt  to  be  fulfilled.  Few  words  will  shew  the 
reasonable  foundation  of  this  rule,  which  I  am  sorry  to  obsene  so  frequently 
transgressed.  They  shall  be  borrowed  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  “  God 
gave  these,  and  the  prophecies  of  tite  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men’s 
curiosity  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  tilings  ;  but  that  after  they  were 
fulfilled  they  might  be  lntei*])reted  by  the  events  and  his  owm  providence, 
oot  the  interpreter’s,  be  then  manifested  to  the  world.” 


'YUe.  good  senso,  tin*  sagacity,  llie  wisdoin,  the  piety,  anti 
the  ja>uie.>s,  of  tlic^e  rules  iii  expouiuling  this  prophetic 
honk,  we  cannot  snlVicicntly  eoinmeiul.  lint  good  rules, 
it  may  he  objected,  are  oflener  made  than  observed 
l  iiis  aeensaiion  cannot  he  hronglit  against  Mr.  W ;  he 
adheres  faithfully  to  liis  principles  throngli  the  whole 
work.  While  he  was  writing  his  commentary ,  events,  astonish- 
mg  and  awful  in  the  extreme,  eoiistantly  solicited  his  at¬ 
trition;  hilt  lie  was  not  dazzled,  nor- drawn  aside  (rora 
tiiai  steady  soiierness  of  mind  whicii  lie  appears  einincr.tiv 
lo  jiossevs.  'The  Frencli  i  cvolution,  which  maddened  <0  many 
Voi  .  II.  N 
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Other  writers  outlie  \^)ocalyjJse,  made  him  neither  a  fanatical 
parti/aii,  nor  a  frantic  adversary.  \\’hile  its  li»^htnin<Ts 
flash  in  his  face,  and  its  thunders  roar  around,  he  calmly 
travels  on  his  way,  and  views  every  ohject  with  as  iimcli 
tranquil litv,  as  if  nature  were  at  perfect  rest. 

\s  liis  sysiein  is  in  some  parts  new',  we  shall  hrielly  abstract 
it,  that  our  theolo«rical  readers,  csjjcciaily  the  students  of 
prophecy,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  considerinu;  and  ex- 
amininir  wlieiher  it  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  and  sup. 
plane  the  svstem  which  has  been  considered  as  in  som'e  mea¬ 
sure  established  by  long  reception. 

In  interpreting  the  seals,  Mr.  W.  considers  the  first,  (the 
white  horse),  as  denoting  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  its 
purity,  annmg  .lews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  this  continneil  till  the 
‘JOOlh  year  of  tlie  Christian  ;vra.  The  opening  of  the  second 
^eal,  (the  red  horse)  presents  the  contentions  of  the  diseipleg 
of  (  hrist,  and  thi^  corruptions  of  Cln istianily.  It  began 
about  the  year  200,  but  was  rcstraineil  by  the  persecutions 
which  the  Pagans  raisetl ;  it  however  broke  out  with  greater 
violence,  after  ('onstantine  was  inv(‘sted  with  the  imperial 
purple;  and  it  incliuh's  the  Arian  heresy,  r.nd  some  others, 
and  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  The  tliiril  seal  (tlic  black 
horse)  tlenotes  thr  superstitions  which  prevailed  after  fnc 
reign  of  (\>nstanline,  and  the  increasing  corruption  of  tlic 
Christian  doctrine,  so  that  pure  truth,  (the  food  of  the  soul) 
was  scarce  and  dear.  Domineering  priestcraft  raiseil  np  its 
stately  head  ;  and  the  religion  of  .Ic*sns  was  contaminated 
with  Pagan  philosophy.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  seal,  ,, 
(the  pale  horse)  the  evils  which  had  tlieir  origin  under  the  fj 
two  former  have  now'  attained  to  full  inaturitv.  Popish 

tyranny  e':i«  ••  •  tiselfover  the  lives  and  eonsrienees  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  'I'n  profess  religion  in  purity,  is  become  a  crime  in 
tlic  eyes  ot  those'  wIk^  have  sei'/ed  on  the  government  of  the 
rlinreh.  Paws  wrilter*  with  the  hand  of  erneltv  ar.e  enacted;  ! 
bloody  tribunals  arO  raised,  innhitndes  of  individuals,  who  J 
weiild  not  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  arc  put  to  ^ 
death,  and  nations  of  reputed  heretics  arc  subdued  and  cx 
tirpated  by  the  sword.  Thus  death  ami  Itell  arc  seen  to  < 
commit  devastations  of  tiio  most  horrible  kind,  and  almost  to 
eradicate  pure  rrligion  from  the  world.  ’^I'liis  began  about 
the  fourth  century,  ami  w’;ls  completed  under  popery. 

'The  tift’.i  seal  when  opened,  presents  tlic  siitferings  of 
believers  lor  the  testimony  of  .lesus.  'Phe  scene  conimcnci> 
with  the  death  of  C'hiisi,  and  it  closes  wiili  ilu*  death  of  per* 
secution.  P»iit  the  point  of  lime  whieh  is  mote  especially 
placed  heiore  the  ''yes  of  the  projihet,  is  tiie  eoncluding  part 
%if  the  louilli  seal,  when  the  cruellies  iullicted  on  the  disciple* 
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of.Icsiis  exceeded  all  bounds,  so  that  they  cry  out,  how 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  anil  true  ;  dost  Thou  not  avenge  our 
blood  on  theiu  who  dwell  on  the  earth.” 

The  sixth  seal  Mr.  W.  interprets  of  the  last  and  great  dajr 
of  retribution,  when  the  enemies  of  Christ  shall  feel  his 
deserved  vengeance. 

Tlie  opening  of  the  seventh  introduces  the  state  of  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  saints  in  Heaven. 

Under  the  seventh  seal,  the  seven  trumpets  are  blown. 
The  silence  which  takes  place,  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
reader  fortlie  introduction  ofane\y  series  of  prophecy. 

Tlie  sounding  of  the  tiumpets,  says  our  autlior,  devotes 
the  assaults  made  on  the  Christian  religion  by  her  enemies. 
The  rtrst  four  are  of  a  general  nature  ;  perhaps  coinotnponine- 
ous,  as  being  directed  to  ditVerent  objects,  land,  sea,ifce.  at  least 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  sliould  be  a  regular  succession 
ofevents. 

By  thee  tier  ts  of  the  sound  of  the  first  trumpet,  he  under¬ 
stands  the  |)ersecutions  which  fell  upon  the  .Tewish  (Christians. 
By  the  second,  the  ])ersecution  of  Gentile  believers,  by  the 
Pagans.  When  tlie  third  trumpet  sounded,  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained  A^'rom  the  fallintr  of  a  star  ou  the  rivers  and  fountains 
ol  waters,  expresses  the  harm  done  to  the  pure  religion  of 
Jesus,  from  the  preaching  of  Menander,  Cerinthus,  and 
others  who  followed  them. 

The  sound  of  the  fourth  trumpet  was  followed  by  the 
ilarkcning  of  a  third  part  of  the  sun,  anil  moon,  and  stars, 
an  apt  cmhlcm  to  represent  that  Gothic  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition,  which  corrupt  doctrine  had  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church. 

d'liis  interpretation  cannot  but  strike  every  student  of  the 
prophetic  scripture,  who  will  recollect  that  a  succession  of 
expositors  from  the  days  of  Medc,  have  uniformly  considered 
these  trumpets,  as  denoting  the  miseries  which  came  upon 
tlie  Uoman  emjiire  by  the  eruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations. 
Bnt  Mr.  VV".  coiUenils  in  support  of  bis  system,  that  as  it  is 
nniversaily  acknowledged,  that  the  three  last  trumpets  describ- 
P^l  the  invasion  of  tlie  pure  church  of  the  Rcd(‘cmer,  by  its 
anti-cliristian  foes,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
three  first,  though  of  so  general  a  nature,  “  as  not  to  warrant 

more  special  interpretation,’^  do  likewise  relate  to  similar 
events. 

Concerning  the  fifth  trumpet,  Mr.  W.  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  manner:  “  ’^Lhe  Gnostics  springing  up 
’‘nililenly  in  immense  numbers,  from  the  dark  and  proud 
philosophy  of  the  P^ast,  and  ])ossessing  themselves  of  many 
t'l  tfie  C'hristian  churches,  darkening  their  primitive  lustre, 
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inil  poi^Oninj;  their  principles  and  mornl<  ;  yet  not  surreeriiti/t  | 
against  all  the  me  nbers,  hnt  only  ap:ainst  the  more  corrupt  ’ 

part;  and  not  de>troyinp[  utterly  in  these*  the  prlnci])les  of 
the  faith,  hut  leaving  room  for  repentance  and  return  into  tim 
bosom  of  the  church;  and  rontinuiiv^  to  flonri>h  about  the 
space  of  a  hundred  atui  fifty  years,  have  wonderf  ully  fulfdled 
♦his  propltecy-*^  This  isr  certainly  the  weakest  part  of 
the  Arc Inieacon’s system, -and  that  which  he  will  be  least  able 
to  defend. 

Tlicsixtii  trumpet,  (to  use  Mr.  W.’s  own  words,)  inteuds 
the  invasion  of  the.  Mahometan  Saracet^s,  whose  mtmerous 
armies,  famous  for  their  cavalry,  hej^itminj;  their  destructive 
progress  in  the  seventh  century,  soon  overrun  ami  sulnliicd 
not  only  to  their  arms,  hut  also  to  their  corrupt  doctrine,  a 
great  part  of  the  ('hristian  clmrcli.” — “  If  therefore,  tiie  sixth 
trumpet  lie  understooil  to  l)cgin  with  the  first  Mahoiiictati 
invasion,  it  will  stand  in  its  proper  historical  ]>lnee.  So  be* 
ginning,  it  m.ay  be  supposed  to  run  through  the  whole 
perioil  of  1 2G0 years,  and  to  comaiti  all  the  succesTnl  warfare 
of  the  M.ilionu'tans  oti  the  Christians.  It  is  nor  to  ilie  nation, 
but  to  the.  religion,  that  the  prophecy  seems  to  advert,  and 
all  these  invasiotis  seem  nearly  of  tin*  same  character.’’ 

Many  other  important  events,  and  which  are  the  subjects 
of  prophecy,  occur  under  the  sixth  trumpet,  o.  g.  see  chap.  ii. 
the  tesiimonv  of  the  two  witnesses,  the.  opposition  made  to 
them,  th<;ir  death  and  resurrection.  Idie.  time  of  their  testi¬ 
mony,  Mr.  \\\  conceives  to  he.  tliiring  the  middle,  ages,  and 
%ill  the  icformation.  'I'he  witnesses  are  those  men  who  bore 
te.siimony  to  the  pure  truth  l)v  their  preaidiing,  ami  their 
life.  'J'hev  wen*  slain  at  tin*  lu^giiming  t>f  tin*  sixteenth 
century,  wln'n  tin:  chiirc.h  of  Home  considered  itst‘lf  seeme 
trom  every  attack ,  ami  imagined  iliat  every  fin*  was  crushed. 
The  beginning  of  tin*  rcronnation,  was  the  resnrre<  tion  of  the 
witnesses  from  The  dt'ad.  Ihit  .some  thmgs  respecting  them 
may  nor  be  \  et  fultillcil,  and  the  final  confliet  of  the  beast, 
with  tht*  \\itMes>es,  is  consideretl  as  yet  to  eoim*. 

Chap.  rj.  (Icserihes  the.  ]>ure  chureh  of  ^’hrist.  It  rises 
to  the  iK'giuning  of  Christianity,  deseendsio  later  times,  and 
narrates  tiie  pi'rsecmion  she.  emlurm!  from  Satan,  and  from 
the  powers  of  tin*  world  aeting  in  subserviency  to  his 
de.signs. 

In  cii.ip.  1‘?.  tin*,  spirit  of  propiieey,  depii'ts,  in  lively 
colours,  t fiat  (»nj)nsitit)n  to  tin*,  truth,  which  the  former  cliap- 
tcr  had  In  gun  to  ref)re?5ent.  Satan  appears  as  a  great  dra¬ 
gon.  lie  givi's  power  to  the  beast  ;  government  is  per- 
vcited  into  arbitrary  oppression,  and  the  chiircli  is  persecutjjl 
iti  tiu*  ino^i  cruel  manner,  Ity  the  Pagati  empire*  of  Koiiic. 
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Tlie  persecuting:  wiki  boast  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the 
conversion  of  Constantino,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Pagan 
power.  Rnt  t!iis  wound,  though  auparentjv  deadly,  was 
healed.  In  succeeding  limes,  civil  aiui  ecclesiastical  authority, 
(k*iiene rating  into  the  fiercest  tvrannv,  persecuted  the  faithful 
followers  of  Jesus,  and  couunaiKied  all  men  to  worship  the 
dr.isTon  and  tfie  hea^t,  that  is,  to  he  snbservietit  to  the  designs 
of  Salati,  in  advancing  the  worldly  interests  of  those  who 
ruled  the  nations,  by  means  diroctlv  opposite  to  the  power 
of  (kxi,  and  of  Ins  Christ.  Tin*  second  beast  from  tho 
Lord  denotes'  solely  ec:clesiasiieal  authority,  exercised  in 
malvhjg  nuMi  snl)inii  by  force,  and  giving  life*  to  the  image 
of  the  bea»<t.  The  two  horns,  as  emhlenis  of  power,  d(;notc 
the  efinreh  of  Home,  and  Mr.  W.  thinks  also  Mohammedanism  ; 
both  began  ut  same  time,  and  built  are  corruptions  of 
Christianity.  Mr.  W,  here  introduces  in  a  note,  p.  363,  several 
iiuiicions  remarks  which  militate  against  t!ie  system  of  some 
late  expositors.  \W  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  its  insertion 
here,  as  it  fully  corresponds  with  the  ideas  we  liave  had 
occasion  to  express  on  the  snhiect.'^  Tire  reader  will  find  it 
desoTving  of  his  notice. 

Ill  the  14th  chap,  wo  have  tlic  history  of  the  pure  chureli,. 
during  that  period;  and  in  the  13th^  preparation  is  made 
tor  pouring  out  the  vials. 

Tlie  lt)tfi  chap,  describes  the  pouring  out  of  the  seven 
vials,  'i’here  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  Mr.  W.’s  system  of 
prophecy,  wfiich  is  peenliarly  new,  and  therefore  we  pass 
it  over,  observing  only  that  as  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets 
denoted  injuries  snstaiiK‘d  by  the  ehnrch  of  Christ,  from 
Its  enemies,  the  pouring  out  of  the  vials  expresses  the  ca*. 
iainities  intiicted  hv  C»od  on  the  enemies  of  the  ghiucfi,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  enmity. 

hi  chap.  nth.  A  deseri jitloii  is  given  of  the  anti  Christian 
tliiMvIi.  'The  beast  deserihed  in  the  i3th  chapKn*,  our  antlior 
thinks  iiieliules  both  Hopeiy  and  Mahomeianism.  Here  it 
means  Popery  alone.  “  A  harlot  riding  on  a  beast,  is  a  prp])ei; 
emblem  of  an  apostate  chnreii,  that  proud,  gaudy,  drunken, 
hloody,  corrnj)ted  and  corrupting  society ,  whose  antitype  can 
he  tiiuiul  no  where  in  historv,  but  in  tlie  Papal  hierarchy.” 

I'iio  ISth  and  U>th  eliapiers  descitht*  particularly  the 
('csiriu’tion  of  the  aiiii-christian  church,  “  the  kingdom  of 
'helieast  and  false  pi'op!u‘t,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
^dininisiered  so  long  and  so  abusively ,  wliri'h  now  come  to  an 
fml,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  rigliieousn(*ss, 

cslablisfieil.  'Phis  is  tfiat  happy  |)eriod,  tlie  tfieme  of  so. 
many  prophecies,  w  hich,  being  still  future,  it  is  presiimptvigii't 

*  i'cl.  K*  v.  Vol,  It.  p.  tl  k.  ct 
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lo  explain  partictjiarly  ;  yet  thus  far  we  may  irenorallv  ami 
safely  conciiuie,  ihat  as  we  liave  already  seen  the  h(*ast  and 
false  prophet,  the  myslery  of  inicjuity  so  exactly  foretold 
and  the  prophecy  so  wonderfully  fidhlled  ;  tyranny,  irreli^ion, 
hypocrisy,  and  immorality  triumphant,  and  oppressive  by 
the  means  of  pretLMuled  commissions  from  Heaven;  so  this 
iisuipation  uill  he  utterly  destroyed,  and  pure  religion,  and 
peace,  and  happiness  succeed.” 

In  tlie  exposition  of  the  20th  chapter,  I\Ir.  \\’*s.  view  of  the 
millenniimi,  is  sober,  temperate,  and  rational  ;  and  he  considers 
the  21st  and  22nd  chapters,  as  descriptive  of  the  heavenly 
state. 


Our  author  lias  placed  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  three 
columns,  the  Greek  of  C»riesl)ach’s  edition  of  the  New  'i\*si;u 
ment,  a  translation  of  his  4)\vn  from  it,  and  the  coniinon 


version.  Ills  translation  is  a  very  modest  one,  and  does  not 
depart  from  the  common  version,  hnt  when  it  appeared 
necessary  to  tlie  sense.  There  is  pridiseJ,  a  dissertation  of 
133  papes,  on  the  divim*  origin  of  the  hook,  d'he  extcrnnl 
t*vi(i»M>ct'  {.’1  iivj  from  testimony,  is  fidl  and  satisfactory  ;  and 
the  disv'iiN  (  II  (if  tiie  internal  proofs  of  inspiration,  is  con¬ 
ducted  witli  ahiliiy  and  judgement. 

The  lij^nrative  hm^ua<;^  of  the  llcvelation,  IMr.  W.  lias 
studied  with  deep  attention,  and  expounded  with  accuracy 
and  skill.  V^trini^a,  who  is  considerably  more  co])ions,  holds 
the  first  ])lacc  arnonc^  commentators  in  this  respect,  and 
merits  the  repeated  perusal  of  every  Bihlical  student. — 

( )iir  author's  peculiarities  ef  exposition,  we  hope,  will  lead  his 
brethren  of  the  prophetic  school,  to  examine  the  strength 
of  his  system;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  they  will 
assuredly  do  well  to  imitate  the  patience,  seriousness,  and  so¬ 
briety,  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  his  researtlies. 


Art.  X.  /In  ( /I }  Historic and  Descriptive  Account  of  St,  Edmund's 
liurt/t  in  t:.e  County  of  Suffolk  ;  comprising  an  ample  Detail  of  the 
Origin,  Dissolution,  and  venerable  Remains  of  the  Abbey,  and  other 
Places  of  Antiquity  in  that  ancient  Town.  By  Edmund  Gillingwatcr. 
Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  3f)0.  Price  (is.  Rackham,  Bury. 

'Tallis  little  work  may  properly  bo  recommended  to  strangers, 
who  dolight  to  VLsit  antiipiiiies.  (,)f  t!ie  iiiagnificciit 
^trnctules,  wliosv'  ii'miMiits  Britain  possesses,  few  coidd  vie  in 
splendour  with  the  abbev  of  Bury  St.  KdmuiKi’s.  On  this  ab¬ 
bey,  latluT  than  tlie  tow-n,  the  work  before,  us  is  employed; 
,'nid  though  we  uiu>t  be  allowed  lo  doubt  some  of  its  inferences, 
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we  are  glad  to  see  so  much  information  compressed  into  a  vo¬ 
lume  convenient  for  the  pocket. 

'I'lie  [)resenl  appellation  of  this  town  is  undeniably  derived 
from  its  being  the  burial-place  of  Kdnuind,  King  of  the  Kast 
Anodes,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  was  martyred  by  the  Danes, 
aiul  who,  after  his  martyrdom,  pt'rforfued  abundance  of  mira¬ 
cles.  riu*  legeiuls  of  those  days  relate,  that  the  head  of  this 
liiiiir,  lu'ingat  tlie  time  of  his  murder  separated  from  the  body, 
was  soiiu;ht  i)y  his  friends  with  great  anxiety  ;  after  continuing 
their  >eare!i  without  effect,  at  length,  in  desperation,  they  in¬ 
voked  the  saint  himself,  on  which  tfic  head  immediately  ex- 
claliie'd,  ‘  here!  here!  here  T  and,  as  Lidgate  informs  us, 
who  l)eing  a  monk  of  Hury  must  surely  know, 


‘  And  never  ceased  of  al  that  longe  daye. 
So  for  to  crye  til  they  kani  where  he  laye.’ 


And  Itaving  fouiul  the  head,  he  says — 

‘  rhus  was  thcr  wepyng  niedlyM  with  gladnessc, 

And  ther  was  glidnesse  medly’d  with  wepyng  ; 

Anil  hertly  sobbing  nwynt  with  ther  sweetnesse. 

And  soote  compleyntes  medly’d  with  sobbyng, 

Accord  discordyng  and  discord  accordyng  ; 

For  for  his  deth  though  they  felc  smarte, 

Tliis  sodeyn  niyracle  rejoisM  ageyn  their  lieaite.*  p.  35 

• 

The  head  al!  this  while  had  been  gnanled  by  a  wolf,  who, 
like  a  good  fellow,  after  peaceably  attending  the  funeral,  re¬ 
tired  to  his  native  woods.  llis  generosity  is  deservedly 
eoimncmorated,  and  his  pleture  preserved,  in  the  arms  of 
the  a!)l)ey. 

Till'  abbots  were  lords  of  tlie  town  and  llie  adjacent  district, 
by  royal  donation  ;  but  tfu*ir  subjects  were  freijnently  unruly, 
and  from  time  to  time  iu  rebeiliou.  At  the  dissolutiou  of  reli¬ 
gions  liuuscs,  the  principal  cliarges  brought  against  this  insti¬ 
tution  were,  that  ‘  the  abl)ot  spent  too  much  time  at  his  granges, 
or  country  seats  ;  tliat  he  playeil  at  cards,  and  did  not  jireaeli.’ 
The  income  of  the  abbey  is  computed  by  Speed  at  2, .336/.  16^. 
The  lands  have  l)cen  estimaUtd  at  200,000/.  [)er  annum  of  pre¬ 
sent  rents ! 

A  notable  remnant  of  beatiKmisli  superstition  was  jvreservrd 
at  this  al)bey,  in  tlie  procession  aiul  «)lVering  of  a  white  bull, 
'vith  various  eeremouie>  ;  which  l)eiug  performed  for  barren 
tvoinen,  w  hether  present  or  absent,  iu  Kngland  or  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  was  of  infallible  elHcaey.  A  superstition  of  miicli 
greater  e(»nse(|uenee,  was  lliat  wliieli  eondtuimeil  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  at  lUirv,  /i[)/7j/  Zi'itehes  iu  one  year;  (l64C)a  super- 
5*iiiiou  wliicb  Butler  has  not  omitted  to  ridicule. 
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*  Other  absurd  practices  formerly  prevailing  in  tills  town  were,  what  Wui 
called  the  p'tlloreum  and  tumherellam  ;  that  is,  the  pillory  for  men,  and  the 
cucking-stool,  or  ducking-stool  for  wom^'n  ;  this  last  was  a  machine  made 
use  of  formerly  in  chastising  w'onien  that  w'ere  addicted  to  notorious  scold, 
ing ;  they  were  first  fastened  into  a  larrre  chair,  and  then  with  a  sort  of 
crane  sw'ung  over  plunged  into  a  piece  ot  water,and  then  drawm  through  it. 

Three  of  these  duckings  were  viilued  at  ten-pence  !  The  dimeiw 
sions  of  the  churches,  the  lists  of  abbots,  mayors,  and  tneinhers 
of  parliaments,  the  registers  of  charities  and  donations,  and  the 
catalogue  of  plants  indigenous  in  the  vicinity, are  very  properly 
inserted,  and  the  volume  is  adorned  with  several  plates  execut¬ 
ed  by  an  amateur. 


Art.  XI.  PubJications  of  ihe  Religious  Tract  Sotirty :  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Society,  with  Ex¬ 
tracts  of  Correspondence,  foreign  and  domestic.  *1  Vols.  pp.  100(), 
*  price  in  Hvo.  fine,  P2f. —  P2mo.  Kr.  Burditt  ^at  tlie  Society’s  Deposi¬ 
tory,  No.  (>(),  Paternoster-row),  1806. 


volumes  comprize  the  publications  of  the  Religious 
d  ract  Society  ;  an  institiiti^ri  established  in  niU*,  for  the 
5alc  and  ilistribnlion  of  Tracts,  and  whose  chief  object  in 
uniting  them  into  vohjines,  is  to  giiiile  the  jmrehaser  in  his 
5election.  Wc  have  perused  them  with  sincere  pleasure  ;  for 
tlic  various  suh'iccts  tiu*y  treat  are  the  most  interesting  and 
iinporiant,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is  ncr- 
spicuons,  .suitable,  and  tndv  evangidieal.  Rut  onr  highest 
gt’aiiheation  has  arisen  from  ndlecting  on  the  ehamiels  in  which 
these  streams  of  eternal  truth  are  intended  to  (low,  and  tlie  uh- 
jects  they  are  i!esign(*il  to  acromplisli.  'Phe  consideration — that 
by  thes(‘ publications  the  stupiil  and  ignoranl  may  Ixi  enlight¬ 
ened,  the  obdurate  terrilicii  and  melleil,  the  dissolute  reclaiui- 
eJ,  the  profane  urged  to  pour  out  his  luart,  not  in  tnirses, 
hut  in  pray<*r — that  such  effects  may  he  prodiicccl  and  Ihiir  Ihcn 
proiluced,  I’dls  us  w;th  the  most  elevating  aiul  excpiisite  sensa¬ 
tions.  W’e  have  long  lamented  that  tin;  dilVusion  of  literature 
is  a  very  dilVerent  ihii^g  from  the  iliilusion  of  yirtue,  aiul  that 
the  (Msy  cin  ulatii>n  of  knowledge  has  been  j»erverted  into  the 
service  of  licentiousness,  infidelity,  and  sedition  :  hut  in  con¬ 
templating  the  (wertions  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  we 
ran  indeed  hlcssCojcl  for  tlie  pv  ’ss  ami  the  t  burifi/scliool. 

*l'he  (hjecl  of  this  Sociity  will  strongly  recommeiul  it,  to  all 
who  are  tlidy  actuated  by  a. spirit  of  patriotism,  philanthrc^py, 
•iiul  reiigion.  The  awful  iiiHiiencc  of  irreligioii  on  the  political 
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stability,  aiul  the  intliviilual  comforts,  of  any  nation,  has  been 
(Ifclarcil  by  examples  too  near  to  be  unimpressive,  and  too  re¬ 
cent  to  be  forgotten.  It  must,  indeed,  occasion  no  less  sur- 
^,rize  than  regret,  that  some  who  are  professedly  friends  to  the 
cause  of  our  national  independence,  should  insidiously  sap  its 
onlv  sure  foundation,  and  not  merely  display  their  contempt 
of  the  Gospel  by  tlieir  own  conduct,  but  inculeatc  among  others 
imlitference  to  its  obligations,  or  doubts  of  its  truth,  'riiose, 
loo,  wiio  arc  really  desirous  of  ‘  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor’,  cannot  surely  be  uninterested  in  the  dissemination  of 
tiiose  principles,  whose  benevolent  efficacy  on  their  habits  and 
comforts,  it  retpiires  so  little  observation  to  ascertain.  But  to 
a  third  class  no  argument  or  hint  can  be  necessary  ;  no  man, 
who  extends  bis  views  beyond  the  limits  of  life,  and  considers 
the  souls  of  his  countrymen  as  immortal,  and  dej>ending  for 
their  ultimate  dis|)osal  on  the  decision  of  this  })rol)ationarv  state, 
can  need  any  stimulus  to  the  promotion  of  a  iudicious  attempt, 
to  strengrlien  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  make  men  wise  unto  sal¬ 
vation. 

As  t(^  tiu?  ])ropriety  and  utility  of  tlic  plan  adopted  hy  tliis 
Institution,  we  conceive  no  scruple  can  be  entertained.  It  mav 
bo  well,  however,  to  subjoin  the  testimony  of  two  eminent  and 
vencrabh!  prelates,  wliose  sentiments  are  proptnly  prefixed  to 
those  volumes,  d’lie  excellent  Archbishop  Seeker  observes— 

a  very  useful  method  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  religion, 
is  hv  distributing,  or  procuring  to  be  distributed,  such  pious 
books,  espeeiaily  to  the  poorer  sort,  as  are  best  suited  to  tlieir 
capacities  and  cireumstances.  Aliieli  good  may  be  done  this 
way  to  considerable  numbers  at  once,  in  a  most  acceptable 
manner,  for  a  trilling  expence.”  I’o  the  <ame  elh^ct  is  the 
opinion  ex|)rossed  by  tlie  present  Bishop  of  Durham:  “  the  be¬ 
nefits  to  be  derived  from  Sunday  Education  may  be  very  greatly 
assisted  bv  the  dispersion  of  small  cheap  tracts  on  religious  and 
moral  duties.” 

1'lie  nature  of  theseTracts  is  various  ;  some  relate  the  lives  of 
emineiitiv  pious  men,  others  seize  on  striking  and  alfecthig  oc¬ 
currences  that  are  calculated  to  impress  the  public  mind,  and 
others  are  direct  and  regular  addresses  to  the  vic*.ions  and  in¬ 
considerate  in  dirierent  circumstances  of  life,  and  several  arc  in 
tlie  form  of  dialogues  and  narratives.  Some  of  these  i\rv.  original ; 
others  are  extracted  from  our  best  religious  writers  of  different 
tleiiominations.  It  may  be  Tiicntioncd,  as  a  strong  reeommenda- 
lioii  to  candid  and  pious  persons  of  all  classes,  that  tlie  object  of 
these  I'racts  is  not  to  promote  cither  bigotry  or  schism;  all 
to|)ics  of  inferior  consequence  arc  merged  in  the  grand  <lesign, 
a  continued  ami  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  way  of 
2  dinner’s  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.’ 
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roncerniiiir  reli^iotis  puUlications  in  general,  the  Committoe  9 
pistly  ohserve,  in  the  Report  prefixed,  j 

“  that  the  styK‘  of  their  composition,  and  the  expence  of  their  purchaie, 
are  almost  exclusively  calculated  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  mci-  i 

fty  ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  have  had  both  circulation  and  effect,  there  I 

'vill  still  remain  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons,  who,  having  ncilliei  ex-  \ 

citement  to  read,  nor  means  to  purchase*,  arc  deprived  of  an  import.int  be  nefit.  i 

“  I'o  excite  tl*e  habit  of  adding,  and  the  desire  of  instruction  ;  to  choose 
aj'propriate  subjecfs,  and  to  apply  them  in  a  striking  and  an  enga^'in^  1 

manner  ;  to  jniblish  tracts  at  so  low  a  rate,  as  to  lx*  within  every  p  rson’s  ^ 

means  to  purchase,  and  to  distribute  them  gratuitously,  where  excitement  ^ 

f.dli,  and  poverty  forbids  to  acquire  them  :  these  smely  are  objects  and  ! 

txeiuons  woitliy  of  general  regard.*’ 

Subx  ripliiMJS  arc  >oliciic(l  and  employed  to  enable  the  socie- 
t\  tixlistri’ontct  and  sell  the  tracts  at  a  cheap  rate.  Snhseribers 
an*  eniitleil  to  purchase  the  tracts  at  a  reduced  price.  A  com-  j 
niitiee,  appointed  annually,  meet  in  London  once  a  fortnigiit, 
ti)  toiuinei  tiie  concerns  of  the  s('ciety,  receive*  connnnniea- 
tions,  i^c.  Many  of  these,*  as  well  from  the  (  oiitineni  as  from 
ttilVereni  parts  of  oiu  country,  are  annexed  lo  this  report  ;  they 
will  be  found  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

Some  of  the  tracts,  we  find,  arc  in  the  Welsli  atnl  Gaelic, 
others  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  languages. 

'I’he  latter  have  been  circulated,  with  truly  ('hristian  philan¬ 
thropy,  among  tlie  prisoners  of  war  resident  in  this  country, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  distributors  in  this,  as  in  ruher  instances, 
iiave  been  zealous,  acceptable,  and  successful,  indeed,  it  is 
evident  to  us,  that  the  exertions  of  the  committee  have  heinc 
an  hiuiourabk*  proportion  to  the  important  nature  of  the  task 
they  have  undertaken. 

A  ililfercnt  sort  of  tracts,  it  seems,  has  lately  been  published, 
adapted  for  circulation  by  the  hawkers.  'Fhese  are  of  a  more 
atiraerive  nature  than  many  of  the  first  series,  and  areadornal  | 
w  ith  wood  cuts.  W  ith  a  view  entirely  to  supplant  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  mischievous  trash  wliich  pollutes  our  towns  aiul  vih 
lages,  these  little  pit'ces  are  sold  to  the  vendor  so  inmli  | 
cheaper  as  to  afford  liim  an  incomparably  greater  profit,  ills 
interest  therefore  being  engaged,  not  only  are  the  incentives 
to  vice  removed,  hut  the  pictures  and  prinei[)les  of  viiiue  are 
disseminated. 

\\\*  cannot  hut  earnestly  recommend  an  institution  which 
thus  enables  the  ligiit  of  irntn  to  diffuse  itM*lf  over  our  native 
land,  dissipating  theslnuli  s  of  ignorance,  aiul  extingnishii.g  at 
once  the  Uelusii'iis  of  error,  and  the  tires  oi  ini(|nitv.  Its  ope- 
rations  may  he  instnimental  in  promoting  tin*  approach  of  that 
period,  wliicb  all  who  dehglii  to  e.xpect,  will  desire  to  aceeU'* 
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— ji  pcrio.l  when  there  shall  be  no  more  Tiecil  tor  mutual 
admonition,  when  plhinntliropic  institutionss  j^hall  expire 
in  t  ie  eompleiion  of  their  obiccts,  ami  when  thci/  shall 
no  longer  teach,  nr ty  man  hi'i  neighbour,  sin/ing,kno:i^  the  Loud, 
hut  all  ^hiril  knozc  lliM  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  ! ! 


Art.  XI 1.  l^itivs  of  Picturesque  Cottages,  wUh  PLuis,  By  W.  iVtkinson, 
Architect.  Royal  At o.  Plates  Twenty.  Price  ll.  Is.  in  Boards: 
ll.  Ijs.  coloured.  Gardiner,  London,  1805. 

lAlSPO^c'.i),  Hs  we  iiio,  inrrease  the  comfiuts  of  t!ic  jioor, 
hv  every  methiKl  conrjuiiOle  with  frne;ality,  we  Iiavo  l>ei*n 
oflule  repeatedly  »> ratified  by  the  aiteiilioti  [laid  l(»  rlx*.  proper 
construetion  of  their  cottages.  Geiitleiiieii  of  landed  property 
have  studiously  (‘mh'aviiured  to  unite  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
salubrity,  won  ornanuMitai  appearance  ;  aiul  while  they  have 
(lecorateil  their  own  demesnes  u'iiii  pleasi:i|r  ohiects,  lliey  have 
wisluvl  their  I'.Miants sliouhl  partake  of  all  the  conveniences  in¬ 
cident  to  their  station.  Ihnice  we  have  had  a  variety  of  puh- 
lications,  proposiiy^  plans,  and  projeetiiyv  snhp-cls,  of  this  rle- 
scription  ;  tint  tlie  work  hefon*  ns  is  the  only  one  we  haye  no¬ 
ticed,  tliai  Ini'  lhoui;lit  of  selecting;  what  has been  already  done, 
and  cominnidt  atinp.*  to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  the  result 
of  experiments,  not  instituted  for  tlie  purpose  of  experiment, 
but  su4;g<isted  oy  the  natural  <^ood  sense,  or  experience,  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  opinion  of  an  old  woman,  wlio  !iad  inhabited  *«i 
cottage  all  her  life,  would  have  its  yahie  in  our  judt^emeiit, 
were  we  eu^ay,ed  iu  building  cottages ;  and  pos  ahiy  too,  we 
nii^.'Ju  sometimes  prefer  it,  iiowever  empirieai,  to  iiratof  an 
arcliiteet,  which  was  only  speculatirc.  A  nu.ri-  evinsidmahh* 
colh;ciion  of  cottages,  as  const  ructeil  in  different  parts  of  K11J4:- 
laiul,  as  adapted  to  different  scites,  to  level  ground,  to  hills,  to 
nioimtains,  to  the  lake  siile,  or  adjacent  to  a  river  ;  as  near  to 
towns,  to  other  dwellings  of  the  smaller  kinil,  (»r  as  solitary  ; 

sheltering  a  small  family,  or  a  large  one  ;  as  containing  eon- 
veuienees  suitable  to  the  various  wants  of  its  iiimares,  and 
many  other  particulars — could  not  fail  of  being  both  iuteresliiig 
and  profitahle.  'f'he  devices  constructiwl  by  the  inhaliitaiit 
himself,  sliould  he  carefully  examined  ;  their  imciiliou  noted, 
and  how  far  they  answered  his  purpose  :  the  place  where  they 
were  statioueil,  their  couueciioii  with  other  parts  of  the  same 
dwelling  ;  and,  iu  short,  that  minor  o'conomy,  as  it  appears  at 
fust  siglit,  wliicii  is,  in  fact,  the  major  ajipiicaiioii  of  ingenuity 
contrivance,  ami  labour. 

^^’c  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  the  hints  lie  a'lfords,  and 
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for  thi*  v^icious  ami  iisei’nl  pKan  he  has  ailo|»teM  ;  thoiu^h  vrr 
cannot  V.iv  thni  the  e.\c*cnlioii  of  it  C(Hials  our  cnncoptini)  ol 
nhat  is  po.vsililc  and  (.lesirahlo.  It  rontaiiis  ihiriiMMi  snhircts,  of 
which  rh#*re  arc  twelve  views  a?»ci  seven  pjaiis  ;  one  plati*  shtnis 
the  parts  of  wnidovys  at  UiP^e.  'I'hc  partienlar  di'seription  <4* 
(*ach  pi  ne  t^ivt  s  sonic  imorniation  as  to  its  materials  and  eon. 
5trne»ton  ;  and  the  intrrHlnetorv  diseonrs(*  lays  down,  very 
bried V,  pie\  i<»u  >  prinei^jles,  as  tositnation,  oiii li?ie,e{U  ctot  h^ht 
and  ^vc.  ;  we  are  nnieh  ple:is<*d  wiiii  his  ihonirhvs 

<Mi  Mie  inatvM-ials  ii-ed  in  hnildino  cottages,  thongit  "c  Lno\v, 
nt  tl»c  same  time,  that  t!iis  article  must  he  governed  hy  local 
eiretunstan<cs. 

As  we.  eanr.ot  expect  tliat  an  architect  should  run  over  Eng¬ 
land  in  (pc'st  of  sueii  suhjects  as  we.  Iiavr  alluded  to,  we 
eonld  i)e  glatl  if  reports  ou  the  tnost  couvetiiiait  of  those*  al- 
reaiiv  consirueted,  weia*  coiuiiumicatcd  to  the  Society  for  heU 
teiln:::  the.  con  lirion  of  the  poor,  or  to  some  other  of  a  similar 
nature,  fiw  the  pnrptjse  ct  pc.blicatiou.  Many  good  hints 
might  he  selected  from  such  a  compilation,  and  the  remarks 
to  which  tlie.  dv'>(:riphon  of  others  would  give  occasion,  could 
not  fail  of  jiroving  higlily  instructive  and  useful. 

'rite  views  in  this  wmrk,  with  the  vignette,  hy  wav  of  fron¬ 
tispiece  title,  are  I'xecuted  in  aqua  tinla :  a  more  mas’crlv 
inanagement  of  this  mode  of  engraving  would  iiave  givm 
more  etVect,  and  more  interest,  to  several  ol  these  snhjrcis. 
'rhe  graiti  is  occa.sionally  very  fine  and  tender,  hut  the  whole 
tugcllier  can  seklom  hoasl  of  much  harmony,  composition, 
4»r  keeping. 


Art.  XlTl.  i.rtfers  rn  KniuraJ  flistory  :  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  lower, 
Wisdom,  and  (ioodiit  ss  ot  the  Deity,  so  eminently  displayed  in  the 
I'ormailon  ot  the  Ih'.iverse  ;  and  various  Relations  of  Utility,  wliich 
InfeiKM-  r.ein^,s  have  to  the  Human  i'pecies.  Calculated  particularly 
lor  the  Use  ot  Schools,  and  young  I’ersons  in  general,  of  both  Sexes  j 
in  Djder  to  in. press  their  Minds  with  a  just  Idea  of  its  great  Author. 
Illustrated  hy  upwaiils  ot  one  Hundred  engraved  Suhjects,  applicable  to 
the  W  ork.  l>y  John  Uigland,  &c.  See.  12mo.  pp.  l.)0.  Price 
Longm.,n  and  Co.  1WX>. 

^  JK.  HiglaUvl  >(»(Mns  to  have  ('(Uifidcd  on  Ihs  tomporarv  ert'dit, 
and  tin*  jmpnlar  nalmi*  of  his  snhjoct,  tor  that  success 
w’lhch  III*  has  not  dcsrrv’od  hy  his  ahiliiv,  nv  his  diligence,  lie 
compels  ns  to  helievo,  that  his  knowledge  ot  natural  history 
IS  not  the  mo>t  extensivt*,  that  lie  has  only  assumed  tin*  diitv 
ot  a  <  onrpiler,  and,  though  his  style  is  tohnahlv  thient  and 
ujjitx  able,  that  he  ha>  not  taken  pains  to  make  it  eui  rect.  c 
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ditTer  tVoni  him  entirely,  as  to  the  plan  whicl)  hehas  pursued  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  work.  lie  is  of  opinion  that 

‘  Sysi<?niatic  arrangements,  however  advantageous  tlioy  may  be  to  the 
profcsbid  naturalist,  tend  more  frequently  to  embarrass  than  to  inform  tlie 
juNenlle  stuilent,  or  the  common  reader.  'I’lie  system  of  Linuxus  ap- 
p.urs  too  complex  and  aititici.ii  for  common  readers,  or  young  students, 
ttliose  circumstances,  occupations,  pursuits,  and  future  prospects,  do  not 
permit  them  to  nuke  tht*  study  of  natural  history  the  business  ot  their  lives. 
His  distinctions  also,  being  chiefly  founded  on  the  number  of  teeth,  do 
DOt  seem  sufhciently  obvious  to  be  useful  to  the  generality  of  readers.* 

‘  I’hc  classing  ot  the  elephant  with  the  armadillo ;  of  the  cat  and  llic 
hcdge-iiog  with  the  bear,  and  of  the  horse  with  the  rhinocei-os  and  the  com* 
mon  hog,  produces  such  combinations,  as  we  may,  without  hazard,  assure 
ours<*Ires,  will  never  lx‘  long  remembered  by  young  students,  amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  other  pursuits.* 

'Mr.  ]>.  thcrcTore  has  pursneil  anolher  inothod,  ‘  rat>giitg  tlir 
diilorcut  orders,  according  to  their  visil>le  n’seinhlaiice,  to  some 
well  known  animal,  which  exiiibits  a  ('haracteristic  distihclion, 
obvious  at  first  sight,  uitlioiit  biirdi*ning  tlic  memory  with  arti- 
ficial  systems  and  scientific  discriminations.* 

On  tlx?  contrary,  vve  think  that  such  an  ainn’.ing  book  as 
Mr.  H.’s,  should  be  used  to  interest  a  young  reader  in  riie  d(*tai!s 
of’  scientific  classification,  and  that  a  work  wliieli  might  b(5 
highly  useful  to  him,  in  comhining  correct  infonnaiion  with 
aiimseiiieni,  becomes  higldy  injurious  when  it  teaches  him  to 
be  contented  with  a  snperfieial  knowledge,  wliich  he  will  soon 
forger,  or  rcmemlxu*  to  little  purpose.  A  liook  of  this  JawilLir 
na^ire  is  read  with  avidity,  like  a  volume  of  anecdotes,  but 
the  reader  can  ntwer  retain  the  system  (>f  nature  in  his  mind 
l»y  a  succession  of  dcscriotions  nnconiu’cted  by  anv  common 
tic,  without  order,  ilepeiidtmee,  or  reluiion.  They  nuire  In*- 
yoiid  the  sphere  of  his  iniml  ;  lie  maintains  no  controul  even 
over  the  nearest,  and  cannot  recnl  tht*in  (»n  any  emergency  ; 
they  till  before  his  eyes  iixlistinctly,  in  c;ver  vary.mg  ctimhi- 
nations,  but  constantly  elude  his  grasp.  Almost  the  only  ad- 
'aiiiage  possess4‘s  is,  that  when  any  new  cireninsiaiice  lor- 
ribly  lirings  them  again  umh^r  consideration,  In*  knows  that  lie 
has  sei*n  liiem  before;  llioiigh  wliere,  he  cannot  reinemher. 
Ill  the.  saint!  manner,  and  to  the  same  piirjiose.  some  young 
I'cnplc*  reatl  history  w ithout  a  table  or  ehart  of  clironologv, 
and  study  geography  without  maps.  'I’his  ivile  mode  lias 
be(‘n  snlhciently  condemned,  an<l,  vve  hoped,  was  nearly  aban> 
i!u!K*d,  \Vc  tlionglil  that  (*X[)erieiict!  had  long  enough  demon- 
itraifd  the  ahsoliile  necessity  of  .system  ami  method  in  the  tjdii- 
ratioii  of  youth,  ami  tliiit  tlie  general  ditfusion  of  seicnlilit; 
iittainments  in  the  present  age,  was  owing  eliielly  to  the  orderly 

stems  adopted  iu  almost  every  branch  of  study.  Mr.  13.  wiij 
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not  ])rocml  tui  .  it,  \vr  hope,  in  restoring  the  reign  ^  dis¬ 
order  and  oi)>cnrity.  We  conjnrc  hint  not  to  give  us  any 
letters  on  e!'''inisti  y  adapted  to  general  readers,  in  whicli 
every  salt  shall  1)«  described  under  its  vulgar  name,  aceordinrr 
to  its  external  appearanct*,,  and  most  obvious  or  curious  et- 
fects.  It  would  please  us  far  more,  to  see  a  new  edition  of  his 
Natuvrd  ni>lory,  regularly  elassified,  and  we  shonid  he  happv 
to  annoimee  it  to  cur  vonng  readers  as  a  valnahle  aequisitioii. 
In  the  nu\Mi  tiiu“,  ue  rei‘t)mmend  tlient  to  pcrn;>e  the  j)rosent 
work,  as  a  compilation  of  very  useful  and  entertaining  infor¬ 
mation,  free,  irom  indecorous  allusions,  and  interspersed  with 
useful  rctU'etioii^^,  hut  not  by  any  means  as  an  elententarv 
troalisi*.  on  n.nural  history,  he  coppcr-plalcs  annexed  to 
this  work  a»e  uc  credit  toil;  they  appear  to  he  copied  from 
lii'w  i(*k’s  w  cod  t:uts. 


W’e  ;ue  s  -rry  th.at  Mr.  1^.  undertook  to  say  s(»n\ething  aimiu 
metals  and  mlm  ral>,  wiliiout  aefjuiring  eyen  a  smattering  of  real 
knowledge  on  tlt‘*sul))ei  t.  ^V’’lKlt  ('an  he  expeet,  hut  tlie  cou- 
tv'injit  of  his  youngest  r(  aders,  when  he.  informs  tliem  that 
*  rnpf)cr  i'i  0  -u/ril,  tirai  ii,  duefi/r  vh  taly  Zi'ith  vitriol, 

and  iin  iH-diisr'i  ^  d  snlphin'  (  iiltal  rer(h)^rt’asc. — /ro}i  is  a  corn- 
pi  and  ()/  ditj\’i\  nt  ninit  rials, — Lead  is  a  compcaind  of  earth  and 
suljdnir,  tijidher  xcith  a  swall  port  inn  of'  merciinjP 

'I'h  IS  -ingnlar  ]M-oof  of  ignoranee  is  not  to  he  taken  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  work  ;  and  certainly,  in  descriptions  like  Mr. 
B  where  so  i'.ttle  prc'cision  is  attempted,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  bt!  ineorreet.  'Mie  plan  bore  pursued  is  little  more  than  a 
eharr.etc'roft hesevcrnlanimals^aiul  anccdotesdescriptive  oftheir 
numners  and  uses.  Nothing  like  a  delinition  is  to  l^e  found  in 

O 

the  bock. 


W’itit  respect  to  the  moral  tendency  of  this  wr.rk,  it  evi¬ 
dently  forms  an  important  recommendation  in  INTr.  B.’s  opi¬ 
nion.  Whatever  may  have  been  Ins  nnuives  for  introducing 
eoiiiinual  refeienees  to  a  divine  Antiior,  we.  arc  pleas(*d  that  he 
has  done  it ;  aiivl  tlu^ngli  we  p«'rceive  his  phiiosopliieal  optimism 
pervading  the  woik,  we  aia*.  not  much  afraid  that  it  will 
lejure  the  jin  ende  reader.  Vet  we  are  rather  surprized  and 
dissatistied,  that  lie  has  (unittval  all  mention  of  that  general 
deluge,  whieli  i!je  organic  remains  of  a  former  world  so  elearlv 
(iemonstrr.te  ;  and  that  in  noticing  the  circumstance  of  an  ele¬ 
phant's  tusk  being  dug  up  in  FTmtshire,  he  sliould  overlaok 
ihe  obvious  explrnatiou,  pretend  that  it  was  wrapped  in  imix*- 
iietrahle  mvslery,  ami  (  ail  it,  absurdly  enongli,  a  iiisus  naiiir/e. 
We  are  sorrv  to  notice  sneh  a  mode  of  thinking  in  Mr.  Big- 
land,  and  are  nnwilling  to  ('uterUiin  th(‘  f(*ars  it  excites. 

In  conclusion,  wv  warn  our  young  readers  against  supposing. 
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as  ihoy  easily  may  from  Mr.  B.’s  performance,  that  a  belief  in 
the  power,  wisclom,  and  beneficence  of  our  Creator,  is  lliat  re- 
lipon  which  has  the  pron’ise  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Wlien 
thev  rcllect  that  this  wisdom  has  detected,  and  tliis  power  will 
jiunisli,  l!ie.  sins  that  are  committed  ajraiust  that  hcnelicence, 
lliiv  will  see  the  necessity  of  a  better  instiaictor  tfnm  Mr.  B., 
ami  ijavt*  rec.our.-c  a  btuter  book  than  the  book  of  nature. 

We  admire  tlu.i  mode  of  stiulyim^  tlie  visible  creation  which 
leads  us  to  contiMupiate  its  Author  ;  but  we  remember  that  it 
is  only  of  subordinate  importance  ;  and  that  when  ])(^rmitted  to 
sujKMsede  i  concern  for  his  mercy,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
it  is  olfcnsive  in  his  siglit,  and  dangerous  to  our  eternal 
weifare. 


Art.  XIV.  Address  to  the  Rntish  Puhlic,  and  particularly  to  their  Grand 
Juries.  8vo.  pp.  SI.  Price  Is.  (id.  Rivingtons,  lS(Xi. 

% 

T'HK  a!ithor  of  this  pampldct  is  one  of  those,  and  sve  rejoice 
that  there  are  many,  who  recognize  the  liaiul  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  convulsions  and  chi>ngcs  of  political  establish¬ 
ments,  and  who  is  not  so  blinded,  by  contemplating  the  ricliesor 
civilization  of  our  country,  as  to  overlook  the  dangers  which 
it  has  to  fear  from  internal  corruption.  He  has  ventured  to 
iindertakcan  inquiry  intothc  moral  statcofthe  nation, and  how¬ 
ever  defective  and  erroneous  it  may  be,  in  particular  instances, 
liis  patriotic  solitude  deserves  our  w'arm  commendation.  The 
aiarmiiig  increase  of  irreligion  and  immorality,  is  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  too  evident  to  be  disputed;  the  degree  of  this  increase, 
on  tlie  whole,  we  suspect  is  considerably  exaggerated ;  not  be¬ 
cause  present  times  are  more  virtuous,  but  because  preceding 
limes  were  more  vicious,  than  our  author  appreheiuls.  Hut 
without  discussing  the  difference  iti  intrinsic  value,  between 
superstitious  iormality  and  avowed  impiety,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
|)ulitical  stability  of  any  commonwealth.  When  ndigion  it¬ 
self  is  insulted,  when  the  bihle  is  neglected  and  despised,  and, 
c()nse(|uently,  when  all  sensibility,  cither  moral  or  patriotic, 
is  overwhelmed  beneath  the  prevailing  flood  of  luxury  and  sen- 
sualitv,  tliere  is  loo  much  reason  to  look  forward  with  dismay, 
and  backward  with  regret.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  our  au¬ 
thor  invokes  the  coop<*ration  of  all  ratiks,  to  promote  a  general 
reform,  and  to  avert  the  blow' which  has  been  so  long  sus¬ 
pended  over  us.  He  calls  on  the  Grand  .Juries  of  the  country, 
as  being  peculiarly  entitled  and  (jualitied  to  search  into  trux 
various  sources  of  public  danger,  and  to  investigate  and  apply 
appropriate  remedies.  He  discusses,  with  various  success,  the 
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several  topics,  (general  Education,  Small  Farms,  Poor  laws,  tlic 
(supposed)  Decline  of  llie  Fstaldislied  Church,  Female  dress 
and  manners,  Fithes,  the  I'heatre,  Masquerades,  Pdcctiuns, 
defects  of  our  intricate  system  of  jurisprudence,  toi^ethcr 
with  various  Mibiects  that  have*  fallen  under  the  C();4;nizance  of 
tlie  Society  for  tlie  suppression  of  vice.  His  principles  arc 
iisuriliv  just,  hut  I)is  ()l)»ervatiou  appears  to  he.  confnu*d,  an<l 
often  misied  by  particular  prepossessions.  AVi*,  join  with  him  iii 
lameniin;^  tlie  ilfin  atieiuiance  of  the  churcltes  in  different  parts, 
and  to  tliis  cause,  !iot  to  the  increase  of  the  dissenters,  we  impute 
the  prevalence  of  open  immorality.  I’he  worthy  author  seems  to 
have  suspected,  that  the  root  of  this  evil  is  to  he  foimd  iu  the 
seminaries  for  elerieal  education,  but  he  has  not  ventured  to 
pursue  his  speenlations,  or  at  least  to  publish  thtur  restilt. 

W’e  think  that  lie  has  done  wroinjj  in  even  hintin,^,  without  cen- 
.sure,  at  tlie  erouinlless  reproaches  which  heretofore  have  been 
aimeii  at  Suiulay  schools  ;  and  that  in  his  rtdercnce  to  the  pid)- 
licaticms  of  the  'Fraet  Societv,  he  has  particularized  a  ‘general 
censure,  with  much  more,  z.eal  than  truth.  We  can  only  sup¬ 
pose  tliai  he  has  pronounced  upon  tracts  which  he  has  never 
read,  heeanse  we  thiidc  him  too  sensible  to  misnndersiaiul,  and 
too  conseie.ntious  to  ealmmiiate.  W  o  are  surprized  that  he 
should  lalk'of  ‘  applvini^j  the  'rheatre  to  the  noblest  jmrposes 
of  virtue,  mulct*  the  direction  of  talents  and  inlej,;rity.’  If  the 
'rruth  (d  the  (uuspel  sbouUl  ever  condcscettd  to  tread  the 
boards  of  a  plav  house,  we  are  persuaded  she  woidd  soon  dc- 
eiaiin  to  empty  l)o\es  ;  the  ^ay  world  would  discover  that  site 
was  a  vastly  (pieer  and  methodistical  pcrsonai^e,  and  would 
avoid  their  favourite  haunt  with  as  much  holy  althorroiice  as 
if  it  ucre  a  conventicle.  'The  abuses  alteiulant  on  Fdcclioits 
are.  treated  with  spirit ;  it  is  a  subject  wiiicii  lu)  ('liristian 
patriot,  we  iltink,  can  review  without  shame,  and  iiulimiation. 

As  to  the  mode  of  suppressing  the  various  evils  eimnutrate(l,we 
tbmk  ctlier  schemes  might  be  suggested,  in  addition  to  those 
\\  lueh  our  anthorluissiigjuly  noticeil; bm  liiswork  isinteiul(*(l,le.''S 
to  advise  measures,  than  toalarm  juiblie  men  into  that  vigilance 
aiul  exertion  which  their  count rv  lias  a  right  to  expect,  ami  to 
put  every  Knglishman  on  lus  guarvi,  nc  quid  rcspiildua  dctriuicnti 

*  (IplUt. 


Alt.  X\  .  yiu  of  the  History  of  Nezv  Eti^Iandy  for  tlic  use 

of  Young  Persons;  by  1  lannah  Adams,  (rcpiintcj)  foolscap  b^o. 
pp  lal.  Pii^c  l3s.  Puiwiitt  IS^KJ. 


H.  Adum>is  krunvn  in  this  eimntry, 
highly  resp('clahle  tlieological  dieliunur 


as  the  compiler  ot  a 
•y ,  i milled  A  icw  ot 
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Religions  Her  j^resent  work  is  intended  c!)iefly  for  the  use 
of  schools;  it  is  well  adapted  for  tliis  purpose,  and  we  cor¬ 
dially  recoinniend  its  introduction  into  every  juvenile  library, 
as  it  combines  moral  and  religions  reflections  of  supreme 
importance,  with  a  familiar  history  of  transactions  too  little 
known  in  this  country,  though  highly  interesting  to  Britons  and 
freemen. 


Art.  XVI.  A  Collection  of  Math^^vf^  'cal  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Students^  5cc. 
by  Andrew  Mackay,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  8vo,  pp.  32E  Price  7i* 
Longman  and  Co. 

QILAIackay  has  been  laudably  emploved  in  compiling  auseful, 
cheap,  and  portable  set  of  tables  lor  the  general  purposes  of 
the  students  in  universities  and  academies,  fur  the  practical  navi- 
jiiitor,  geographer,  and  surveyor,  and  for  many  others  in  difle- 
rent  departments  in  life.  The  tables  are  93  in  number,  including 
Jiearly  all  those  which  are  contained  in  the  requisite  tables 
published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  some  of 
iliein  in  a  more  com])endious  form  :  great  care  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  correction  of  the  tables  at  the  press,  and  they 
raimot  fail  of  proving  serviceable  to  calculators  in  general. 
There  are  many  other  tables  \Nhich  do  not  often  occur  iu 
Miiiilar  works ;  such  as  annuity  tables,  comparative  measures, 
Knglish,  Scotch,  and  French,  ami  several  adapted  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  elironologV,  fortification,  mechanics, 

These  tables  are  not  arranged  with  all  that  regard  to  order 
which  some  might  have  expected.  Important  objects,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  cheapness  and  portability,  are  accomplished  by 
the  present  arrangement,  the  pages  being  entirely  filled 
Up.  Most  readers  would  have  wished  the  explanation  of 
each  table  to  have  accompanied  it,  but  this  was  probably  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  above  important  consideration.  As  it  is 
however,  an  alphabetical  index  ought  to  have  been  added,  re¬ 
ferring  both  to  the  table  and  its  explanation,  for  which  purpo.se 
one  set  of  pages  would  have  been  better  in  all  respects.  At 
present,  the  table  of  contetUs  refers  only  to  the  lanles,  w'iiilc 
the  tables  do  not  refer  to  the  descriptions,  nor  these  to  the 
tables,  as  thev  ought  to  do  by  their  respective  pages.  We 
hope  the  sale  of  this  useful  volume,  may  soon  give  the 
author  an  ()|)portunity  of  improving  upon  these  hints  iu  a 
Second  edition. 


♦  S«c  Ect  Rev.  VoL  L  p.  435. 
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As  to  quotinej  the  description  of  I.ouisa,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  we  spare-the  blushes  of  our  beloved  country  woaien.  ‘ 
BiU  we  have  not  done  with  the  emperor. 

*  The  character  of  thia  monarch,*  says  our  author,  ‘  would  suffer  from 
the  feebleness  of  delineation  by  a  Tacitus,  a  Pliny,  or  a  Burke  ;  1  dare  not 
ittempt  the  portraiture — all  I  can  do  is,  to  offer  a  faint  sketch  of  a  few 
prominent  features,  in  the  hope  that  some  abler  artist  will  fmisli  out  th« 
likeness.* —  Pref.  iv. 

The  preface  and  notes  are  copious,  and  carefully  keep  the 
main  object  in  view;  we  prefer  them  to  the  ])oem,  highly’^  as 
we  prize  it,  because  they  are  more  amusim^,  more  tinctured 
with  truth,  and  fiir  easier  to  understand.  Besides,  the  autlior 
Jus crouded  them  with  learned  quotations;  and  this  proof  of 
scholarship  we  accept  in  compensation  for  some  trivial  breaches 
of  English  grammar:  for  instance, 

(First  line.)  ‘  Thou  Pow*r  divine,  who  strung  the  Mantuan  lyre,—* 
When  at  his  feet  Bcbrycc*s  tyrant  laid.* — 

We  laydown  this  hook  with  j^rcal  satisfaction,  in  which  tho 
reader  will  share  ;  claiming  kindred  with  the  ‘  divine’  Alexan¬ 
der,  he  will  surely  exult  that  he  also  is  a  man  ;  and  he  cannot 
fail  to  rejoice  that  this  i^lorilication  of  oiir  common  nature  has 
been  accomplished  by  such  means,  and  by  such  an  aijent, 
without  any  degradation  of  poetry,  or  prostitution  of  genius. 


Art.  Will.  j4n  Answer  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation  ;  with 
Strictures  ou  the  Conduct  of  the  present  Ministiy.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Supplement  on  the  Prospi*cts  and  Terms  of  Peace.  Seventh  Edition. 
Svo.  pp.  1^27.  Pi  ice  5s.  Murray,  1806. 

JWK  puhl  ic  approbation  of  this  pamphlet  has  already 
been  strongly  expressed  by  the  demand  of  seven  edi¬ 
tions;  a  coiirplimcnt  to  which  it  was  justly  entitled,  by  the 
ability  of  the;  aullior,  as  well  ashy  tlie  im|K)rtant  nature  of  the 
subject,  lie  has  undertaken  to  answer  every  complaint  in  the 
Work  wliich  he  op[)oses  ;  and  in  pursuing  this  honest,  though 
occasionally  embarrassing  plan,  he  has  succcciied  very  respect¬ 
ably.  11c  has  in  many  instances  completely  refuted  tlie  de- 
claiiiatious  of  llic  Inijuiry,  by  a  })ointe4l  statement  of  facts, 
“Hd  (iemonstrated  the  fallacy  of  its  arguments;  but  we  acknow- 
Icdgc  iliat  he  hiLS  sometimes  ventureil  into  a  train  of  reasoning, 
'jbicii  we  should  fc‘el  great  dilHcnlty  in  adopting.  1 1  is  rellec- 
’’•ons  on  the  relation,  wliicb  the  measures  of  the  present  mi- 
Hbtry  have  liorne  to  tlie  euloginms  of  their  panegyrist,  and  to  the 
^‘xn^ctaiions  of  tlie  country,  will  he  loudly  echoed  by  some  of 
readers;  and  his  speculations  ou  the  prospect  of  peace  will 

^^0  2 


f  5*5  >^r(hrt  Fahlt:s  from 

he  fo\ih(l  rstroHiely  juilicioiis:  on  tlic^e  topics,  honTvrr,\vr  Ijavc 
In)  iiH  liiialion  to  evpaliatc. 

'riio  author  of  tlie  will  not  impute  il  to  any  ilisro- 

Spt'Ot,  that  we  (Iccliiu-  (ifia'.lmc^  particularly  the  ari^iiineiits  of  h,s 
work.  Our  re.viiiw  i»r  tlie  liMpiiry  itself  (whicl)  he  calls  tlic 
Maiufeslo  of  the  New  Ministry,  and  which  certaiulv  was  any 
ihiu^  rather  than  wliat  it  proiesSi*d  t.o  he,)  and  the  appri'ln'i!. 
?»iotis  which  our  renders  must  feed  with  retirard  to  the  pemh 
iu‘^  campai‘_«;u,  will  rendiT  any  farlln’i*  dix'ussiou  of  the  last, 
ou  our  pages,  comparatively  uniuteresting .  We  must  he  eon- 
teuied  liicreforit  with  rccommemliug  a  perusal  of  this  work,  to 
ill  I  who  have,  been  caplivaieil  hy  the  rlicloric  of  the  Iinjuirv, 
or  de.ceivetl  hy  its  misreprescutatious.  Hut  we  must  not  he  un- 
ilerstood  to  saucliou  this  Answer  with  umpialilied  jiraise;  the 
author  has  been  souu‘times  the  advocate  ot  a  ])artv,  rather  than 
the  nsserter  of  truth  ;  and  the  warmth,  as  w'ell  as  tlie  haste, which 
strongly  marks  liis  performauee,  has  oceasioued  him  to  ad¬ 
vance  some  1‘xceptionahle  opinions,  and  to  lavish  his  praises  and 
censures  w^ith  too  little  discviiuiuatiou.  Wii  liavt‘  been  assure!, 
however,  that  lie  has  no  connection  w'ith  any  political  partv ; 
ami  considering  the  (iitlieulty  of  writing*  a  ])olemical  work 
with  ])i*rfect  t'oolness  ami  aeeuracy,  w’e  are  of  opinion  that  i 
better  Answer  ou  the.  wlmle,  could  not  have  been  expected. 
W  e  venture  to  promise  the  reader  considerable  information 
ami  pleasure  in  perusing  it.  Tlie  statement  of  the  general  dis- 
]>osition  and  ieding  ol  tlie  l>nt(di  nation,  apjicavs  to  have 
been  drawn  n[)  on  tl»e  spot,  and  is  partievdariy  deserving  of 
jiotice. 


Alt.  XIX.  /•.;/ Vr,  Ti*r.V//’n  for  the  Purfif^trof  lnshlDr^mlothrMindsof 
fjrltf  Touth  ti'true  Sauc  of  Rt'ir:^icn  arid  Flrtur.  'i'r.inslnted  horn  trie 
French  ot  M.  Idoiian.  1 -mo.  |  j).  IGO.  Ihicc  :>/.  Hnrris.  IMOfj. 

W  '  liave  seldom  seen  a  hook  writtmi  so  liit!('  to  the  pnrposf. 

Some  of  the  fables  are  poinieal  and  useful  ;  hat  inoiil 
of  them  convey  a  dubious  or  exceptionable  moral,  and  the 
rest  convey  no  moral  at  all.  Virtue,  can  gain  nothing  by 
iiientioiiing  tiieit,  (Kah.  xxiv.)  if  not  with  prais*’,  yet  witlioui 
jcproliation ;  nor  can  religion  gain  more  hv  initiating  <'hil(lren 
into  the  n^e  <d’ profane  exclanialions.  (See  pp.23-Sl.)~-  Many  of 
the  fables  are  ctipif'd  from  other  works,  sometimes  with  an  alter¬ 
ation,  but  rarely  with  iir.provemcnt.  ’^riie  ^27i!i  fable  wc  heiieve 
is  original  ;  it  relates  a  fierce  ami  violent  conllicl  heiweeii  two 
bahihcailed  men,  w  ho  saw  a  piece  of  ivorv,  sinning  in  aor- 
iier,  ami  dispitted  the  po^se^.^ion  of  it  ;  w  hen  tiu*  victor  s  siicd 
upon  Ins  prize,  it  proved  to  be  an  ivory  eoinhl  Uowaiany  ot 


flints  for  the  Sccnriti/  o  f  the  Established  Church.  957  , 

tjnr  n*;ulers  iiro  wasting  thoir  time  and  strength  in  contending 
forohjeets  of  as  little  real  utility? 

\\\»  lio  not  approve  of  chtfs  d'cncirCy  and  pctitmititrCy  in  3 
book  intended  for  early  youth;  but  the  style  in  general  is  easy 
anti  suitable,  'flie  jilates  an?  smartly  executed. 


Art.  XX.  Hints  for  the  Security  of  the  EstaHisfud  Church.  Humbl^f 
addressed  to  his  Grace  the  ^Vichbishop  of  Canterbury,  pp.  i5i>. 
Price  li.  llatchard.  180(). 

writer  of  this  pamphlet  certainly  falls  within  the  cog- 
nizauco  of  a  court  of  justice,  rather  than  a  court  of  cri¬ 
ticism.  lie  is  chargeable  wiili  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
many  more  tiiau  commonly  fall  to  tiie  share  of  one  individual; 
and  when  we  have  established  our  point,  by  ntaking  out  a  list, 
(omitting  legal  precision  fv)r  tlie  sake  of  brevity,)  we  shall  resign 
his  work  to  the  notice  of  more  eomjtetenl  judges.  Imprimis, 
writing  an  aiu»nvmous  threatening  letter,  endeavouring  to 
extort  money  ,spreairmg  false  alarms,  lea>ing-inaking,  libelling, 
defamation,  snboniation  of  perjury,  eke.  eke.  Towit,  writing 
the  Hints,  and  threatetiing  the  amiable  and  Most  Reverend, 
the  Arehi)isii(>p  of  Canterbury,  (wlu)m  CkhI  preserve)  with 
Viiirtijrdojn — urging  the  House  of  Commons  to  grant  money 
lor  the  purpose  of  building  new  eluirches — frightening  honest 
[M'ople  out  of  tbeii  wits,  by  a  cry  that  the  church  is  in  duuf'cry 
ulien  it  is  not; — alienating  the  mind  of  our  most  graeions 
Sov  ereigh  from  bis  loyal  aful  affectionate  sul)ieets,  the  Dis- 
vMters  ; — pul)lishing,  that  said  Dissenters  are  plotting  to  over¬ 
throw  the  eoustitulion  of  (’bureb  and  State,  wlieu  they  are  not; 
and  this  upon  the  int()rmali(Ui  of  tine  Ur.  Ih  lestly,  whom  the 
jjreat  majority  of  Dissenteis  had  long  bid’ore,  and  eonstanily 
binee,  renounced  anil  disclaimed  ; — accusing  the  Metliodists  of 
holding  the  scandalous,  ami  hy  them  detested,  calamities  of 
die  Calvinist ic  doctrine  — persuading  his  Majesty  to  break  Ins 
Coronation  Oatii,  bv  violating  the  regulaiionsand  spirit  of  the 
Toleration  Act ! — all  of  which  are  against  the.  peace  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  bis  crown  and  dignity.  Smaller 
oiVenees  might  be  added,  such  as  an  assault,  battery,  and 
breach,  of  Ihiscian’s  head  ;  accusing  the  Hishops  of  iiou-iesi-, 
dniee,  the  Arehdeacous  of  inactivity,  the  (Mergy,  under  the 
name  of  noxious  and  disgraceful  wceils,  of  hunting,  gaming, 
drinking,  and  tiuic-killiiig  ;  beside  sundry  slight  misrc[)reseii- 
Uttiinis  of  the  constitution,  llie  temper,  and  the  conduct,  of 
tile  Methodists.  . 

*  This  wrltei’  says,  that  thr  Mrthulists  un»lfrtak»*  thfi  iniiviarrialofTict*  fr»*m 
kiiou  this  hint  cannot  rally  trnr,  and  uctliiuk  t’laii*  a  “  Mtiuher  ut 
k'nurch  ol  I'.n^iand,’’  it  U  nvt  iciiiaikably  jniidcnt* 
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C.  Tlicharilson’s  Poems, 
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Rut  notwithstandinjj  tlic  animosity  which  every 
Christian  and  loyal  subject  must  feci  apjainst  this  anonymous 
author,  we  dare  not  deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  his  book, 
ivhiciit 

like  a  toad,  nirly  and  venomous, 
Yet  wears  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.” 


Art.  XXI.  Poems ^  •written  on  different  Occasions ^htf  Charlotte  Richardson 
To  which  is  prefixed,  some  Account  of  the  Author,  together  with 
the  Reasons  which  have  led  to  tlieir  Publication,  by  the  Editor, 
Catherine  Cappe.  8vo.pp.xxii.  l‘J8.  Price 5s.  Wilson, York;  Longman, 
Johnson,  London.  18(.)U. 

*^111S  volume  comes  before  the  public  under  circumstances 
that  must  convert  criticism  into  esteem,  and  severity  into 
compassion.  The  obscurity  of  the  author’sorigin  will  protect  her 
literary  deficiencies  from  notice,  and  the  difliculties  she 
has  encountered  will  dignify  the  energy  which  has  overcome 
them.  Owing  her  t.*arly  religious  instruction  to  that  saluUiry 
institution  the  Sunday  school,  and  gaining  all  she  knew’  from 
her  own  exertions  through  a  life  of  servitude,  she  has  dis¬ 
played  so  mucli  industry  in  the  application  of  her  ta¬ 
lents,  so  much  virtuous  e  nergy,  and  so  much  genuine  devo¬ 
tional  feeling,  that  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  expressing  our  respect 
for  her  eharaeter,  and  our  wish  to  contribute  to  her  relief. 
Two  years  after  her  marriage  she  was  left  a  w  idow’  with  a 
lovely  child ,  whoseillness  added  to  theanguish  of  remembrance, 
the  hilterness  of  apprehension.  W  hile  she  was  under  the 
pressure  and  the  threat  of  sueh  sorrows,  her  respectable  friend 
liecame  aecpiainteil  with  her  poetical  etVorts,  and  kindly  set  on 
foot  a  subscription  for  publisiiing  some  select  pieces  for  her 
benefit.  This  project  has  met  with  consiilerahle  success,  as 
we  fnul  from  the  periotlieal  publications,  in  which  Mrs.  Cappe 
lias  furnished  a  statement  of  the  profits. 

At  one  or  two  passages,  expressive  of  glowing  piety,  Mrs.  C. 
lias  thonglit  fit  to  intrude  a  Socinian  explication  in  the  shape 
of  a  refrigerating  note;  but  the  miserable  lifelessness  of  the 
comment,  ('iily  enhances  the  interest  of  the  text. 

W'illioul  mentioning  the  poetry  of  these  compositions,  which 
is  by  no  means  contemptible,  we  can  truly  adirm,  that  the  force 
and  simplicity,  with  which  the  writer’s  feedings  are  expressed, 
are  often  highly  atVecting ;  and  the  linmhle,  alfectionate,  and 
ilevotional  spirit,  w  hich  they  hrealhe,  makes  us  forget  every  dc^ 
feet  of  the  j)oeius,  iu  sympathy  and  esteem  for  the  author, 


llav.tl’cy's  Sermon.  •*3!) 

Alt.  XXII.  Sketch  of  the  Professional  Life  ami  Character  of  John  Cl»rh^ 
M.  D.  ifjc,  i^c.  By  J.  R.  Fenwick  M.  1).  (Durham)  Read  at  the. 
Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Society  of  Newcastle  upon  'I'ync,  November, 
1805.  bvo.  pp.  (37.  Price  2s.  Murray,  18(X>. 

'T'HK  late  Dr.  Clark  ^of  Newcastle)  was  born  iu:ar  Roxi)nr<*  li 
^  1144;  hewas  |)rinci|)allyknowii  as  the  author  of 
on  Discasts  wfiick  prevail  in  lon^  Voyages  to  Hot  Clima'esy'  ilio 
ri'sult  of  his  cxperieitce  during  two  voyages  to  the  East  Indies, 
l)ot\veen  llt'iS  and  1172.  For  this  work  he  received,  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  gratuity  of  one  hundred  guineas. 

We  notice  this  useful  and  well  written  memoir,  chiefly  because 
it  supplies  the  young  student  with  a  model,  which  in  many 
respects  he  will  tifid  very  worthy  of  his  imitation,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  strongly  indicates  the  advantage  of  diligence  andpersc- 
vcrancc  in  contending  against  the  most  formioaole  opposition. 

VV’e  regret  that  in  a  country  like  onrs  it  shonld  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  Dr.  C.  “  was  a  (inn  believer  in  C'hristianity 
we  are  assured  that  “  be  bad  a  pleasure  in  remarking  the 
effect  whicli  a  reliance  on  its  truths,  and  the  jzractice  of  its 
duties,  have  in  enabling  men  to  bear  the  evils  of  life  with  re¬ 
signation,  aiul  to  meet  death  with  firmness.  lie  was  an  atfec- 
tionatc  husband  and  father,  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  an  in¬ 
dulgent  master,  a  man  of  unbounded  benevolence,  and  e(jnally 
inaccessible  to  suspicion,  and  incapable  of  practising  de¬ 
ceit.  Dr.  Clark  was  ratlier  hasty  in  histemjier:  a  fault  (it  is 
justly  remarked)  which  is  so  often  connected  with  great  and 
generous  qualities,  that  it  generally  meets  with  too  much  in- 
diligence  in  society  ;  nay,  is  oficu  absurdly  considered  as  an 
iiulication  of  those  virtues,  with  which  it  is  not  imfreipieutly 
united.”  pp.  4i-44. 


.Art.  XXI IT.  .A  Sermon ;  j>reacheif  al  Nnlt^  Rhood  Churchy  Southampton ; 
on  Sunttaj/y  yiugust  l(),  ISfKi;  on  the  duty  of  Humanity  toward  the 
irrational  Part  of  the  Creation.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Slcech  flaw  trey, 
A.  B.  Published  at  the  request  of  the  Institutor  of  the  .Annual  Sermon 
on  the  Subject,  pp.  20.  Price  Is.  Rlvington.  180(3. 

PKlUl  APS  it  will  he  thought  captious  to  quarrel  witli  the 
title  ])agc  of  a  sermon  ;  but  wc  certainly  think  that,  as 
niottos  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  a  (juotation  from  Shakes- 
]>e;n  e  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Besides,  the  sentiment 
tliero  <^\ pressed,  we  believe,  is  more  po(‘tieal  tlic^n  trm*.  Tiie 
Sermon  itself  is  sensible  and  appropriate;  but  it  affords  no 
Jii'cat  occasion  for  comment.  We  shall  pass  it  over,  with  ex- 
jues.sing  our  approbation  of  the  insiitution,  and  our  wish  that 
iill  subjects,  when  treated  in  the  pulpit,  may  bear  a  distinct  and 
Cordial  reference  to  tlie  peculiar  irutlis  of  ihe  Christian  dispen- 
t»aiiuu. 
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Art.  XXIV.  Princtfiks  of  the  Science  of  tuning  Instruments  *'Mith  fixed  Tones^ 
By  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  8ro.  pp.  124.  Stcreotyp<^“cl  and  printed  by 
A.  Wilson.  ISO). 

q"HIS  elephant  an !  abstruse  essay  is  only  printed  for  private  circula¬ 
tion  ;  and  t  is  ci renin surce,  our  musical  readers  will  think,  should 
rather  urge  than  prevent  our  communioatintr  Its  principles  to  the  public. 
Indeed  we  teel  no  difhculty  in  thus  deviating  from  our  usual  plan,  as  it  is 
a  respect  due  to  the  science  ajid  Ingenuity,  which  so  eminently  adorn  the 
rank  of  the  noble  author.  The  acuteness,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
accuracy,  of  his  researches  into  the  construction  ot  the  ocuve,  demand 
our  highest  praise  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  commend  hii 
musical  ear,  nor  acquiesce  in  the  system  of  tuning,  wdiich  his  experiments 
and  calculations  have  induced  him  to  recommend. 

By  instruments  with  fixed  tones,  is  meant,  keyed  instruments,  such  as 
organs,  piano-fortes,  5ic.  Instruments  of  this  kind,  from  the  tones  Ix  ing 
fixed,  (that  is,  not  alterable  at  pleasure  like  the  stopt  notes  ot  a  violin', 
must  necessarily  be  in  some  measure  imj>erfect  ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  known  long 
since  to  every  scientihe  tun<*r,  that,  though  an  octave  contains  tlirec  major 
thirds,  if  those  thirds  are  tuned  fierfcct  thirds  to  each  other,  they  will  fall 
short  of  a /ir/yrr/ oct.iw.  For  instance,  if  W'C  tune  C  E,  periect  third, 
E  G  shaip,  perfect  tiilrd,  and  from  that  G  shaip,  or  A  flat,  (which  in 
these  instruments  are  the  same)  another  perfect  tliird,  this  last  sound  will 
be  less  than  perfect  octave  to  C. 

It  is  also  well  known,  that  G  sharp,  and  A  flat,  ought  not  to  be  the 
same  sound  ;  for  if  G  sharj)be  funed  perfect  third  to  E,  it  w  ill  be  found 
too  flat  to  make  evm  a  tokrablc  third  to  C  as  flat.  The  same  maybe 
eaid  of  1)  sharp,  and  E  flat. 

Blit  to  proceed.  If  we  find  an  octave  by  tuning  tw*'Ive  jierfect  fifths, 
It  will  considerably  exceed  a  perfect  octave,  tor  exaiiqilc,  if  the  following 
fiftlis  be  tuned  piriect  (CG.— Glk— DA. — AE. — KIV — FiF  sliarj)— »• 
F  sharp  F  sii.il  p — C’  sharp  G  sharp — G  shaip  D  sharp — D  sharp 
A  shaq>— A  sharp,  F  sharp. — F  sharp  B  shaqi  ;)  this  iv  sharp,  which 
is  tlie  .same  key  as  C  natural,  will  be  found  considerably  too  acute,  when 
compared  wiili  C  tuned  before.  'Fhis  imperleciiun  his  Lordship 
notices  with  considerable  Ingi  nuity,  stating  how  lie  has  proved  it  by 
luning  three  numochords,  and  comp.r.ng  the  difference  bctw'een 
2  perfect  octave  and  one  found  by  the  above  method,  &c.  He 
observes  that,  “a  beating  w'ill  be  hcaid,  ami  a  sound  will  l^e  produced,  not 
very  unlike  the  howling  ot  a  wolt  at  a  distance.  Now  the  diflerence  of 
pitch  between  C  derived  from  the  perfect  quints  (fifths)  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  C  derived  from  the  octave,  is  what  is  technically  called  by  tuners, 
the  We  liowever  under starwl  the  wolf  to  be  a  term,  given  by 

tuners  to  tlic  most  impt  rlect  fifth  in  their  system,  which  is  gencrallv  between 
G  sharp,  an  J  l)s!'.a.''p;  tliough  some  tuners  divide  this  imperfection  be¬ 
tween  tw'o  or  more  fifths. 

From  what  has  been  observed  respecting  these  natural  imjxTfections, 
it  will  .ippc.ar  necessary,  in  tuning,  to  flatten  or  diminish  some,  or  all  of 
the  fifths,  and  to  slurpen  or  augment  the  thirds  ;  and  this  is  called 
iemperament :  every'  kind  of  temperament  is  called  unequal  temper aincnU 
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eXCi’pt  that  which  tunes  all  the  fifths  and  thirds  equally  imperfect  ;  tJilt 
is  called  eatta!  temfiemmenty  and  is,  we  bedieve,  seldom  used. 

b’ow  it  must  be  obvious,  that  there  will  Iv  imprrfectlott  somewhere* 
white\er  tenijKrament  is  used,  and  if  it  be  taken  from  one  part,  it  muse 
fallen  another:  it  is  also  clear  that,  the  more  fiftlis,  o»it  of  the  twedve* 
ire  tuned  quite  |>ert'ect,  the  greater  must  be  the  imperfection  of  those 
which  remain.  How  the  noble  author  distributes  these  im^ierfeciions,  will 
apjvLMr  by  his  system  of  tuning,  which  is  as  follows  : 

1st.  Middle  C  and  C,  bass  second  space,  tuned  octave. 

2J.  G,  bass  fourih  space,  perfect  fifth  to  C,  bass  second  space. 

Srd.  E,  bass  third  space,  perfect  third  to  C  l)ass  second  space  ;  E,  treble 
first  line,  octave  to  this  bass  E  ;  and  E,  treble  fouith  space,  octave  te 
11,  treble  first  line. 

4th.  ii  above  bass  staff,  perfect  fifth  to  bass  E. 

5th.  E,  bass  fourth  line,  perfect  filth  below  middle  C ;  then  E,  tirlde 
first  space,  octave  to  that  bass  E. 

6th.  E  fiat,  alH>ve  bass  .stall,  perfect  fiftli  Ixdow  treble  F. 

7th.  A  flat,  bass  fifth  line,  equi-ilisiant  third  between  E  below,  and  C 
above. 

(These  thirds,  his  Lordship  calls  hh  jual  thinh^  and  we  must  remark* 
that  they  are  too  large  to  make  tolerable  harmony.  ) 

8th.  E  flat,  treble  first  line,  perfect  fifth  above  A  Hat. 

9th.  1)  flat,  bass  third  line,  perfect  fifth  below  A  fl.at ;  then  D  flat* 
below  treble  stall,  octave  to  this  1)  fiat. 

lOth.  G  flat,  bass  fouith  space,  perfect  fifth  below  trtbic  D  flat. 

11th,  and  Ldth.  1)  below  treble  staff,  and  A  treble  second  space, 
f(]ai -distant  fifths  between  G,  bass  fourth  space,  and  E,  treble  fourth 
space. 

1'hese  fifths,  his  Lordship  caMs  tnequal  quints  ;  to  our  e'ars,  they  seem 
shockingly  imperfect,  though  he  says,  “  NIy  mode  of  tuning  doe.s  not 
produce  one  single  offensive  quint.’*  What  then  becomes  of  the  im¬ 
perfection  ^  for  if  seven  quints  be  tuned  |x-rfect,  the  other  five  must 
neces.sai  ily  be  more  imperfect  or  ofl’ensive,  than  the  fifths  in  eqtuii  lemfiera^ 
•rn/,  which,  his  Lordship  observes,  are  all  imperfect. 

The  following  statement  of  the  thirds  and  fifths  in  tlic  principal 
niajor  keys,  may  enable  the  musical  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  tlic 
state  of  perfection  in  tho.se  keys. 

In  C,  the  third  and  fifth  are  both  perfect. 

In  G  the  third  perfect,the  fifth  too  small',  being  a  tn-equal quint. 

In  D,  the  third  nearly  pertect,  but  rather  too  large,  paitly  in  consequence 
ofl)  itself,  (a  tri-equal  quint  to  G)  being  too  flat  ;  the  fifth  is  too  small* 
being  a  tri-equal. 

In  A,  the  third  too  large,  being  perfect  fifth  to  G  sharp,  which  is  a 
^ -equal  third)  and  A  itself  too  flat,  being  a  tri-equal  quint  to  D  ;  the 
is  imperfect,  being  tri-equal ;  this  key  is  therefore  essentially 
bid. 

*  We  say,  too  small  or  larfre,  in  speak’np  of  thoso  inter\a’s,  l>oranse  tlifi 
♦bird  or  lift  It  may  be  inipcrfert,  frtiii  the  key-note  iiselt  bt  iii;'  out  of  tune,  as  will 
be  luuiul  in  this  bystoin,4nd  not  always  from  tin;  nott;toriiiin^thcibten4i 
too  Hat  or  too  sharp. 
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In  E,  the  tliird  too  large,  being  between  that  note  and  C  ;  the 

fifth  jKTfect.  ^ 

In  H,  the  third  too  large,  being  perfect  fifth  to  a  bi-cquid  tlard  ;  the 
Cfth  nearly  perfect,  but  rather  too  large. ' 

F  has  fewer  incongruities  than  most  of  the  preceding  keys,  the  tliird 
being  pretty  good,  tlie  fiftli  perfect,  and  die  rest  of  die  intervals  tolerably 
melodious. 

In  Hat,  the  third  radicr  too  large,  the  B  itself  Ix'ing  rendered  some¬ 
what  too  Hat,  by  being  tuned  two  successive  perfect  fifths  from  C  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  fifth  is  consequently  perfect. 

In  L  Hat,  die  third  much  too  large,  being  tuned  perfect  fifth  to  C,  and  E 
itsell,  bring  tuned  perfect  filth  to  a  bi-fqual  third  (A  flat)  is  too  fiat  j 
the  fifth  is  nearly  ]v‘rfect. 

In  A  flatjtlie  tliird  too  large,  Ix'ing /i/-cyi/rt/,  the  fifth  perfect. 

In  i)  Hat,  tliC  thit  r!  too  huge,  this  i)  itself  being  perfect  quhit^  below 
A  fiat,  which  is  too  H  .t,  tlv‘  fifth  ptTfect. 

^riiough  this  stat  nu  lit  m.iy  give  some  idea  of  the  eflect  of  these  keys, 
yet  we  must  obs  erve,  that  a  scale  may  be  detective,  even  if  the  third,  fourth, 
arul  fifth  are  pf'rtect  ;  for,  in  order  to  make  tlie  Ix  st  melody,  the  most 
rmiect  singers  or  \iolin  playeis  form  tiie  intciTals  of  the  sc;ile  in  the 
fallowing  m.inm  r  :  From  the  kty  note  aseendiiig,  tone  ma’ or,  then  tone 
minor,  semi-t<ine  nnjor,  tone  major,  tone  minor,  tone  major,  and  senii-tone 
m.ijor.  'I’hal  tuning,  dierefore,  which  approaches  neaii’st  to  diis  seneme, 
is  tMe  most  m ‘loilious  ;  and  equal  tones,  and  semi-tones,  arc  preferable  to 
the  tone  minor  being  substituted  for  the  tc*ne  major,  and  rice  vch^j. 

We  cannot  leave  this  work  without  giving  the  following  extr.LCt. 

‘  On  an  excellent  piano-forte,  (says  his  Lordshij)),  tuned  in  my  manner, 
that  f:iv()urite  Portuguese  hymn,  called  /Idcste  Fidclcsy  which  is  commonly 
printed  in  A  major,  was  played  successively  in  that  key,  in  the  key  of 
yt  flat  uijjnry  in  C  and  in  D  fat  major.  Tlic  following  was  die 

result  of  this  comparison.  First,  the  piece  was  thiC  most  characteristic  and 
sublime  in  the  kevof^7  fat  ;  it  w.is  Ik^Uct  in  that  key,  than  in  the  original 
key  of  A.  Secoiully,  t!u*  hymn  was  comparatively  intolerable  in  the  key 
of  C  ;  althougli,  accoiding  to  my  temperament,  the  key  of  C  is  tuned 
feiiect,  having  a  perfect  third,  a  jieifect  fourth,  ar.d  likewise  a  pcrfeit 
quint,  dd.iidl),  the  piect*  was  Ivtter  even  in  the  key  of  D  fatj  than  in 
the  key  of  C,  although  the  pitch  of  /)  flat  (being  higher  up),  is  less 
suited  to  the  cfiaiacu  r  of  that  solemn  composition,  than  the  jiitch  of  the 
key  of  C.  'I'he  sti  iking  ditierence  between  tiiosc  three  keys,  w'liich  every 
person  w  ith  a  gojvl  ear  must  feel,  lesulis  principally  from  the  thirds  and 
sixti'.s  in  each  key  resj'octively  ;  and  those  two  keys,  namely,  D  Hat,  and 
A  flat,  wdiere  the  third  in  each  is  imperfect,  and  is  of  the  exact  value  of  a 
bi-equil  thiiil.are  be\ond  com|xiiison,  Ix'tter  suited  to  the  solemn  character 
ot  tl'.e  hvmn,  tiian  t.*e  key  ot  C,  where  the  third  is,  on  the  contrar)’,  tuned 
quite  ]M‘rfeci.’ 

His  Lordship  remarks,  in  the  former  part  of  his  work,  that,  Instead  of 
the  'zvolj,  tlieie  are  no  li\ss  »han  five  wolves  :  (i  e.  the  quiut  wolf,  and  the 
wolves  arising  from  the  four  diiferent  series  of  nvijor  thirds)^  he  now 
observes,  that  “We  havt*  Ix'en  in  tlte  habit  of  considering  what  is  commonly 
railed,  ///c  as  an  inlu'RT.t  imperfection  in  every  instalment  which  has 
fxactly  twelve  fixed  k^ys  in  each  sepuive;  whereas,  tlic  very  rcraai  table 
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ficl,  just  mentioned,  and  several  otliers  of  a  like  kind,  most  clearly  prove, 
that  so  far  from  the^w  ^olvis  being  impt-Tlectlons,  it  is  precisely  the’ 
proptT  distribution  of  those  wolves,  which  produces  that  clvarming  and 
essential  variety  of  character  be  tween  the  dilferent  keys,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  requisites  in  a  welUtuned  instniment.” 

We  cannot  agre*e  witli  his  Lordship,  that  his  distribution  of  the  im¬ 
perfections  just  mentioned,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  any  charming  tjr 
sullime  etfect ;  on  the  contrary,  we  llnd  li-cqual  thirds  and  tri-cqual  quints^ 
d'ter  accurate  and  repeated  trials,  too  gross  to  give  any  thing  like  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  ears. 

By  referring  to  our  statement  of  the  keys  above,  it  will  be  seen,  at  once, 
why  Adeste  Fideles  will  not  sound  well  in  its  origin;d  key ;  and  though 
the  key  of  C  has  a  perfect  third,  fouith,  and  tifth,  yet  ilie  moment  we  begin 
to  modulate,  we  fill  in  with  the  hi-equal  thirds  and  tri-cqual  quints,  to  the 
otfcncc  of  every  correct  ear;  for  it  natuially  expects  the  chord  to  the  fifth- 
of  the  key  (according  to  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  scale)  to  be 
tolerably  good  lurmony. 

Lord  S.  mentions,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  an  improved  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  monochord,  w  hicli  he  has  adoj>ted  with  success,  and  also  a 
carious  set  of  13  tuning  glasses,  ada]>tcd  to  liis  temperament. 

Tile  typography  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  regular  and  beautilul,  and  con¬ 
fers  high  Honour  on  the  stereotype  press.  'I'hc  letter  is  elegantly  cut, but,  like 
many  of  the  fashionable  founts,  it  is  too  thick  to  satisfy  our  notions  of 
lymnictry. 


TRENCII  LI  TERATURE. 

Art.  XXV.  Voyages  de  Pouqucvillc,  concluded from  Ji,  859. 

IN  concluding  our  review  of  these  interesting  volumes,  we  shall  direct 
*  our  attention  to  some  curious  particulars  whicli  M.  Pouqucvillc  has 
ascertained,  and  which  have  not  occurred  to  other  travellers. 

Few  travellers,  indeed,  would  desire  an  intimate  acquainunre  witli  that 
famous  state  prison,  called  the  Seven  'Foweis,  the  Bastille  of  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Curiosity,  it  is  true,  may  lead  a  man  to  survey  the  outside  of  a  prison, 
as  it  once  induced  the  waiter  of  this  article  to  seat  himself  on  the  tmtside 
of  the  Bastille  ;  many  Europeans,  too,  have  inspecteil  the  Seven  Towers 
c.xtcrnaily  ;  but  who  does  ‘not  shrink  from  entering  tl:c  gates  ?  It  wai 
the  lot  of  M.  Pouqueville,  however,  with  many  of  Jiis  countrymen,  to  be- 
come  familiar  w'itli  this  redoubted  place  of  conlinement. 

I  he  imperial  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers,  is  by  the  Turks  named 
liiedicoulcr,  and  by  the  Greeks  Eftacoulades.  It  was  the  principal  defence 
of  the  city  of  Const.intinople  in  t^:c  miildle  ages,  and  was  taken  by 
Mahomet  II.  in  Moll,  after  an  obstinate  assault,  which  cost  him,  say  the 
Turks,  PJ,(XX)  men  Vol.  ii.  p.  (y\',ct  futssinu  It  is  a  tolerably  regular  jxn- 
tagon,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Piopontidis,  or  Sea  of  Mar- 
niora.  Each  of  its  angles  has  a  tower.  Two  other  towers  stand,  one  on 
fich  bide  cf  the  arch  of  C^onstantine.  TJie  whole  extent  of  live  ground  it 
<>ccuplcb  may  U*  about  5;5(X)  fathoms  square. 
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Our  .nuthor  this  place  at  length  :  it  appears  to  he  surrounded 

by  a  double  circunwallation ;  but  the  description  is  not  intelligible  without 
a  plate.  We  learn,  ho\vevcr,  that, 

'Phe  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine  still  exists  :  it  formerly  was  the 
pasnage  to  the  golden  gate,  which  w’as  in  the  exterior  enclosure  of  the 
Seven  Towers.  It  is  about  90  feet  ’ngh  ;  but  tive  ornaments  of  its  front 
■were  bc*aten  to  pieces  by  the  artillerv  employeti  in  the  siege.  'Phe  face 
within  the  firpt  enclosuie  presents  a  large  shield,  encircled  by  a  crown  of 
laurel,  ar  i  within  whlcli  is  the  chrysim'm.  On  f  nc’.i  side  of  this  arch,  is  a 
smrtll  door-way,  with  a  circular  heading,  now  lilled  up  with  masonry,  and 
conuining  diing«?ons  of  Turkish  construction.  One  of  these  sides  is  used 
as  a  powder  nugazine  ;  in  the  oih(*r  is  the  famous  vault  of  bloody  where 
prisoners  destined  to  be  be  headed  are  txccutod. 

d’he  external  gate  of  the  Seven  Towers  is  j):iinted  red.  To  the  right, 
on  enUTing,  stands  a  small  armoury,  fillcil  with  ancient  huclilcrs,  anus,  and 
chains  ;  on  the  left  is  the  resideucx  of  the  Kiaya.  Advancing  to  the 
lecoml  wall,  we  p.iss  a  small  mosque  with  about  forty  houses,  some 
gardens,  heaps  of  stones,  and  a  clump  of  trees,  growing  s]>ontaneously  on 
the  ruins  of  a  rv)W  of  houses,  burnt  down  twenty  years  ago,  and  not 
rebuilt.  'Phe  second  inclosure  contains  the  dwelling  of  the  Aga,  and  the 
apartments  of  the  prisoners.  Tire  guards  are  a  dozen  of  watchmen  armed 
witli  staves  ;  and  the  commander  of  this  foitrcss  had  long  been  a  ciicr  at 
one  of  the  public  mosques  ;  hut  his  voice  Iving  no  longer  audible,  he  was 
assigned  this  military  dignity  as  an  Ironourable  retirement.  Prum  this 
gateway  a  sliort  street  turns  to  the  triumphal  arch.  In  a  garden  adjoining 
is  the  hunfir.^-place  of  the  nurrt'/rst  where  the  Turks  still  keep  uj)  the  forms 
of  the  jjraves,  in  w'hich  those  of  their  ulliccis  who  fell  at  the  ass,mlt  of  the 
Seven  Towers  were  buried,  d'iwy  give  them  giiranilc  proportions,  in 
order  to  impress  vast  ideas  of  their  heroic  ancestors ;  end  cveiy  night 
a  lamp  is  liglued  iK'forc  them  by  the  priest,  and  ctmtinues  burning  to  their 
lK)nour.  'Pile  'Turks  consider  the  earth  around  as  being  wholly  conqwsed 
of  the  relics  of  those,  whom  they  thus  venerate  for  their  bravery  ;  and  they 
treat  it  with  thi-  utmost  respect. 

Stvera!  of  tlic  exterior  tt'wers  rext  the  sea  me  marked  wnth  Mack 
in  vanous  patches,  which  the  Greeks  affirm  to  be  effects  of  the  tameui 
Grtvk  file,  thrown  from  hence  on  the  enemies*  ships.  There  are  sevaval 
alleys  and  spaces  U'twevn  the  first  and  second  walls,  where  tlie  hVench 
found,  or  made,  walks, gardens,  and  retirements,  the  labours  and  inteic.^t 
of  which  movlerated  the  rigours  of  thiir  ca])tlvlty.  A  parapet  wall 
encloses  this  space  along  by  the  side  of  tl\e  sea,  in  v.  liich  are  built  up 
fhafts  of  columns,  and  fragments  of  marble. 

I  cannot  detail,  says  M.  P.  the  quantity  of  trees  which  occupy  th* 
^pace  I  am  now  desciibing.  It  contains  enormous  nut  uees,  plum  trecr# 
Apricot  trees,  soibus  trees,  juiulies,  palm  trees,  syc.imorcs,  pomegranate.'*  ; 
a  toirst  of  lauri  !s,  lil.ic.s,  K'ses  ami  jasmins.  "I'he  iris,  the  tulip,  the 
anemone,  the  violet,  tlie  pink,  disjilay  their  colours,  and  dlffust*  their 
tiagr..nre.  It  is  .i  cliuos  ct  luin.s,  stones,  tombs,  shrubs,  and  trce.s.  Here 
sings  the  nighi'’ng..lc,  here  croaks  the  toad,  and  here  hoots  the  owK 
W  ‘Kh 

bh'twld'Strmdlng  their  gv.ards,  th.e  French  prisoners  maint.iincJ  a  corre- 
so  c.V.cusivc,  Uiat,  “  ic  a  couiitiy  where  there  is  no  pu/t. 
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a  v.’Cfk  passed  in  which  they  did  not  receive  intelligence  from 
hroussa,  Nicomedia,  Castanilx)!,  Carahissa,  Cx?area  in  Cappadocia,  and 
Warna.*’  We  are  compelled  to  udiiiiie  tiieir  ingenuity  and  perse¬ 
verance. 

»  A  tolerably  correct  inference  on  the  state  of  the  Turkish  government 
may  be  drawn  from  an  occurrence  narrated  by  M.  P.  The  Bostangi 
Ibchi  ordered  a  certiiin  Laze,  or  inliabitant  of  the  Colchido,  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  to  he  in’prisoned  in  the  Sc*ven  Towers.  His  comrades,  the 
crews  of  two  vessels  armed  on  the  Black  Sea,  learning  that  he  was  to  be 
jtrangled  at  night,  forced  the  gates  of  this  strong  hold,  lx.‘at  the  guards, 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  iniperi.d  citadel,  and  rescued  their 
countryman.  Hardly  had  they  cleared  him  of  tl\e  gateway  when  they 
announced  their  victory  by  a  general  discharge  of  tlielr  musquets,  returned 
on  board  their  vessel,  shouting  for  joy,  and  set  sail  for  their  destination, 
the  coast  of  Syria. 

The  Aga,  vexed  at  the  outrage  his  charge  had  vsutfered,  immediately 
visited  the  Caimacan,  to  report ;  but  that  great  ollicer  of  suue  only  lauglK^i 
at  the  nutter,  and  said  the  Lazes  were  very  much  in  the  right.  For  io 
Turkey,  success  legitimates  any  disorder.  Failure,  however,  is  un¬ 
pardonable.  'I'he  Pacha  ot  Nicomedia  had  the  misfortune  to  lx*  defeated  by 
theieb<‘ls  of  Romelia,  witli  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Hut,  at¬ 
tributing  this  adversity  to  tate,  he  A-entured  to  present  himself  before  the 
Grand  Vizir,  who  received  him  with  most  tiatteiing  attention,  called 
him  brother,  inves'ed  him  with  a  pelisse,  and  invited  hint  to  prostrate 
himself  before  the  Subaru  dVansjtorted  widi  hi.s  reception,  the  I'acha  at¬ 
tended  the  great  man  to  tlu*  Porte.  'I'hcy  had  happily  pa.ssed  the  first 
gate  ;  but  at  the  second,  the  executioners,  who  attend  tlie  wickets,  threw 
themselves  on  five  Pacha,  strangled  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and,  a  moment 
af  ter,  it  was  ex})osed  at  that  same  gate  which  he  had  passed  through  with 
sonfidence  and  exultation. 

Quitting  the  I’risons  of  State,  publicly  known  under  that  character,  wc 
turn  to  one  of  the  same  nature,  but  passing  under  another  name,  the 
Gardens  and  the  Harnm  of  the  Grand  Sultan.  In  describing  this 
establishment,  Luropeans  have  derived  great  iissistance  from  fancy,  and 
very  little  from  truth. 


‘  I  hat!  formed  an  acqu.aintancc,’  says  M.  P.  ‘  with  the  gardener  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  Ivl.  daqu*  s,  a  Gernian,  who  promised  to  shew  us  the  gar¬ 
dens.  Accordingly,  we  went  thither  in  the  morning  of  Sept.  10.  Wc 
entered  by  the  iNIill-gate,  near  the  sea,  in  l  urkish  dresses  ;  and,  after  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  the  jdace,  the  payment  of  a  few/iMr^/j,  our  friend  being 
well  known,  we  were  suff*red  by  the  guards  to  pass.  We  were  now  be- 
t\veen*thc  fir.vt  and  second  rampart  of  the  city  ;  which  forms  a  natural 
fortification  to  the  Seraglio  on  the  side  next  the  sea  ;  for  the  Palace  is, 
prom  rly  speaking,  a  separate  city,  within  Constantinople,  surrounded  by 
walls,  w'ith  embrazures,  bastions,  and  gates,  exactly  in  the  style  of  ancient 
fortifications.  ITc  distance  from  one  rampart  to  the  other  may  be  about 
-00  feet.  The  gardens  are  an  irregular  assemblage  of  pieces,  without  any 
general  jdan.  Tliey  contain  some  old  trees,  several  pleasing  scraps,  but 
nothing  desen  ing  of  mention  as  gardens  to  the  palace  of  an  emperor. 

The  Jeni  Kiosk,  or  New  Pavilion,  is  entered  by  three  circular  steps, 
which  c.xtend  tlic  whole  demi  circumference  of  the  building.  Thev 
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project  Into  the  gnrdfn,  arid  arc  of  white  marble,  three  feet  wide,  and  six 
inches  each  in  height.  A  large  waxed  cloth,  painted  like  a  curtain,  as  if 
suspinded  from  the  deling,  answers  the  piirpcse  of  a  door  to  this  kiosk,  to 
which  it  gives,  on  ih.ii  side,  the  air  of  a  tent.  On  putting  aside  this  clothg 
1  was  agreeably  sur]'rised  at  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  interior. 
'rhiK  charming  place  is  an  ellipsis,  3G  feet  in  its  longest  diameter,  from 
the  cm  tain  to  the  sophn,  whicli  is  placed  at  the  windows  next  the  sea.  A 
row  of  columns  has  t^*en  ]>ainted  by  European  artists;  the  compartments 
are  riel  ly  paine  *,  ami  gilt  with  taste.  I'roin  the  middle  of  the  deling 
hangs  a  el  rystnl  lustre,  p*-esented  to  the  Sultan  by  Lord  Elgin,  as  some 
ftav,  in  the  name  of  tiie  King  of  England.  In  the  interval  between  the 
columns  are  large  mirrors,  and  paintings  of  flowers,  carefully  executed. 
Around  were  cages  'a  ith  Canary  binis,  taught  to  sing,  and  to  draw  up  their 
WMter  ;  there  was  also  a  fountain  of  ehi  ystal,  whence  flowed  a  clear  water 
tor  the  pmpose  of  ablutions.  The  soplia  of  the  Sultan  offered  nothing 
remarkable  ;  aivl  tb.e  floor  was  covered  only  with  a  painted  cloth  ;  a 
mode  which  M.  1\  was  toK!  ]>revr.l!ed  in  the  Seraglio.  Under  this  kiosk 
is  another,  the  access  to  wliieh  by  j)ri\ate  passages,  having  the  apjx\ir- 
ance  of  common  sew»‘rs  ;  by  these  tJ'.e  Sultan  can  escape  to  his  boat, 
which  lies  there  in  waiting,  in  case  of  any  tumult,  or  rebellion. 

'rile  court  Ix-ing  at  IV  chick  'la‘.h,  the  black  eunuchs  were  absent ;  and 
M.  Jaques  having  procured  the  keys  of  the  I  laram,  after  much  prudent 
management  and  some  concealment,  our  travellers  effected  their  ad¬ 
mission. 

We  entered  the  I  I:rnm,  says  M.  P.  by  the  Iron  door,  called  Kuichuh^ 
JlarffH-Ciipr.uss!.  'I'he  enormous  magnitude  of  its  kev,  and  the  giating 
it  made  in  rolling  on  its  b.i.igcs,  united  to  the  idea  of  the  place  wc  were 
entering,  astonls^.ovl  me  tor  a  moment.  A  second  door  of  wood,  distant 
1*J  fi*et,  was  al.;o  p  i  'sed.  'The  plan  of  the  Ilarani  Is  a  sejueue,  of  about 
p.ices  ;  tb.e  c’  .uiibfis  of  tb.at  side  next  tlie  sea,  wliich  is  the  handsomest 
Kuie,  are  sup’XMtMl  by  e.  mw  of  columns,  foi  ruing  a  gallery:  these  are  ot 
l\«i  ..111  m.iible ;  tlu'v  ;ire  al.-ou*  1 .1  tlet  .tj'.art,  legulaily proportioned,  and  liavc 
c  c.Tpitids  I  l.eir  ixe.e.^  are  of  bronze,  formerly  gilt.  Oj’posite  to 
tliis  range  of  liuildi*  gs  is  ancth'r,  eontalning  three  suiu*s  of  rooms  for 
JSultan.is,  di\  ivied  from  each  otiur,  and  painted  of  different  colours,  'fhey 
are  not  distinct,  but  par:  rif  i!ii‘  gcne.iil  wirole.  Ti  e  court  of  this 
stjuare  includes  a  garden,  ill  kept.  Here  w\is  formerly  celebrated  the 
Fe.ist  of  Tulips,  long  since  abolished. 

i\sceiuiing  ti  e  staiiv.Ase  in  tin*  middle  of  tb.e  colonnade,  we  entered  the 
ap.amuent  ct  the  fust  Sultana.  It  was  a  large  sw]uare  chamber,  looking 
tow'aid  the  court,  the  comj\inmcnts  of  which  were  Ioad<  d  with  gildings 
and  tiie  walls  with  looking-glasses.  M.  P.  saw  some  dressing  tables  of 
nuliogany,  but  nothing  more  ;  tb.e  so])has  being  removed  to  Peel  ick  Taoh. 
'i  bis  is  a  proof  tlnii  the  Scragho  is  overstocked  w  ith  furniture. 

From  the  ehaiiil>*r  ot  the  Sultana,  we  visited  the  apartment  of  thr 
FiihJr  Suhitfiiit  or  Sult.tiKi  MotluT.  It  is  ]iaiiiv  built  on  the  kiosk  called 
the  Su/fdrui  Ftifitfc.  'I'l'.e  pan  wliic).  lookcvl  toward  the  court,  dllfered 
iittle  from  that  we  1  ad  quilted,  ex^v'pt  by  tlv  furnituie.  1  here  saw 
two  escrutoli.s,  .uioin'd  with  lleiir  de  lis,  a  hea\y  lustre  of  chi7StaI, 
altogether  antiquated  ;  walls  Cv}ated  with  mirrors,  anvi  s('j.has  covered  with 
rich  biocadc  :  lo  close  ihc  whole,  a  few  porcelain  vascs  iaicnded  to  ii'J-i 
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jlovTtTS.  We  ascended  to  tliat  division  of  th^*  apartment  which  is  over  the 
fXterior  kiosk,  by  six  stops  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  covered  with 
jcirlet  clotii,  embroidered  at  the  comers.  Above,  was  a  small  phitt'ormf 
and  a  place  for  prayer  enclosed  by  a  gilded  grating.  Here  the  Sultana 
performs  i  er  devotions.  I'rom  this  place  is  a  most  magnificent 
fiew  of  the  whole  Bosphorus  ;  but  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  ]»itiful  than  the  furniture  of  the  Haram  ;  and  the  apartments 
themselves  would  be  considered  as  an  unlit  lodging  for  a  European  citizen 
of  tolerable  prop-rty. 

From  this  a]>artment  our  author  visited  the  private  hath  of  the  Sultan, 
which  is  wholly  of  marble,  and  which  he  commends  without  reserve, 
as  very  elegant  and  convenient. 

During  our  per.imbulations,  says  he,  I  was  entertained  with  accounts 
of  the  manners  of  the  place,  and  of  those  unhappy  females  who  here 
groan  away  life.  Here  they  form  parties  among  themselves,  b<?come 
the  victims  of  ungovernable  passions,  and  not  unfrequently  end  their 
days  by  consumption  or  by  suicide. 

Each  Sultana  has  her  own  establishment,  and  her  own  slaves  ;  hut  it 
appears  that  they  live  in  one  common  society,  d'hey  visit  each  other 
ceremoniously  ;  and  sometimes  make  little  entertainments,  which  the  Sultaa 
honours  with  his  presence.  As  to  the  story  of  the  handkerchief,  that  is 
fabulous,  like  many  other  reports  of  occurrences  in  the  Haram. 

The  Sultan’s  undistinguished  women  are  kept,  under  the  custody  of  the 
black  eunuchs,  in  a  large  gallery,  SOO  feet  in  length,  by  .^0  in  width ; 
having  numerous  windows  on  each  side  ;  Its  whole  length  divided  by 
a  double  row  of  closets,  by  which  it  becomes  two  distinct  galleries.  Near 
the  windows,  are  constructed  small  spices  surrounded  by  balustrades  three 
feet  high.  On  sojihas  in  these  recesses  the  women  sleep,  fifteen  in  a  com* 
piny.  I>etwcen  these  so])has  and  the  closets  wherein  each  secures  her 
propcity,  is  a  passage  six  feet  witle,  the  whole  length  of  the  gallery.  As 
'»e\Tral  of  these  closets,  painted  blue,  red,  and  white,  were  open,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  peeping  into  tlvni,  but  found  only  some  miserable  remnants 
of  Alejipo  stuffs,  from  whence  I  formed  no  very  high  idea  of  the  luxurious 
digancies  of  these  ladies.  'This  gallery  would  cont<iin  more  than  fkOO 
vomcn.  d'hc  pov  Tty  of  the  furniture  In  these  apartments  is  striking  ;  and 
apparently  the  prodi',»Ti!ity  of  the  table  is  not  sujxMior. 

‘  We  quitted  the  Harem  on  tip-toe,  and  with  the  utmost  caution.  Our 
conductor  assured  us  th  it  we  were  tiie  on'  /  !M!.-o->eans  who  had  ever 
♦■ntcretl  it.  M.  d'lqucs  soon  after  quitted  the  ^Sul^  u’v  service.’ 

M.  P.  further  informs  us,  that  tlie  triumplia'  column  of  Arcadius  is 
•*ill  standing  in  the  Sultan’s  garden.  It  is  (Jn  feet  high,  of  white 
marble,  well  presen ed,  of  the  Ccrinthian  order,  it.s  base  covered  with 
Creek  inscriptions.  Around  it  is  a  place  for  the  breaking  iu  of  horses  ; 
which  probably  was  foimerly  a  hippodrome,  so  that  it  has  not  changed 
Its  character. 

Our  author  describes  Sultan  Selim  III.  (son  of  Sultan  Mustapha),  who 
I’JCccedcd  to  rhe  throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Abdulhamld  in  1789, 


2?  possessing  an  agreeable  physiognomy,  and  a  serenity  of  countenance 
which  is  nut  common  among  Musaulmen,  who  usually  have  son)  ‘thin? 


wild  in  the  turn  of  their  eyes.  Large  features,  a  thick  and  black  beard, 
a  well-proponioned  chest,  distinguish  him  among  the  handsomest 
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HK-n  of  hlfi  court  ;  Init,  I  ke  all  the  descenJants  of  the  Imperial  family, 
wants  strength  in  his  legs  and  thighs,  so  that  he  only  looks  well  on  horsi’. 
^ack.  In  compliance  with  an  indispcnsihle  law  of  the  empire,  which 
ordains  that  every  <)  tn  shall  be  nn«;ter  of  some  profession,  he  has  learned 
tJiat  of  a  calico  painter.  Accii  tomed  to  the  court  in  his  youth,  he  was 
ikut  uft  only  during  the  reign  ot  the  fethle  AMuIhamid,  his  predecessor. 
Great  hopes  v^ere  erteit.iined  cd  nis  abilities  and  knowledge  ;  but  hitherto 
they  have  etfected  lllile.  Just,  humane,  but  anxious,  this  SoveTeign  has 
constantly  in  his  imagin:  ^>11  t*ne  idea  of  a  disastrous  futuiiiy.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  he  tretpien  ly  sheds  tears  at  the  state  of  the  empiix*  under 
his  sway  ;  anti  the*  gi cotter  his  knowledge,  the  devper  is  his  conviction 
of  tl.e  inferiority  of  his  subjects  to  Kurepoans.  "I'he  \\u*ioiis  revolts  in 
his  empire  leave  him  no  rest ;  the  last  war  plungt'd  him  into  |H*qx*tual 
alarms;  and  lii>  resolution  unhappily  fiuctuateo*,  too  frerjuently  (or  a  situa¬ 
tion  fit  (uilv  for  tl'.e  most  determined  mind. 


Tile  Sultan  has  three  slsti.s  hy  ditferent  mothers.  Ilis  first  sister, 
Schitk  Sultffn  tj  or  .'lineess  Roy;;!,  married  KichanJ^i  Musinpha,  fonnerly 
I'acli.i  of  Salon'.ca.  As  this  nobleman  is  void  of  ambition,  and  incapable 
of  giving  umbrage  to  the  government,  he  is  suflered  to  live  quietly  with 
his  wife,  at  Ins  i\i>idence  in  the  suburbs;  this,*  however,  ivS  contra; y  to 
ctiStom,  no  l‘;u:hn  being  ])erinitLed  to  reside  in  the  capital.  The  Sultan’s 


fecond  sister,  liryfunn  Is  widow  of  Sehetar  i*Juslafihii  Pachiiy  who 

iileil  I’acha  of  I’osni.i.  Ilis  thlid  sister  is  widow  of  Sad Achmet  Pachiiy 


w  ho  diei!  I’aclui  of  Van,  on  tl^e  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  usage  of  tlie 
Ottomans  suffers  no  posterity  br^the  sisters  of  the  Sultan. 

I  lie  Sultiir.a  was,  w  hen  young,  a  slave  of  Efftndi^  formerly 

^IiipJui,  who  presented  her  to  Sultan  Miistaplui.  As  she  was  handsome, 
Ji  goi>d  dancer,  and  otheiwlse  accomplislied,  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
her  despot,  and  had  a  son  by  him.  I  he  tendenic'ss  of  these  women  for 
their  ciiildnn  is  extreme  ;  and  in  return,  the  Sultans  manifest  the  utmost 


ivspect  anti  attachment  to  tlieir  mothers. 

'I  ho  Sulmn  himself  h;is  no  children  :  Jiis  two  nephcw.s,  sons  of 
Abdulhamid,  aged,  tine  about  -,‘5,  the  other  IS,  are,  according  to  custom, 
fequestered,  and  exibt  in  a  j>iison,  whence  they  issue  only  once  a  year, 
iit  tile  feast  of  I'airam,  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  Sultan.  One  of  these 
prob..My  will,  a.t  some  future  prriod,  exchange  his  confinement  for  the 
ilirone,  with  no  other  previous  qualification  than  a  knowledge  of  his 
Koran,  riiid  a  hatred  of  tlie  Christian  name.  The  only  amusements 
allowed  these  j'l  inces  are  the  most  gross  and  hateful  of  crimes.  Such  are 
the  nu  n  on  whom,  one  day,  will  be  girded  the  Ottoman  sabre  !  Such  are 
the  Sovi  reigns  to  whom  will  Ik*  committed  the  destiny  of  an  extensive 
dominion  ! 


1  he  power  (>f  tlie  Graiul  Seignior  is  reduced  to  the  vain  pomp  of  titles 
and  ej'itliets  *.  tlie  enumemtion  of  provinces — invaded  by  his  own  officers, 
row’  in  nbellu  n  against  him  ;  of  towns — w’hosc  inhabitants  encourage 
r;.ch  otlicr  in  revolt.  W  t  tlie  Ottoman  firmans  retain  the  same  ponqioui 
descriptions  as  Ik  fore;  and  ilieir  style  is  no  less  metaphorical,  Ihe 
f.ane  sujieicilmus  cei\  monies  are  used  at  the  stately  introduction  of  am* 
b..ss.avIo!  s  ;  ar.vl  foreign  powers  are  exjiocted  to  humble  thenuielvci 
as  nuieli,  as  when  the  Turkish  affairs  were  in  the  utmost  prosperity. 
The  vei;,ht  of  \eaj*  loud*  the  whole  body  of  tills  extensive  ^overninent ; 
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it  moulders  under  its  own  weakness  ;  storms  and  tcn>pests  assail  it  on  all 
sides ;  the  i*ude  hand  of  events  urges  the  colossus  to  its  fall  ;•  and  its 
ovenhrow,  if  it  may  be  delayed,  cannot  lx*  prevented.  Paitial  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Turks  to  re^•ive  their  reputation  ;  but  for  this  they 
have  dejKnded  on  foreigners.  And  who  dots  not  know,  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  talents  arc  unsafe  in  the  service  of  despotism  ?  that  the  mo- 
mttti  a  man  sur])asscs  his  fellows,  jealousy,  li.vtred  and  envy  assault  and 
ovi.'q)ower  him  ? 

Here  we  might  close  our  report  of  this  work  ;  but  as  it  contidrs  a  few 
oilu  r  pictures  of  manners,  which  are  not  without  interest,  we  shall  slight¬ 
ly  notice  some  of  them. 

I  he  lx*auty  of  the  port  of  Constantinople  is  celebrated  by  all  who 
have  seen  it  ;  but  the  interior  of  the  city  offers  only  close  streets,  unpaved, 
full  of  dust  or  mud  ;  dead  silence,  and  closeil  doors.  In  the  spots  where 
commerce  is  carried  on,  the  throng  is  suffocating;  the  waves  of  people 
huctuate  here  in  all  directions,  and  roll  against  each  other,  but  without 
noise,  without  that  tumult  which  characterizes  the  markets  of  Christendorr. 
The  hfsistins  are  filled  with  rich  commodities,  spread  without  order  or 
taste ;  and  to  preserve  these  valuables  from  the  fury  of  lire,  their  re¬ 
positories  are  built  with  great  solidity,  and  become  so  many  dangerous 
lurking-holes  for  the  plague,  which  is  here  concealed  in  the  furs  of  the 
pelisses  and  other  aj>pare!.  This  port  Is  frequented  by  characters  ex- 
m‘mely  diversified  :  tlie  pidegmatic  Turk,  the  active  and  industrious 
Greek,  the  honest  and  considerate  Armenian,  and  the  gree.ly  dew,  here 
pieot  and  trallic.  The  Turk  sells  with  an  air  of  security,  and  shews  no 
forwardness  in  selling :  it  offered  a  price  below  his  asking,  he  gravely 
withdraws  the  article  in  debate,  and  seems  to  sit  in  his  sliop  rather  to 
oblige  his  customers  than  to  enrich  himself,  d'he  Greek  exhibits  every 
turn  of  his  natural  cunning ;  calls  heaven  and  caith  to  witness  the  low 
rate  at  which  he  sells  ;  and  as  to  abatement,  protests  that  the  thing  is  im¬ 
possible  !  'riie  iArmenian  weighs  his  jewels,  gold,  or  silver,  and  coolly  com¬ 
pletes  his  speculations  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  future ;  while  the  Jew 
buys,  sells,  offers  his  agency  in  business,  is  all  activity,  all  attention,  un- 
rt'pelled  by  the  contempt  or  aversion  which  he  experiences  :  he  returns 
injuries,  provocations,  and  Injustice,  only  by  tokens  of  submission  and 
humble  explanations. 

'Hie  women’s  slave-market  is  another  institution  happily  not  known 
among  us.  It  is,  at  Constantinople,  a  vast  squm*  buildings  surrounded 
with  a  kind  of  cloister,  into  w'hich  open  the  doors  of  the  cells  where  tbt* 
females  are  kept.  1  saw  them,  says  our  author,  in  groupes  of  a  dozen 
together,  sitting  on  mats,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  court.  They  seemed  in¬ 
sensible  to  their  condition,  laughed,  prattled,  and  made  such  a  clatter,  that 
hardly  could  a  person  hear  his  own  voice,  d'o  me  they  did  not  ap|K*ar 
generally  handsome  ;  and  though  there  might  be  three  or  four  hundred, 
I  saw  none  which  merited  the  high  reputation  of  the  Georgian  and  Cir¬ 
cassian  beauties.  They  were  mostly  corpulent ;  the  skin  of  a  dead  white  : 
Several  had  blue  eyes,  and  white  hair. 

I  he  'Turks  have  their  amusements,  of  which  Caramons  is  one  of  the 
principal  ;  though  a  puppet,  his  exhibitions  are  indecent ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  highly  satirical.  Caragous  is  always  accompanied  by  CoJ](i 
Hiiivdty  the  Jack  Pudding  of  the  English,  whose  duty  it  is  to  set  off  his 
Veu  II.  nP 
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master’s  wit  to  the  best  advanuiejc.  In  the  strei'ts  are  conjurers,  leaders  of 
dancing  Ix'ars,  and  dancinjj  Si*q)ents  ;  and  Gipsies,  whose  dull  music  ia 
enlivened  bv  indelicate  attitudes,  lo  the  taverns  are  dancers,  men,  calleil 
Tiimak'is<t  Cireeks,  from  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  who  atfect  the 
manners  of  abandoned  women  ;  and  for  the  honour  ot  these,  the  Turks 
spend  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  blood. 

A  I'urk  inebriated  is  seized  by  the  guard,  and  condemned  to  a  Ix'ating : 
this  punishment  he  underg(K*s  for  the  first  thiee  times  ;  after  which,  he  is 
esteemed  incorrigible,  and  receives  the  name  oi  ilrunknnL  If  he 

is  again  caught  and  aUiut  to  sutler,  he  has  only  to  tell  his  name  and  place 
of  residence,  to  assert  his  privilege  as  ilrunkard  ;  he  is  liberated,  and  sent 
to  sleep  (*n  the  warm  ashes  of  some  b.ith  ;  whicli  are  common  places  of 
refuge  for  vagabonds  : — an  excellent  mode  of  ejecting  a  reformation  of 
morals. 

T'liis  regulation  is  characteristic  of  the  Turks  ;  among  whom  arc  con¬ 
stantly  united  the  contending  jirinciples  of  weakn -ss  an  J  violence,  despotism 
and  levelling,  the  dominion  of  sovereign  authorit  v?  mvl  of  popular  anarchv; 
where  assassination  is  punished  and  applauded,  where  the  objects  ot  tear 
are  the  obje  ts  of  insult  ;  a  nation,  in  tact,  where  eveiy  iiuiividual,  trom 
the  fust  to  the  last,  is  at  once  a  slave  and  a  tyrant.  A  certain  writer  had 
therefore  some  reason  tor  his  i|uaint  expression,  7 Vic  l  ath  me  a  peojiU  of 
miUtuesej, 


Art.  WVl.  Oeuvres  Posthums  De  MartnonteL  Re^enre  du  Due  Orleans, 
'Idle  rosthumous  Works  of  Marniontel,  1  listoriogr.ij>her  of  France,  and 
Fer]K*tual  Secretary  ot  the  French  Academy.  Printed  from  the  .Au¬ 
thor's  Manuscript.  '^I'he  Regency  ot  the  l)uke  of  Orleans.  Paris 
printed,  ‘J  vols.  1 ‘Jmo.  pp.  S50.  Price  PJs.  Dulau.  1  S0(). 
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*''IIIC  ])o.'.ihunious  works  of  Marniontel,  now  jiubli  . lied,  compilse  an 
.iceouiit  ot  !  is  hte,  aiul  a  histoi  y  ot  the  regency  ot  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

No  cu\  um^tance  can  shew  mure  decidedly  the  tot.d  p  n  vertion  ot  hiv 
mhul,  than  t’  e  remorseless  iiiuiderence  with  W'liich  he  recounts  to  Ills  chik 
ihen  tiie  lll^lc  ry  ot  fiis  iiitiigiies  and  debaucheries.  On  tills  account,  to¬ 
gether  veltli  t:i  •  hci  ntlt'us  and  immoral  tone  wdiich  pervades  it,  we  shall 
|).u.s  ius  mem  airs  v.  ulioi.t  t.u  tlier  notici'.  'i'hose,  how'ever,  who  wish  to 
know  tile  pev.sun  1  ch.oacter  of  hla  prlnelp.il  contemporaries,  in  the  lii'-raiy 


uiid  |K;litical  woih!,  liuni'di  at  the  risk  of  frequent  otlence  to  tlieir  delicacy 


and  their  pi Incij  ies,  may  li.t\e  recourse  to  a  tolerable  F.nglish  tr.mslation 
wtucl*  h.is  Ixen  smiie  time  IvMore  the  public.  Id  is  name  will  not  be  ])eipeUi- 
ated  by  this,  or  indecil  anv  ot  his  j>osthunu‘us  works:  if  lie  is  remembered 
w  lib  e>teeni  by  }u.>>te:lty,  he  will  ov\e  it  to  his  dclightliil,  though  useless 
.mil  in)urii>j?  Morel  d.  Is.  'They  ha\e  .alw'ays  U-en  iiuid  witli  avidity, 
.mil  w  il!  sti’l  be  vejJ  ;  th  •  hours  w  hich  tliey  eiigagv-  must  add  to  that 
•urn  ot  u.'vied  rmiv-,  winch  we  ail  lia\e  so  niucli  reaseui  respectively  to  re¬ 
gret.  'rile  V. Inch  tiiey  make  at  iirst.  espv‘ciallv  in  e'ariv  lilc, 

will  rarely  ix  coiiliMued  by  a  st  cun  1  jHuusal.  'Phey  are  unquestionably 
jveasing  ti  eh -.^..iit,  geith*,  atui  interesting;  but  iiianv  ot  them  arc 
lii.'Ugu’ed  bv  i.’iv*  udect.iiii'n  and  llutter  whieli  so  treq  lently  jiredohiiiiatc 
in  I  unco  .»m]' jsiiioiis,  til  l  utbers  are  marked  by  a  sjtirit  of  liceiuious* 
neso  and  i:rj».^  .e,  which  iwiideis  them  pec uliaj'ly  unfit  for  Uie  juuuac 
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Bv'llsaiius,  With  all  its  aill’Ct  itlon  of  Sv'ntlnu'nt  ;rul  p.ithos.  Is  tedious  be¬ 
yond  paiallr!  or  enviuraiiCt'.  'I'he  author  has  been  accused  of  stcalin^jj  its 
matfiiab^,  wit.iout  acknowledgment,  from  the  conversations  of  riiocion, 
by  the  Abbe  Mahly. 

The  b-st  moder.i  Fiimch  crimes  condemn  the  whole  of  M  irmuntcrs 
dramatic  works,  with  t’'.c  exception  of  Numi.or  and  t!u*  I  leiacliiU*. 

His  work  on  the  Elements  of  l^itcratu.e  is  a  C(v.iiposition  of  some 
merit,  and  inculcates  soTider  an  I  more  ranura!  principles  than  arc  usually 
maintaineil  by  his  coimnymen  ;  it  is  reconinK'nv!'\1*  by  Lauarpt',  and  is 
mentioned  with  :n»prob.itlon,  eveii  by  the  severe  and  xindictiw  P.  llssot. 

Marinoiite!,  Oil  being  .i])polnteil  hl.doriograplief  ot  I'rance,  tcit  it  to  Ik* 

<*  a  point  of  honour  and  deb'Vicy,’*  to  perform  some  of  tlu*  duties  of  Ins 
post.  With  tiils  view,  h«'  appiu  d  to  the  minent  political  and  mii-tiry  ( ha- 
Kicters  of  ins  tiine,  and  rec -iveJ  Iroin  them  the  i.t  iiked  att/nthm, 

and  every  inform  ition  wl^ch  nu*','  wer'  able  to  coiunumicat  *.  'fheir  c  ‘d- 
nets,  their  collections,  their  private  ))apers  and  memoirs,  were  f-'-dy  giv  ii 
up  to  his  inspection,  and  lie  was  evt'ii  “  astonislied  at  the  extent  of  the 
confidence  which  they  ])lc.ced  in  him.” 

From  these  valuable  commuuic.aions,  and  feom  t  v*  more  obvious  a’.  I 
accessible  materials,  he  ouglit  to  have  conipd  d  a  niiich  b-ttei  woik  t  ia,» 
the  present  ;  hut  there  is  a  mighty  Interval  1)  ixw'en  i!ie  novi'l'st  .ndi  rhe 
historian,  and  the  talents  of  MarnioiUfd  luul  U-  n  too  mucii  aiul  t(K>  - 

niallv  exercised  in  the  composition  of  elegant  bippery,  to  succec  i  »  lae 
most  arduous  of  all  literary  enterprises. 

The  work  opens  wdth  a  rapid  but  satisf’ctory  d  *line:Monof  th  *  con- 
cluding  scenes  of  the  life  of  LakiIs  t!ie  XT  \h)i,  and  t  <  i:  liigues  of  '  la- 
dame  de  Mainteiion  to  invalidate  thi*  claims  of  the  iXike  ofOrl  'ms  to 
the  regency,  in  favour  of  the  Dahe  ilu  itv',  a  natural  a  -i  of  i  eejis 
XIV.  by  Nlaiianie  tie  Montesp.in.  Fier  tvld  mt  objeri:  m  tlii*  was,  to 
secure  a  con^iilerable  sliare  ot  ])o\ver  hi  her  own  he.ni’s,  ;  s  sb'  p oss  ssed 
unLuundetl  Ihlluence  over  the  Duke  du  M  Ine,  v.  lie  }i  id  v- n  ediUv'  .t  *  1  witli 
the  utmost  care  :.nA  un  lerness,  under  her  Immed  ate  >u}'  nr.re^d..nc'*. 
d  lie  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  iirst  prince  of  tlie  b!o  ,  1,  b  idi  ar  iiiestable 
nglu  t«»  the  government  of  tlte  lealm,  tl.mn  ^  l!ie  iiiintniiy  of  Lot  s  tlie 
X\hh.  In  order  to  set  him  aside,  no  cd.  >rts,  b.owe;  *r  uiox  um!  y',  wrne 
spared  to  ruin  his  popularity,  and  tt)  p  a  ,•  'ic  •  the  !Hng  a  .ln^t  liim. 

1  la*  eliaracter  of  tb.e  i>ake  is  pourtrayctl  wllii  corsKieruble  skill  in  tlie 
tollowing  extract  : 

“  In  lilni  were  united  all  the  charms  of  wit,  anti  ibe  f is.'';..itions  of 
luiguage,  a  justness,  a  precision,  a  clearness  in  his  i  !<•  .  .,  a  nbiiietl  with 
tHe  t.dfiit  of  unfolding  them  with  the  utmost  ease  and  siiii'pllcity  ;  a  vigour 
ot  ct)nceplion,  an  unerring  meiiiory,  winch  nothing  e.sc  i]*ed  ;  jnd  in  con- 
!  \juer.ce  of  that  happy  faculty,  an  immense  variety  of  i.now'letl  ;t ,  ac- 
t)iurtal  with  little  laboui  ;  a  natur.d  elotp.act*,  anti  a  peculiar  gi  :ce,  more 
.[•  Tsursive  than  eloquence  itsi  lf;  a  penetration,  and  a  rapidity  of  ])ercep- 
tion,  which  eiKihleif  him  to  seize  and  to  '’oinbine,  at  a  single  glance,  the 
dtUils  of  the  most  complicated  business  ;  a  lilxTal  aiul  mod  st  valour, 
vrortliy  of  the  blood  of  Henry  tiv  I  \  th,  between  whose  characr.-r  and  his 
unii  LiKie  was  a  striking  resemblance,  .boiii  in  *  xcellencos  and  tldects. 
O.Iem  s  resembled  Hcniy  of  N.ivairc  in  simplicity,  kindness’,  aflability, 
innnatjd  gaielv,  sweetness,  e.xcessive  facility  in  lorgixing  injmles,  and 
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especially  in  militarv  talents.  In  a  word,  all  the  qualirirs  of  tl^f 
and  all  the  ca^.-M’itics  of  the  great  man.  excepting  strength  of  mind,  had 
been  Iwstowed  by  na'.urc  on  him,  wlm  became,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
vicious  education,  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind.  In  his  infancy,  he  had 
been  under  Uk-  care  of  a  preceptor  who  was  worthy  of  him,  the  wise  and 
estimable  St.  Laurent  ;  hr  lost  him,  and  his  soul,  yet  new  and  fle.xiblc, 
became  the  prey  of  Dubois.*’ 

'fl.is  ex# cfabir  wretch,  who,  after  polluting  the  nund  of  his  pupil  by 
initiating  him  into  tvei-j’  species  of  debauchery',  was  destined,  thiough 
tlie  weakness  wliich  hintself  h4id  occasion  d,  to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  on 
the  political  su?ge,  is  ilms  characterised. 

‘  }Ie  b.Tid  si.thclent  dexterity  for  a  subaltern  in  Intrigue,  suffeient  ability 
for  the  obscure  agent  of  a  fraudulent  policy  ;  no  distinguished  talent  to  re- 
deim  1  Is  \ices,  no  ait  or  charm  to  embellish  th.em,  the  soul  of  an  abandon¬ 
ed  wietch,  the  beait  ot  a  servile  slave,  but  the  insolent  and  hardened  front 
ot  nteanness,  relying  on  protection  and  suppoit  ;  and,  v  hat  contributed 
more  than  all  Ivjsides,  to  hfs  elevation,  a  snt'aking  and  inrunous  com¬ 
plaisance,  with  a  profound  contempt  for  all  dectney,  j>ropriety,  and 
modesty.* 

His  efforts  to  corrupt  a  heart  naturally  amiable,  vvere  but  too  successful ; 
but,  fortun  itely,the*  materials  on  which  he  had  to  woik,werc  £uscej>tible  of 
vicious,  r..tl '  r  ilian  of  villainous  impressions. 

Tlie  party  ot  Madame  de  Mainicnon  and  the  Duke  du  Maine,  seized 
every  oppoitunity  of  defaming  the  character  of  ttu*  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
was  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  Ins  wife,  and  of  actually  destroying, 
by  similar  means,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  presumptive 
heirs  of  the  crown.  The  death  ot  the  Duke  of  Ben  i  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  ami  seemcil  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  complicated 
picture  ot  dime. 

C)f  these  circumstances,  the  Duke  du  Maine  and  his  protectress  avaik'd 
themselves,  to  procure  an  edict,  by  which  Louis  declared  his  illegitimate 
children  eli'^ible  to  the  c.-own  in  default  of  lawful  issue.  But  their  endca- 
vours  to  procure  the  regenev  for  the  Duke  of  Maine,  were  unsuccessful; 
the  king's  surgeor,  Marechal,  and  the  lieutenant  of  police,  d’Argenson, 
invariably  a.s><^*!ied  the  Innocence  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  iesuit  Le  Tcllicr, 
i^ouis’s  eontessor,  tor  once  in  his  life,  though  probably  from  interested 
motivts,  perrorne'd  a  good  .action,  and  cautioned  bis  royal  penitent  against 
lightly  U'CeivIng  accusations,  which  were,  at  most,  extremely  doubtful. 

The  eonspir.itwrs,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Louis,  a  will,  by 
t>.'bich  t'ne  regency  and  the  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  A  council,  compi'sed  of  persons  devoted  to  ihc  Duke  du  Maine, 
of  uhich  the  Duke  of  Oi leans  was  the  nominal  chief,  but  without  any  dis- 
▼  inctiem  of  authorlry.  The  pi*rsoa  of  the  minor  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  Duke  du  M.iinc,  who  wr.s  besides  invested  with  the  uncontrouled 
copmiand  of  the  king’s  household,  both  n.illtary  and  civil. 

All  these  previous  dispositions  were  disconcerted  bv  tlie  energy  and  tie* 
cislon  of  th#*  l')uke  of  Orleans,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Duke  du  Maine. 
I'he  will  wa^,  in  every  in'.portant  instance,  set  aside  by  the  unanimous  voice 
gf  the  ]U!liamtrit;  and  the  Duke  of  Oilcans  was  declared  regent,  withaa 
authorifv-,  unlimited  in  fact,  though  apparently  comrouled  by  the  appoiit* 
gf  cgtinciis,  the  nymbcii  of  whkh  were  ooraiBated  by  himactf. 
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T!ic  first  measures  of  the  regent  wore  wise  and  salutary  ;  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  jansonists  was  stopped,  and  the  finances  wore  confided  to  the 
competent  management  of  the  Duke  de  Nonilles. 

*  The  cxpencos  of  the  actual  year  were  taletilated  at  112  millions 
(livres)  ;  the  produce  of  tlie  impositions  was  already  consumed,  except 
ibout  three  millions,  and  the  slate  owed,  in  notes  to  hcaivr,  and  on  demand, 
710  niillions.  —  Such  was  the  estimate  laid  before  the  council  of  regency, 
by  Desmaret,  on  the  IXMiof  September,  171/;.  An  exhausted  population, 
agriculture  neglected,  commerce  annihilated,  confidence  destroyed,  credit 
nilpid,  and  no  remaining  resource,  byt  seven  or  S00,000  livres  of  specie, 
in  the  royal  treasury  :  worthy  results  of  a  rei;»n,  in  which  pomp,  pride,  an 
absurd  marmificence,  and  a  yet  more  absurd  ambition  of  conquest  imJ 
greatness,  h  ;d  lavished  wealtli  and  blood,  and  saciificcd  millions  of  human 
beings  to  tlu*  fdre  glory  of  a  single  man.’ 

To  cxtricati*  the  finances  from  this  state  of  embarrassment  and  distress, 
various  plans  w'^re  put  in  execution;  but  the  tmormeus  expenditure  of 
the  reign  of  I  ouis  XIV^,  and  the  ill-judged  expedients  for  procuring 
monev,  to  which  several  of  his  ministers  had  recurred,  had  so  completely 
exhausted  the  credit,  and  accumulated  the  pecuniary  difhculties  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  measures  adojited  by  the  council  of  finance  were  unequal  to 
the  pressing  exigency  of  tlie  moment. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  this  ilistress  a  Scotchman,  Law,  proposed  to  the 
regent  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  salutary  project,  the  establishment  of  a 
general  bank,  for  the  puq>ose  of  facilitating  ciieulrtion,  and  giving  a  basis 
to  public  confidence.  'I  his  bank  was  divided  into  1200  shares,  of  .'^000 
livfcs  each,  and  b<*gan  iw  operations  on  the  2d  of  May,  1710.  It  was 
not  permitted  to  enib  irk  in  any  commercial  undertaking  ;  its  business  was 
confined  to  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchamo*,  to  the  administration  of 
private  property,  and  to  tlie  pure  and  simple  exchange  of  its  own  no;es 
tor  specie.’ 

1  he  good  effects  of  this  establishment  were  speedily  hit ;  commerce 
revived,  the  manufactories  were  employed,  confidence  \va.  established,  and 
interest  reduced  to  a  levfl  with  that  of  the  bank.  Mad  Law  stopped  here, 
all  would  have  bet  ri  well,  and  his  jilau  would  have  bi'en  productive  of 
essentia!  benefit  to  I'rance.  IHit  his  wild  and  restless  genius  led  him  on 
from  specuiatinn  to  speculation,  till  he  ruined  this  fair  jirospect,  anil  in¬ 
volved  an  immense  number  of  individuals  in  irremediable  misery. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  ti  e  progress  and 
decline  of  this  system,  of  the  successive  and  extravagant  expedients  devised 
by  Law  to  support  its  credit,  and  delay  its  fall,  nor  of  the  general  distress 
anJ  indignation  whicli  it  ultimately  produced.  'J’he  infatuation  of  thr 
p-ople  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  and  it  is  almost  incredible,  that  though 
ni,»ny  disipproved  of  Law’s  strange  and  incoherent  jlans.  yet  not  one  of 
ibe  able  men  which  Fiance  at  this  time  possessed,  could  be  found 
s.igacioUvS  or  bold  enough,  publicly  to  predict  their  inevitable  result. 
We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  South  Sea  bubble  in  this  country, 
formed  at  tire  same  time  on  a  similar  plan,  and  with  similar  foi  tune. 

Marmontel  next  explores  the  mighty  labynnih  of  the  politics  of  Albe- 
ror.l.  During  the  life  of  M.iiie  Louise  Gabrielle  de  Savoie,  the  first  qiieea 
of  Philip  ’ formerly  duke  of  Anjou,  the  dejK  ndance  of  b’p.iin  on  Vranvic 
v.uj  secured  by  the  prcdoniLnailng  influence  of  Anne  dc  Trimoui!!  *,  princess. 
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cspfxially  in  military  talrnts.  l.i  a  vord,  all  the  qualities  of  dir  amuiblf, 
^nd  all  the  ca^.-Silities  of  the  great  man,  excepting  strength  of  mind,  had 
been  lx*sto\ved  by  na*urc  on  him,  who  became,  with  the  aKsistance  of  4 
vicious  education,  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind.  In  his  infancy,  he  had 
been  under  tl'e  care  of  a  preceptor  who  was  wortliy  of  him,  the  wise  and 
estimable  St.  Laurt  ni  :  hr*  lost  hinv  and  his  soul,  yet  new  and  flexible, 
became  the  pn‘y  r)f  Dubois.” 

'ri.is  exreiabh*  wrttch,  who,  after  polluting  the  n.ind  of  his  pupil  by 
initiating  him  into  t\en'  species  of  debauchery',  was  destined,  thiough 
tlie  w'eakness  wliich  hlmstlf  h4id  occasion  d,  to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  otj 
the  political  stage,  is  thus  characterised. 

‘  }le  I'.nd  si.}hcl(‘nt  dexterity  for  a  subaltern  in  intrigue,  sufficient  ability 
for  the  obscure  agent  of  a  fraudulent  policy  ;  no  distinguished  talent  to  re- 
deim  I  Is  vices,  no  ait  or  chai  m  to  embellish  th.em,  tlie  soul  of  an  abandon¬ 
ed  wietch,  the  heart  oi  a  servile  slave,  bm  the  insolent  and  hardened  front 
ot  meanness,  relying  on  protection  and  RupjM)ir  ;  and,  v  hat  contiibutcd 
more  than  all  lv.*sld<‘s,  to  hfs  elevation,  a  sneaking  and  inrnnous  com¬ 
plaisance,  with  a  profound  contempt  for  all  deemey,  propriety,  and 
modesty.* 

liis  eiibrts  to  corrupt  a  heart  naturally  ami.ible,  were  but  too  successful ; 
hut,  fortun  iiely,  the  materials  on  which  he  h.»d  to  work,  were  cusccjitible  of 
vicious,  r..:l'»  r  than  of  villainous  impressions. 

The  party  of  M.ulame  de  Mainienon  and  the  Duke  du  Maine,  seized 
tvery  o]>poi  tunity  of  defaming  the  character  of  tlu*  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
was  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  liis  wife,  and  of  actually  destroying, 
by  similar  means,  the  l')uke  and  Duchess  of  llurgundy,  the  presumptive 
heirs  of  the  crown.  The  death  ol  the  Duke  of  Ben  i  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  ami  seemed  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  complicated 
picture  ot  crime. 

C)f  there  circumstances,  the  Duke  du  Maine  and  his  protectress  availed 
themselves,  to  procure  an  edict,  hy  which  Louis  tleclared  his  illegitimate 
children  eligible  to  the  crown  in  default  of  lawful  issue.  But  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  procure  the  regency  for  tlu*  Duke  of  Maine,  were  unsuccessful; 
the  king*.,  surgn*or.,  M:iit*chal,  and  the  lieutenant  of  police,  d*Argcnson, 
invariably  a.s.x*!ted  the  innocence  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  iesuit  Le  Tcllier, 
Louis’s  confessor,  tor  once  in  his  Hte,  though  probably  from  interested 
motivts,  pei  torm-*d  a  goovl  actiorr,  and  cautioned  his  royal  penitent  against 
lightly  leceiving  accusations,  whicli  were,  at  most,  extremely  doubttul. 

The  consplr.iioi  s,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Louis,  a  will,  by 
tihich  the  regency  e.nd  the  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  council,  coropt'sed  of  persons  devoted  to  the  Duke  du  Maine, 
of  vwiich  the  Duke  of  Oilcans  was  the  nominal  chief,  but  without  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  authority*.  The  pt*rson  of  the  minor  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  Duke  du  M.iine,  who  w'cs  Ix'sides  invested  with  the  uncontrouled 
corunirind  of  the  king’s  household,  both  n.ilitary  und  civil. 

.*\.ll  these  previous  dispositions  were  disconceited  bv  the  energy  and  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Duke  du  Maine. 
’J'he  will  was,  in  evei-v  lmjx.utHnt  instance,  set  aside  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  pailiarntrit;  r.iivi  the  Duke  of  Oilcans  was  declared  regent,  withaa 
authorifv ,  unlimited  in  fact,  though  apparently  controiiled  by  the  appoii^.* 
meet  of  cotincil*,  tbc  n^emben  oi  which  were  oonaiDaied  by  himielf* 
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The  first  measures  of  the  regent  were  wise  and  salutary  ;  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  lansonists  was  stopped,  and  the  finances  \vc:e  confided  to  the 
competent  management  of  the  Duke  de  Nonilles. 

*  The  expences  of  the  actual  year  were  calcrilated  at  M-  millions 
(livres)  ;  the  ni\»duce  of  th.e  impositions  was  already  consume'd,  except 
iboiit  three  millions,  and  the  state  owed,  in  notes  to  heaivr,  and  on  demand, 
710  niillions.  —  Such  was  the  estimate  laid  before  the  council  of  rt-^ency, 
by  Desmaret,  on  the  l.‘Ch.h  of  SeptombtT,  1715.  An  exhausted  population, 
ipriculture  neglected,  comn'.erce  annihilated,  confidence  destroyed,  credit 
ruined,  and  no  remaininj^  resource,  but  seven  or  SCO, 000  livRS  of  specie, 
in  the  royal  treasu?*y  :  worthy  results  of  a  reit>n,  in  whicli  pomp,  piide,  an 
absurd  mnimlftcenct*,  and  a  yet  more  absurd  ambition  of  Ciinquest  and 
greatness,  had  lavished  wealt  h  and  blood,  and  saciificed  millions  of  human 
beings  to  tlu*  fdse  glory  of  a  single  man.* 

To  extricate  the  tinances  from  this  state  of  embarrassment  and  distress, 
T.inuus  plans  were  put  in  execution;  but  the  enormtus  expenditure  of 
the  reign  of  1  ouis  XIV^,  and  the  ill-judged  expedients  for  procuring 
monev,  tf)  which  several  of  his  ministers  had  recurred,  had  so  completely 
exha.usted  the  credit,  and  accumulated  the  pecuniary  difliculties  of  govern- 
oicnt,  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  council  of  finance  were  unequal  to 
the  pressing  exigency  of  the  moment. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  this  ilistress  a  Scotchman,  Law,  proposed  to  the 
n'gent  tlic  adoption  of  a  wise  and  salutai*y  project,  the  establishment  of  a 
general  bank,  for  the  puq>(*se  of  facilitating  circulation,  and  giving  a  basis 
to  public  confidence.  'This  bank  was  divided  into  1200  shares,  of  50(X> 
livres  each,  and  began  iw  operations  on  the  2d  of  May,  17 1 (i.  It  was 
not  permitted  to  emb  u  k  in  any  commercial  undertaking  ;  its  business  was 
confined  to  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchan'»e,  to  the  administration  of 
private  property,  and  to  the  pure  and  simple  exchange  of  Its  own  no^CvS 
for  specie.* 

1  in?  good  effects  of  tins  establishment  were  speedily  felt ;  commerce 
revived,  the  manufactories  were  employed,  confidenct*  wa.  established,  and 
interest  reduced  to  a  level  witli  that  of  tlie  bank.  Mail  Law  stopped  here, 
all  would  liave  been  well,  and  his  j)laQ  would  have  been  productive  of 
essential  benefit  to  I'Vance.  IHit  his  wild  and  restless  geniias  led  him  on 
from  specaiatlon  to  speculation,  till  he  ruined  this  fair  ])ros|K*ci,  and  in., 
voiced  an  immense  number  of  indivhluals  in  irremediable  misery. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  tin*  progress  and 
decline  of  this  system,  of  the  successive  and  extravagant  expedients  devised 
by  Law  to  supjiort  its  credit,  and  delay  its  fall,  nor  of  the  general  distress 
an.f  indignation  whicli  it  ultimately  producevl.  'J"he  infatuation  of  the 
people  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  and  it  is  almost  incredible,  that  though 
niany  diSipproved  of  I^aw’s  strange  and  incoherent  jdans,  vet  not  one  of 
the  able  men  which  Fiance  at  this  time  possessed,  could  he  found 
*..gacious  or  bold  enough,  publicly  to  prc'dict  their  inevitable  result. 
We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  South  Sea  bubble  in  this  country, 
formed  at  the  same  time  on  a  riniilar  plan,  and  w  ith  similar  foitune. 

Marmontel  next  explores  the  mighty  labynnlli  of  the  politics  of  Alhc- 
roni.  During  the  life  of  Maiie  Louise  Gahrielle  ile  .Savoie,  the  first  queen 
of  Philip  'd.  formerly  duke  of  Anjou,  the  dept  ndance  ot  Sp*‘'n  on  V'rans;c 
V.rtj  secured  by  the  predomliiacing  influence  of  Anne  dc  Trimoud!'*,  princtsj. 
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<rv’rMri,  tier  riamr  iPhonn  ur.  Att.T  the  death  of  Marie,  the  prlnccsj;  was 
pcniiiit 'd  u>chf)nse  a  .s**cond  wile  lor  Phili]>,  and  with  a  view  to  confirm  her 
own  power,  fiv.  d  !  er  choice  on  Klizabeta  I'arnese,  dau^I  ter  of  the  duke 
of  i  anua.  Sh-*  ca'culau  d  tin  maintmiiin^^  her  sway  over  tliL  mind  of  an 
obsctire  Italian  princesa,  daZ  led  by  ti  e  splendor  ot  ilie  Sj).  nisi'  throne. 
iShe  wa»,  ho\ve\ir,  mistaken.  I' liz./oeth,  promptet!,  no  doubt,  bv  ll'.e 
crafty  Allx'icnl,  wl'.o  att'  ndeii  Iur,\t  iMu/ed  to  order  tlie  arrest  of  Madame 
cTlbs-ni,  and  sent  her  to  the  hamtiers  ol  Spain.  Marniontel  does  not 
believe  t’'at  t!  is  bold  measure  was  advis  d  by  Allx*roni,  but  supposes  that 
t'-e  confined  hin  st  lf  to  rv'^na'sentations  of  the  depenw.ance  ot  tlie  c^ueen  on 
tile  princess,  if  ilv  l.nter  were  pernfttwd  to  remain. 

‘  'riiisd  h(‘  obseivt  s,  ‘  VMS  preparing  the  ruin  of  the  princess  d’l'rsini, 
without  risauing  his  own  f(  ;tune.’ 

We  do  iiot  tlfink  thi.t  Marnumti*!  suificiently  considered  the  hold  and  en- 
t'*qi:i  ing  cast  ot  Alberoiu's  eh.aact^. r  ;  lie  must  have  been  aware  that  if 
iM.i ’ar.ie  d'Ur.->lni  i;:.'..invd,  1  •  weulil  be  reduced  to  ..very  subordin.ite 
spline  ofr.'  duva ;  1  .  t  ib.at  if  h  s  |  len  secce'ee’ed,  and  theie  was  CNCiy  pro- 
b..bir.ty  (  f  ’ts  su 'Ct  ;  v.’th.  a  ’  lincv  like  1  hilip,  he  would  be  the  p-  lilical 
guide  ol  lire  ijU-an,  .a  !.  bv  her  means,  the  uili  r  ol  ilte  Spanisli  counsels; 
111  a  word,  1  1  d'  d  iuth*,  wliile  lu-  had  <.\ery  thing  to  gain. 

AlU'’oni’s  '■  't  IV-  .isu!.  on  h’s  apjiolrtmcnt  to  the  niinlsirv,  were  vigo- 
r(  IK.  .md  w  ise  ;  he  tounvl  the  cv>imr.(‘iC(‘,  ihe  finances  the  armv,  the  marine 
ot  S’jK.in,  in  a  n.i'sl  wietelud  strt.’,  :'nd  in  a  tew  monihs  he  created  an 
.'kinr,  rt  .'jthv  ( ')  a  I  r,  .ir.d  .i  lleet  of  ..uty  sail.  Instead,  liowever,  ot  mak¬ 
ing  a  judieieiis  use  ot  tiv  se  fcumid.  bie  ainuinieiits  ;  instead  (d  gradually  re- 
stoiing  Sy.'iin  to  ir.e  i.ii  kvi'ieh  si  e  h..d.  ti  .meily  held  among  Kuropcan 
r.itions  ;  the  grei.t  li  ject  (t  his  pi\  pvuatii  r.s  and  intiipies,  was  the  wild 
and  almost  in'.pr;  etic..b!e  pja  i'‘Ct  ot  (lepii\ing  the  lam])eror  ot  his  Italian 
posses'iiur.s,  .mii  ot  .Hcm  m.;,  eith.er  as  annexations  to,  oi  lii  jtemlencies  on, 
the  Spanlsli  cniwn,  Sv.id.uia,  Si.  ib',  Naples,  Parma,  aiul 'I'uscany.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  ti.e  ilei.iil  ol  his  intrigues  to  accomplisli  this 
purpose;  it  will  Ik*  sulllclent  to  mv.ntion  tl  eir  lesult.  On  the  loth  ot 
M.iV,  I7l>.  the  Sp..r.l>h  thet  st't  .vil. 

‘  More  tlu.n  !•(»('  Sail,  ( a:  i  vlng  .‘'.‘’.('(K")  wall-armed  and  well -.appointed 
t.cops,'  with  ]ii(  portion.'. U' .  1  libel V  and  i.mniunitieii,  weie  rlesiined  tor  the 
cv  lupiistot  .Sicilv.  '1  lu  tirr  ( ]  (Motions  were  successful  ;  the  .^’panish  gt  neral 
il  at  Paliinio  without  i-j  position,  and  procewled  i.-.pidly  in  the  career 
ot  \ictUiV. 

All  ilu‘0  extr.iv.'.grnt  ple.ns  an!  fo!nil(l..ble  jireixiration.s,  were  fiustrated 
by  ti  e  I'ln^  ladi.  Adi.  ii.d  P' ng,  after  1  a\lng  i.-ydiil  a  (oiman  am  v  in 

ill  the  Sp.misii  ll.et.  'Plie  declaim. lion 
i  ot  IViw  icI.  in  Catitionla,  the  tlefeat  ot  the 
ill  these  misfortunes  ctinihlned,  were  bt.:l 
ncrem.]  tr.iv  ordrr  to  quit  Spain,  and  retired  to 
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ri  .Uid  L'eii.maUT,  the  ])eii;ecutions  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
F:.  -:rT;}:us.  We  rcLu I  ii  briefly  to  iiolicc  one  ot 
the  .Host  wv.;u-  uu'.‘..n  v.i;.t....t-j.a  m  iIuk>c  volumei. 
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I  Dubv'>is  was  not  salishcd  with  having  the  ^»rincl|\il  direction  ot  atLdrs 
1  umh*r  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  he  chose  to  occupy  ostensihly»  as  well  as 

1  really^  the  fiist  oihees  l>otli  tif  the  state  and  ot  tlu*  church  ;  the  cardlnal.ite 

itnd  the  post  of  first  minister,  were  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  He  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  unaccountable  and  unwarrant.ible  weakness  ot  Ork'ans,  the 
archbishopric  *of  Cambr.iy  ;  at  his  consecr.iiion,  the  cardinal  de  Rohan 
otheiated,  ‘  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  authn.  ised  by 
!  their  presence,’  this  infamous  mockery,  and  impious  piosiituricm  ct  sacer¬ 
dotal  honours.  ‘  The  Cardinal  de  Noailles  alone  was  iiH'oi  ruptible,  and 
refused  the. slightest  comlescension.'  On  the  Kith  ot  July,  17-1?  Dubois 
was  invested  with  the  purple  by  Innocent  the  Xlllth.  'To  crown  the 
whole,  he  was  de«.lared  first  minister  (d  state  on  the  ‘2dd  ot  August,  1722, 

and  on  the  lOth  of  the  same  month,  in  the  tollow'ing  year,  was  summoned 

to  jinve  an  account  of  his  life  and  ministry,  Ixdore  the  tribunal  of  his  God  ! 

On  the  l.jth  of  Dbruary,  I72d,  Louis  XV.  attained  his  m.ijority,  and 
the  regent  resignt'd  the  sov.*reign  authority  into  ’nis  hands.  Atier  the  death 
of  l)ulx)is,  the  duke  of  Orleans  iissunied  the  pl.ice,  .ind  pertormed  the  func¬ 
tions,  of  first  minist<’r.  fie  nov/^  appeared  detenvined  to  reform,  but  In* 
was  not  permitted  by  divine  Providence  to  prove  the  stiength  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  lus  resvdutic)!''  ;  for  on  the  ‘J.otii  of  l)v*cernber,  l72o,  he  was  c\ir- 
ried  od  by  an  apoplex\,  in  the  fiftieth  year  ot  h  s  age. 

'I'he  n'lnaincler  of  the  secoiul  volume  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the 
Czar  of  MuscovCs  visit  to  Prance,  and  by  an  awlul  and  afiecting  history 
of  the  plague  of  Marseilles. 

The  work  Ix-fore  us  has  little  ebam  to  the  ])raise  of  vigour  or  originality. 
M.  Marmontel  li.is  ])roduced  a  respectable  and  interesting  compilation,  but 
not  .1  hisioiy,  honourable  to  himseit,  or  important  to  posterity.  He  manifests 
a  disposition,  common  to  his  countrymen,  to  .ittribute  mui  h  of  the  weak 
and  crooked  policy  ot  tlve  Continent,  to  tlu*  intrigues  vif  ilu*  Pngllsh  :  we 
shall  o'ppose  to  liim,  on  this  occasion,  the  authority  (»f  a  much  greater  man 
tli.in  himselt.  liishop  VV.uburton  v/v.s  of  opinion,  that — 

‘  In  all  our  nation. d  transactions  sine^  th.  Revolution,  Great  IMtaiii 
has  been  so  imtasidon.ibly  ten.jcivuis  ot  the  public  faith,  end  so  gc  iurously 
intent  on  the  good  ot  Luii»pe,  that  we  have  never  pass,  d  .0.  potillci  uis 
amongst  those  wlio  aic  most  tamed  lor  their  science  in  the  masteries 
of  .Slate.* 

’rii’  nulltary  character  of  Viilars  is  much  un  Je'  va.lueil  by  M.  M.  His 
scli  iice  and  \aioui  nearly  balanced  tliegt  nius  and  fortune  of  Marlborougii ; 
and  when  the  Pritish  Iv  10  resigned  ihi*  coinn.aud  ot  the  army,  the  f.dent* 
even  ot  P/ugene  were  bilHed  by  the  skill  and  pronipiituile  t*f  ViMms. 

fhu*  merit,  and  that  no  morn  (>ne,  we  eagerly  allow  o  ^.h.r.uonrel  ;  hr 
has  .stiictly  w  ritten  the  history  ot  the  of  the  l>uk'.  of  Oih'.ans:  h’» 

scandalous  d<  b.iuche; ies  are  menti  ned,  hut  !u»t  dcsci il>  d.  'Phor**  I'lln  -- 
raents  In  IunI  and  luxury,  on  W'hich  h'l  nclmien  e.  pedal!)  .  e  toi*  lvi 
exeati.'te,  and  whicii  re.iders  of  ai!  n  itlons  are  tt;o  li'-ely  to  n*hrli,  have 
fouiul  nf)  j'lace  in  these  volume.".  Marnuaitel  was  tiot  a  gross  von.ipi,*,  •  ; 
he  !tad  too  much  sentimental  refinenunt  in  combination  lus  iax  j  *.  i- 

oipl  •«;,  and  vicious  pursuits,  hut  ww  al*e  glad,  for  the  sake  of  his  lead^  is, 
tliat  any  cause  Ins  presei\Ld  this  history  from  llu*  contaimn.itiou  of  Inde¬ 
corous  descriptions;  and  what  we  siio.Jd  have  rejoLed  to  .ncrilx*  to  u  love 
of  viilue,  we  arc  very  willing  to  accept  from  a  leeimjol  delicacy. 
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Alt.  XWII.  L.i  Cf^hmbf  mfssa^erf^  hlus  rap\dcque?  eclair^  plui  jiromptf  qut 
la  nut :  par  Michel  ^Ma^hy  traauit  de  TArabc  par  A  I.  Silvcstrc  dc 
iKicy,  a  Pan*?,  do  rinipiimeric  Imporiale.  In  Arabic  and  French. 
8vo.  ]'p.  Price  4s.  P.ins,  180.3. 

'\  '^’’y  linconinion  ph.enonienon  I  an  Arabic  pamphlet,  written  at  Paris 
by  an  Arabian,  and  printed  there,  very  elegantly,  under  his  ovu  n  eyes, 
or  rather  under  his  own  hands.  The  author,  Mr.  Michael  Sabbagh,  Ls  a 
native  ot  Acco,  that  famous  St.. lean  d’Acre,  so  fatal  to  Bonapaite!  He 
accompanied  the  French  trcK^ps  fiom  KgVpt  to  France,  and  is  now  em- 
nloyod  in  assisting  the  Imperial  Press  at  Paris,  as  a  conipi^sitor  and  copyist. 
Wloaher  he  Ix'  a  Christian  or  a  Mohammedan,  is  dubious  ;  ho  sjvaks, 
pp.  48.  49.  ot  the  K(u;n  nnd  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  in  language  ha¬ 
bitual  to  a  Mus’ulr.i.. a-  liur  in  the  Preface,  after  the  praise  of  Ciod  Al¬ 
mighty,  inste;!\‘  of  rendering  his  homatje  to  thv*  Prophet,  lie  most  immo¬ 
derately  praises  the  gi\at  Nanjleon,  the  Sultan  of  Sultans,  the  Hero,  who  in 
the  judgement  of  all,  who  uie  great  thcm.selves,  obscures  the  nu.st  ccle- 
br.ited  Fmpt'iors  (»ld,  the  Alexanders  and  the  Casars. 

This  little  performance  is  divided  into  five  section*;.  1.  Of  the  I  lemam, 
a  pigeon,  and  of  th'  species  p.irricnlarly  intended  hi  t'liswoik.  ‘d.  01  the 
most  proper  species,  and  its  natural  qualities.  .S.  C)t  the  pel  son  who  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  employing  pigcoos*  ^or  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
and  of  tlio.sj*  v  ho  .tt  various  times  liavo  imitated  his  t  x.iinple.  4.  Of  the 
manner  ol  bleeding  and  training  pige(>ns  ^or  tld.s  purpose  ;  with  various 
necess.uy  observations.  .3.  Passages,  in  prose  and  verso,  from  various 
authors,  respecting  this  custom. 

The  Frer.cli  tr.inshtion  is  uncxcej)tion.ible,  as  wc  might  naturally 
expect  from  M.  De  h.icy,  esj'ecially  as  he  had  tiie  .advantage  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  .luriitu.  'I’he  notes,  partly  historical,  p.utly  grammatic  il,  are 
v.ay  |)frtinent  and  judicious. 
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Art.  XW  in.  l.c.vircn  Hehraicvin  Select umy  quo  artfiquo  et  inedito 
R.  /Vr.*' Ofr/.t  Kt\  ‘:co  novas  ac  diversas  rariorum  ct  diffu  iltorum  vocumsi^- 
r:  ucc.!  ''Uts  s:si:t  Jnh  Bern.  Dc-Kossi-,  L:ti^\^utu  um  Urhsitulium  Professor, 
S\v)  j’T'.  If.  Parnix.  ex  Impeiiali  T\pogiaplieo.  1S0.3. 

1  )ROVLSSOK  He  Rossi  is  known  to  ourreadej  s.as  ore  of  the  nio.st  learned 
^  and  diligent  sclujl.u.s  of  tl;e  lime.  His  attainments  in  .Icwish  literature 
wo  h.»vo  before  h;:d  ucc..Mon  to  notice  with  applause  ;  and  his  cele¬ 
brated  .and  hi.Jdv  \aluable  woik.  Parlr  Lectioncs  Pefciis  Ttstametif/y 
4  vols.  I  to.  Parmr,  1781-1788,  has  bt'en  alre.ady  described  *.  'I'he  pre- 
?«  nt  work  is  compiled  from  an  original  .md  inedileil  MS.  Le  xicon  in  his 
josses^ion,  which  is  evidently  the  work  ot  an  acute  and  inte.ligent  mind, 
tamihai  with  ti  e  const. -iiction  oi'  the  Hebrew  tun4,ue,  ar.  i  well  acquainted 
with  the  |rin«iph  s  of  its  rtMuologv.  'Fhe  author.  Rabbi  P.irchon,  was 
a  leuiiud  .hw  oi  the  iddi  ciinury.  He  completed  hi.s  Lexicon,  which  ii 
entitled  r''I.r *3,  in  the  veai  llSl,  rnd  torsi quenti\  preceded  Kimchi, 
L  i*?  natural  to  si:p|H>sc*  th.tt  lua  work  was  ceuaulu  J  by  his  succossO*^ » 
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but  we  do«bt  not,  a  few  specimens  of  the  explanations  will  be  acceptable 
to  our  rcu(i  *rs. 

an  Cant.  VI,  11.  herba. 
nns  .^ob.  IX,  26.  flumen 

Eccles.  XII,  5.  clesiderium. 

Isa.  IX,  17.  convolvi. 

Gt-n.  X  .IX,  24.  rex. 

Isa.  XIII,  21.  aninulb  siniilia  siiuiis. 

Prov.  VII,  16.  cingulum  in  Aegypto  contextum,zona  Acgyptiaca 

G^  n.  XIV,  6.  vallis. 

Levlt.  XI,  19.  avis  siniilis  columba:  qux  ad  loqueinm  cdocctur, 
quaquc  dclectantiir  rcgcs 

Lovir.  XI,  liO.  reptile,  quod  vocatur,  mus  agrestis. 

Art.  XXIX.  R,  r  iiini-inuelis  F»  Salcmrmls  Scholta  in  sehcta  loca  Psalmorun 
(f  ineda^t  fjus  C^nmintario  decfrfisit  ac  hjiine  vertit  Joh.  Bern.  De- 
Rfiss:<,  iSjc.  pp.  16.  Pami.e  ex.lnipc-riali  1  )q)ographeo.  Ib06. 

is  another  publication  of  M.  De  Rossi,  higlily  intfiestiig  to 
adepts  in  Rabbinical  learnin;/,  if  not  of  particular  importance  to  tlie 
piuposvs  of  I'ibllcal  students  'I'h  *  author.  Rabbi  Immanuel,  tb.*  sou  of 
Solomon,  was  born  in  Rome,  near  the  13tli  century',  and  l.s  esteemed  by 
his  own  nation  as  a  judicious  and  very  valuable  comnienuior. 

'Mie  work  before  us  consists  of  lixtiacls  from  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  in  the  oiiginal  Hebrew,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version  by  the 
KaiP  (i  editor.  'J'he  reader  will  accept  tlie  following  specimens  from  this 
viTslon. 

“  I’s.  II,  7.  Fdius  mens  tu.  Ego  suscipio  te  in  filium,  ut  fillum  vsuum 
suscipit  pater,  teque  habeo,  perinde  ac  si  hodie  genuissem  te. 

“  Ps.  XXII,  17.  sicut  leo  munus  mens  rt  fiedcj  mens.,  perinde  ac  si 
cecidissem  in  manus  Iconis,  sic  dilaniaiunt  maous  iiieas  et  pedes 
meos.  ^ 

*  Ps.  L’  X,  7.  De  torrente  in  via  hibety  projitcrea  extolht  ca/iuf.  Rex 
David  ipse  bibit  aquas  torrentium,  quis  inveult  in  via  sua,  ncc 
declinat,  ut  spoliet  privates.  Quamobrem  cxaltat  Deus  caput  cjus, 
seu  confirmat  regnuiii  ejus,  ejusque  dignitatem  evehit.’* 

The  reader  will  trace,  even  in  these  extracts,  that  jealous  vigilance, 
which  the  Rabbins  invariably  maintain,  against  the  'admission  of  any  in > 
t^ipretation  of  the  Old  'Testament  at  all  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  Their  ingenious  and  daring  perversions  of  its  ob/ioua 
meaning  would  atlord  considerable  amusement,  were  it  allowable  to 
iniluige  a  single  feeling  of  levity,  where  there  is  so  much  reason  for  pity 
and  re-rret. 

O 

M.  De  Rossi’s  zeal  in  collecting  his  MSS.  d^'serves  the  highest  praise, 
has  indeed  obtained  that  success  which  to  him  is  t’v  most  acceptable 
reward.  It  might  be  expected,  however,  that  the  trouble  auil  the  grati- 
ncation  with  which  his  res -.irchcs  have  been  attx'nded,  should  render  liieiu 
excee<hngly  important  in  his  opinion  ;  and  it  coul  I  only  be  a  v»^ry  austere 
judge,  who  would  censure  him  lor  atuching  to  these  MSS.  rather  moie 
value  dun  they  actually  possess. 
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An.  XX\.  7)4'  Corano  Anihicn  VcneUis  Pagatunl  typis  Imprttso  sub 

initio  Srr.  A  AV.  Dissertittlo  Joh,  Hern,  De-Rossiy  i>p.  lf>. 

I^amia*.  1805. 

'VnS  trc.:tist.*  is  in  the  form  of  .1  letter  to  Dr.  Schwurrer  Professor  of 

the  Oriental  l.in;;u.ii»es  in  the  university  of  'Tubingen.  It  was  occa¬ 

sioned  by  a  leijuest  front  the  l-arned  Professor,  that  M.  De-Kossi  W'ouhl 
state  his  itj.iraon  on  this  literary  problem.  I'he  latter  here  supposes  that 
an  t'dition  ot  the  Kor.in,  in  the  ori  jinal  Arabic,  had  been  printed  in 
\h‘nice,  about  tlte  year  151 S,  w  hich  however  had  been  ent  rely  destroyed. 
We  are  by  no  me.ins  satisfied  w'ith  his  statement.  Not  to  mention  other 
t>bj«  ctior.s,  if  it 'w  as  Paganini  the  Father,  that  printed  tliis  supjx)sed 
edition,  it  n.u.t  have  Ixvn  before  the  year  150!);  for  nothing  ap|H*ars 
to  have  !>een  printed  by  him  since  lluit  ixaiod.  llovsides,  in  the  first  ten 
yars  of  uw  Kith  century,  no  prob  ible  j<M.'<on  can  be  assl/ned,  why  t!ic 
idititin  should  tiaxe  been  burned,  or  destroyed  in  any  other  way. 

•  It  u  ill  Ih‘  n  crntirMaiiion  t«»  onr  It  nrn*  d  ri  .tthr*,  rspt  t  ially  l<>  soiin'  in  tlit* 
l'iii\*  iMiy  t)l  ( ixJtml,  l«'  It  ain  that  !)»•.  S/hmiriv  r  has  i>i  ni  i.Ufiy  laisitl  to  iln’ 
(I't  iiii..iiei.t )  d  ;;nil\  <»!  (  !.a  i<  .  ilor  ,,1’  tlit-  ruiu  i'ity  <>t’  'rnl*iue«  n.  Wf  arc  laijutv 
til  aekiioult  tl  me  our  old  u.itiouj  to  this  Icaiiied  ( >i ieiitaln)l  lor  various  xalualilV 
C(>iiuiiui)ieat I  ii>  to  this  uoiK. 
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rif»»*A  I  r.Rn  ATN. 

Tlic  v^rrmtl  I'.tlitiou  oi  ('laik'^oiiN  Ae- 
count  of  the  (.iu.ikeis  i>  marly  r<  atly  ft»r 

|Mil>iit\ii  till. 

.Ml.  I  i.dia'' ha**’ a  new  lUdiiauee  in  the 
|in  ss  eutitletl  tiic  Kiii.  In'*. 

A  thirti  and  rext^itl  )-‘4ii(ioii  tif  Mfuitiio- 
ineiy's  l*« K  ills  w  11  .»j'jicai  in  No'.t  udu  r. 

Mr.  U.irel.ty’Mu  w  utnkuiithe  Musehs 
is  I  xpeet#  tl  slmi  t  ly. 

Mr.  IJimis  (411  <  i’l  .s;;ow  )  has  a  praeli- 
eal  W4irk  oti  I ii  iiiom  liaise  iii  the  Prt  ss. 

I’li  panii'a  for  tlm  pi4  '>s  a  sniall  volume 
tif  or  filial  1  .'s;!}'*-— ( )ii  tlu*  4!is4'iplii>4*  of 
llte  tiMaed.t'* — <  >ii  tiie  4risiiiiet  4  X4'4*l!4'n- 
C4  s  4if  the  fi  iiiali*  ('h.u.iet4‘i — t);i  tiu'atl- 
v.ti  tauf of  41I4!  a-.:4  .  4ir  a  stlimile.s  tii  pie- 
Mrx4>and  impi4i\4*  Lih — On  ihi*  use  and 
ahioc  of  Mu"  4‘— 1  hi  tfu'  4’haia4'f4  r  id  tiu* 
h('t  uiitiuitt — 1  la  pr4  't  ill  state  4ii  tlie  l-rute 

t'leatiiiii. 

Ill  tla'pHss — I’ln'ins,  tin  va¬ 
rious  iK'i'.t^Mue-.  h\  a  it'is4d  .iiid 

iv.ir4ettil  hv  W'li’i.iin  (  4n\j  4'r,  Ivip 

Mr.  .M.  Hau'.'htoii’s  srr.4  s  4»f  4  !u;r.i\ iiurs 
«r«  in  ^liltt•n,  sp4‘;ti4',  ami  Dante,  af- 

t4-r  p.eiif  lU'  hv  .Ml.  I’um  h  i*.  PiiW.iritine 
as  * \pt  clitioa 4* v  .istlu-  natuii  tti  tin  w<  rk 
mill  .1  innt. 

Mj.  il.  H.  t'luiKin'',  aniiiicil  painter  to 


the  Duke  4if  ^'ork,  pr»iposos  to  pnlilish  a 
P'Ulr.ut  4if  .Major  'rophanrs  ei-hhr.ttid 
j:r<  ylMiun  l  Snow-hall,  and  a  liki  iuss  t-f 
tin*  4il4i  ui4i4ini  wlui  trained  hint.  In  .Miz- 
yot  nit4i  hy  .M  r.  NN  aiil. 

M.  .M.tn'>kireh,  who  was  empl<iy4‘4l  fur 
S'-uu' time  hv  Mi  ssr>.  litivdclls,  m  nia- 
kinp  4li  s'i;ns  4111  tin'  l%’iv4*r  'riianus,  has 
hctMi  Iat4'lv  4  nw<'«p»  4I  in  4lelin<':itin,;;  the  sei  - 
IM  ry  4111  the  hank.s  of  the  llliiiu*;  asi  rits 
of  vifvswill  he  ]inhlislie4|  hy  .Mr. 

A4'k4  rman. 

Ill  tin*  I’ri^'s — More  Mist  l  ies  ;  h<  in;  .1 
4'onluiuata'ii  4il  tin*  “  M  serii  s  tif  iluni.an 
l.ilt*  ”  w  ith  a  enrious  froiitispieet ,  by  Sir 
l  it  I  lid  .Mminnr,  Kt. 

.Mr.  IP  os,  y  iiiteiuls  spe4<lily  to  pnhii.sh 
f4»r  the  l.'se  of  .'xeho4>ls  ami  Students  of  the 
Spanish  l.an^uae’c,  nnil4‘i  the  title  of  Li 
riiiivsl.i  r..sj)an«)l.i,  JAtr.'\et>  in  pr4i»e, 
iM'in  tin*  Woiks  4if  <*i*l4 '.rated  Spani'Ii 
\\  I iteis  anc'4  uT  aiidnnHii  in.  Theiiiltii- 
t  4111  4it  tliis  pi  rliM  nian4'4*  is  to  coinbaie  iii- 
stiuction  w  itli  aiim'4  nn'iit,  ainl  lic  flatters 
hunsilffruin  lli**  4  nr4*  iliat  mill  lx*  taken 
in  the  SI  h  e.lmn  »)f  ui.it« n.als,  that  liis|iiib- 
In'.ti  4in  will  nn4  t  with  euc*inia«4 imiil 
from  Uic*  adiniia  rs  of  Castilian  Llti  ra* 
tiir4 . 

i>r,  .lones,  ;nast»rof  the  Kenfi.sh  Town 
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Ac«ilenu',]>rv)j>o>('s  to  publish  hv  Subscrip¬ 
tion  n  M  K-ct  luuitlu  r  o*  tlu*  iixi-it  mliii  r*.<l 
Orall'Mis  «'i  ('ic«-n»  trau'latffl  into  l 
iroin  till’ b' -t  l/itiu  (•«riroi;s. 

T.'u  tcis  iioA  in  the  pr,  ss  a  History  of 
Jamaica,  uiitttn  by  a  j^MitUirui  soan* 
t ’HO  ill  that  UIhimI.  1m  order  to 

five  a  C'mmmI  te  \  i»  \\  of  llu*  ]ne  I’ut  >tat»* 
of  tiii'*  valn  ibli*  I’o.  ny,  the  Anlluir  ba-. 
written  '•paiate  Hi'^st  rlations  on  the  (Mi- 
mate,  and  Soil,  M’opoj^raplty,  l.iws,  'rratb*, 
Natural  an. I  ( ’oiiiiiicri’i.i!  lb .Hiuctioiis, 
St.iti  ofl'-t  Nb’irio.-s  ;.aid  pfiOHivl!:*  foi  tlu* 
Am*  b  I  at  ion  of  t  !i- ir  eon  liuou.  Di'ii  a.ses 
ot  I’l:  ep.-r  Old  y,  <h  <,  ami  tlie  eii»- 
t  ii.  inner  ,  ;ii  li  i'i>  .yitiom.  »>!  tlu  l.i- 
liabif.inl '  oi  J.iin.iie.i  ;  I’ona  an  ae**ii- 
rntr  e^t  nsati  ot  tbi  e.  .ilit  on  a.iul \.ihMbio 
ii.iiuri  o;  t  lloui.s'i  le^  t 'o!i.*nv. 

Ur.  v'o^an  is  pn  j>.ii  ..ii;  f  »i  tlie  press  an 
rtliic.il  I  r  ati  1  on  Ine  l*a'-ioiis,  fonmb-d 
bailie  prln  ’pies  aib.inecd  in  nis  l*Iii’oso- 
jiliic.il  ruatisr.  Tlie  lirst  part,  uiiiebis 
«\‘e  '<d  to  opp- ar  111  lhc(ie'uin.<  uint*r, 
IV  !:  I  M'.si  oi  tinae  di 'ipiisitions  :  on  the 
a.'iiK  v  of  tin  \  issioits  m  tl.e  pursuit  of 
li-le  .11 ;  ;  on  i  I'e  inti  lb  C:  ual  {»o\\ir.s  as 
I'l.t er ^  in  file  pnrsnit  ;  a  iM  on  ti  e  nc.- 
tiin  .  ndsonrets  o*  •  nat  v.».l!-bt‘in^  of  wlfu’ii 
tai  ].  iii.iM  >p.  rii  s  s  s-nseepli  ’c. 

John  1*\  t.-tii  v,  Kmi.  \s}io  ba<  been  many 
years  (  inpio.’  on  a  I tictioai! ry  of  tin* 
lia,:;lisli  l.  'iiL  la^e,  b  IS  now  tin:  liist  nuiu- 
iKrot  i!,  it  work  ill  tl:-,'  pia  .s''^ 

'r..o  ’.o'nrn,  sef  tlie  Kev.  .Mr.  Heioe's 
All  >  u{  L.uiature  and  searee  Jlook.s 

ail  <  \p,  (jf  .;  to  ajipear  111  \t  iiiontb. 

*ei  t.difioii  ottle  <i»aun:e  Works  of 
ill. :.fn  1  loijatt!..  .*<  p.ojoed,  inel’.tdin;r 
I'.M  piate-,  I  V  .Mr.  Cm  k  ;  ae- 

'■I'n.jMi.iod  wii’i  L  o.:rap!i:eal  A'lta’doa'.-:, 
a  1  hr  ine'o'.:u  al  (  .n.tioum  ami  (iomuu  m- 
bi.y,  b\  .loin  Niebo'i.,  l\  S.  iM  nlmr^b, 
aini  I'ertli,  .i;ul  t  lie  kite  ( ieoi  ;.;e  Ste<\ins, 
^i|.  1’.  b’.  S.  and  I’.  S.  .A.:  to  form  t  Ao 
4t.i.  \ j'li  I  S. 

1 ;  '  ,  l  oad  v  jlnnie  of  Manning’s  Surrey 

i'  -a  t  i.e  p:  eN>. 

M  >  n  \  1  ii  ii,  M .  |).  .Assistant  Snrjn’on  to 
ti'e  '  Tfii.  i'uuf,  Will  pidilr'li  All  .\--eoni:t 
er  till  I  tpi.tlialniia,  bieii  ii  a|>|»c.tr<’d  in 
I  i;jl...;d  sine,  ’lie  ivtarnoftbe  ptiaii 

1  'p- on  :  (  oit  ii  iii..  an  e\.neln.il ion  of 

t  e  iai  ;ni>  bv  wliieh  t  ...  di  -ea  •  is  eoiriiim- 
tciMt  (i  ;  III,.  .  to  wnieli  it  is  i'eUien- 

'*  I  be  elan  t<  .mit  itniiioii:  its  syiiip- 
t  Ills  i  -'i-  ijiiiue;  ..n  I  t ri  atineiit :  uilli 
a  1*011,11. 1..I  I .  pi «  a.  lit  c  ion  t>i  its  i‘\ler.ial 
a  \  .  ;  n  .  s. 

Ii  .»  if  i.i  kson,  .A!.  I >.  will  pnbiisli  Fat- 
f  'lV  ,  o  t'  e  .Mrdie.il  I  '  jj(n?  i»‘  f.ie  late 
ik.  J.  k  1  1  1 le,  on  tiiC  (.llecta  ol  Water,  in 


the  cnr<' of  Kever  ;  Contalnina:  a  st.ileiiunt 
of  Facts,  respectins  Dr.  .lacksoa’s  ma- 
n.i.:cincnf  of  Co!il-hathin>:,  &c. 

Mr.  (Ml  irle-  l»c.h  is  en;^a>;e(I  on  Fbo  F.lo- 
in  -nt-s  of  Dperative  Sur;:»:i  y  ;  contalniiiif, 
nml  i  the  In  i  1  of  <  acb  Ojvratiun,  l.acoii- 
Ci<«  vii  w  of  l!n;  ajiptaiam'es  and  syiup- 
toinsof  the  Disease  which  imlicate  tlie  iie- 
lesvity  of  op  ration  ;  ..  a  detail  of  tlminan- 
iier  of  operatin’,,  and  tin  eircninstaiu'es 
uliicli,  if  nnexpe  ’ti  d,  inii^Iit  f;ive  embar- 
r.isnuiit;  M.  the  eons»‘ipn*nc<’S  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  ;  and  the  dan  ;er  ill  the  proj;rrss  of 
tile  1  11  e.  With  foine  iK’eas.onal  discus¬ 
sions  fuendi  (I  on  the  natural  struetnre  ami 
t!  e  aj»p«  .n.inci  s  of  llu’t>arts  in  tin*  dissec- 
t  on  of  mifortnn.iti'  e.i  i  s-. 

A.ii  i.tlie  edition,  in  ’*  Octavo  Vo’nmrs, 
of  the  literal V,  inor.il  and  imdie.d  Morks 
oi  the  late  Dr.  Ibrciv.il,  is  in  thopres.s; 
to  uh’ch  V  iM  be  j)n  li\  d,  incnio.rs  of  hia 
life  and  aiitin  cs,  I've.  Iiy  his  .Son. 

Dr.  liann.lf  ..i,  of  !  l.ileswoi  t  h,  w  ill  sbort- 
Iv  pnldisii  a  popnlai  ’I’r*  itise  on  t!ie  Cause 
and  ibcv'’nti.ni  of  (Joiit. 

.bil.n  Wdllair.s,  !i.  ij.  has  nearly  ready 
for  puidie.it ion,  an  m  t  i .o  vo.uim*  on  the 
Clitii.ite  of  ( J real  Fnitaai;  I’onta'.iiii"  an 
iiiiiu  rvuito  tb*  eiiairjes  n  has  timin  ”one, 
paitienl.riy  with  n  ti'e  l  ist  litiy  vears, 
lu’c. miitlrit;  f.r  the  inciea.sln  c  I'.tMuidity, 
end  Co. 1^1  ipu  lit  I  'ondiness  and  eidilm  ssof 
oiii  .spr  n..:s  .md  .snnnm  rs.  w  ili  their  t  Ifcctt 
o’l  the  an  in  il  and  v-  able  economy  ; 
•itu’lmbi  ^  V  r.ons  ixpirnmiits  to  a^’*  er- 
t  nil  till’  eeii  *>  nf  .  neb  i  h  nicc^,  arrest 
tbeli  p:o.  ie‘;<,am!  rennleraet  their  clfeets; 
inti  1  ^jie.  t  d  w  itli  in.nu  I  on  O'act  s  and  ol»- 
S(  rvat  ;ons  dbisti at  i\ I  m  i.m  piocess  in  ve- 
;:etation,  and  the  eoiim’xii.ii  between  the 
plia  noim  il  l  of  the  weather  and  the  pi o- 
dn”t  ions  I  1  I  tie  s  fti. 

M  In  l.ile  Mr.  I'iiie,  of  .NM'wInirjih,  left  itl 
Madimss  for  tiir.  pus.s  \  Dissertation  oil 
the  ll'•l»llw  K'miIs,  pointimj  onttlit'irfjr- 
m  ra!  iiitlm  .ici' on  all  known  l.m^nagi  s;  it 
isexp.eleii  to  appear  in  a  short  time.  Also 
lirief  lle.iilsof  Sermons  hy  the  same  au«> 
tlur. 

A  m  w  Woik  is  eomiiietirim;  at  Perth, 
entitled  I  he  Ibefure  oI  .Seotl.nid  ;  it  is  a  di- 
yeste.I  account  of  lii.it.  kiii;;;doin  on  a  n«*w 
plan.  III  V.  liieli  I  l;c  e  iunt I y  is  divided  into 
touts,  and  tlie  lii-ader  or 'Fiavellcr  has  a 
<i  '“t.m  t  \ii  w  ot  ili  ro.id,  without  iH  iiiif  o- 
bli.ed  'ott:;n  iroiii  one  county  to  another. 
It  wi  I  be  .llustraud  by  a  Map  and  son i<^ 
vn  w.K. 

Mr.  D-vis,  Author  of  'Fravels  in  Ameri- 
<'a,  lias  lu.iilvriady  for  jniblication,  in 
c  )m-  A’  >liM  e  o  ;  ivo,  .Memoirs  of  the  life 
ol  Cballi.*  tun  iLc  Io»l, 
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A  mtjrh  €nlarpr<l  edition,  iK-In^ 

y}y^  third,  u*>  the  Itriti^h  Tourists,  incliiii- 
itig  the  iiiost  tu  lebratt-d  ro«rt‘nt  tours  iii 
tfio  nrltlsli  Isl.iiids,  by  Itr.  Mr»v«»r. 

I'hc  satiu*  aiiti.ur  luoi  just  t'ompbttcti  at 
rcss  a  uc*r  and  iinprfnt.-d  edition  of 
lulnies's  Ktieturlo,  \rhicli  has  bc  i-n 

«*ut  of  |>riiit. 

A  new  «'dition  of  Dr.  Valpy’s  fill  eric 
fir  imiuar,  vp’th  conertions  anil  roU'lih  vi- 
ble  iitiprovciruntv,  will  be  sr-nt  t«  press 
towards  the  eloseof  tliis  year. 

hi  a  few  <lays  will  be  pubtislied,  a  new 
»d  lii^n,  w  tb  iuipioveinents,  1  he  Aiidni- 
titor  :  or,  a  p.u  ket  Companion  in  a 'four 
ti»un<l  Condon,  in  tlie  circuit  of  twenty- 
f.ve  miles. 

Jt*hu  Stt  wart,  IVq.  Author  of  th<-  f’lea- 
•ures  ot  l.ovc,  i>  tar  advanced  with  a 
i*oi:U)ou  ihf  Ucsurreet  on. 

A  W  »  WtCA. 

American  perioui»*:il  pnh‘iiMtir»ns.--Al- 
lhou|;li  the  tollowiii'.;  list  is  i  y  no  nu  ui.s 
eoinplete,  y»  t  it  will  adoril  some  idea  <>f 
the  llourishiup  sf.ife  of  lilcratuie  In  the 
new-  world.  .A  rousolerablc  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  has  hcTii  eonimem>  d  \fry 
I.itelr. 

The  l.ih  rnryMi.sceli.auy  p ubii si khI quar¬ 
terly  at  Cauibridge,  It'O  pages,  bvo.  price 
CeUU* 

Tiie  Monthly  Arth(»h»gy  and  'Boston 
Urticw,  pcblishwl  at  Uostoii,  50  pages, 
8>o,  31^  cents. 

The  Literary  Magazine  and  American 
t\eui|lcr,  pubhsht  d  montliiy  ut  f*hiladel- 

jihia. 

The  Mathematical  Correspondent,  pub- 
hslu'daf  Newr  V<»rk,  by  T.  and  J.  Swords, 
94  pagtMi,  Ic'ino.  1 85  cent.’*. 

The  M*dical  Itepository,  published 
quarterly  at  N\w  York. 

TiiccuIU  ction-'O*  iLc  f  Hstoric;il  Sr.*ci*  ty, 
published  at  Boston,  generally  an  annual 
volume. 

'I’he  TriTi‘‘actions  of  the  American  Plii- 
losophical  SeCiety 

Tne  .Memoirs  ol  the  .Vuiericau  .Vc-ademy 
of  \rts  and  Sciences. 

The  P.^yantha*^,  hy  Mr.  ’.  T.  Bucking- 
h.iin,  lhi*U»n,  ir.orthly,  with  plates. 

'I  he  M(  Tu  al  and  .Acncultmal  Krgist<r, 
monthly,  if*  pages,  Svo.  I  dollar,  per  au- 
umn. 

.At  Charlestown,  South  Candlci.  a  new 
peilcKl  cul  ]>uldieution  has  h- « n  eum- 
ineuci'*!  by  .Air  S.  ('arptMit^r.  a.tthd, 
'rie  .Mtmthly  Hegist'r  and  Bev'.en  ol  the 
I’nltiYl  Slates, »» tlullai?  p  i  iimn.m. 

At  N»  w  f'ihan>  a  ht»  iary  M  crtytsta- 
bU^l  «''l  •‘Inee  tin-  Ci  s.s.tm  of  I.ou '^iana  ro 
I  the  I  niud  Slatt»,  puhhshi*:>  a  pirio'dioal 


^ork  intended  to  ass  st  in  attain'nc  a  marc 
complete  knowltslgc  of  that  t?i,imtiy. 

'Fhe  follow  ing  are  relici<»us  works,  and 
the  piotits  arising  fr«>m  their  ^ale  are  cL'. 
vott  <l  to  missionary  pnrpos*  >. 

Thef'oimeeticnt  I'.vangelh  al  Mairarinc, 
puhl  shell  at  Hartford,  monthly,  4(t  pages, 
Svo.  rJ  5  rents. 

’Fhe  Massachusetts  Missimian-  Maga- 
ziru-,  published  at  llo.stiui,  once  in  tw*) 
months.  40  pages,  Hvo  rents. 

'Fhe  Piscatatpta  Fo.meehcal  .Magazine, 
puhli'lud  at  Portsmouth,  once  in  two 
month*:,  40  paces,  Svo.  1'2J  cents. 

'Flu*  Assembly’s  Missionary  Magazine, 
or  llvangelical  lutelligcncrr,  puhlishe  l  at 
Phil.ulelphia,  monthly,  50pagi.s,  Svo.  *25 
cent.s,  with  f>ort rails. 

'Fhe  Massachusetts  Baptist  Mis^ioii.iry 
Magazine,  puhlishc'd  oceasionally,  at 
B(*ston,  I?!  cents. 

The  ('hnstian’ft  Magazine,  puhlislied  at 
N*‘W'  A'ork,  once  in  thr«e  numllis,  1?0 
pap  s,  Rvo.  37|  cents. 

'Fhe  Christian  Monitor,  puhlislied  <piar- 
terly  at  Boston. 

(  he  Parroplistortbc  Ciirl-tiau’s  .Armen’, 
Cliavlestown,  48  pages,  '20  C'  nts. 

At  Salem,  Massichu'ett,  has  Iwe.n  pn!*- 
lished.  The  Salem  Collection  of  Classieal 
Sacred  Music,  st  lct  ted  from  the  M  o( 
the  mo:»t  eminent  compi's* rs :  a  vhoil  .11- 
trv>dnctiou  to  Ps4lmody  is  prcfi\ed. 

M‘t*srs.  Ilan.shury,  Bonald,  Osborn,  and 
Hopk ins.  of  Xcw'  York,  have  m  thepri  ss, 
an  edition  of  Walker's  Crit.cal  and  Pro¬ 
nouncing  Dirt  ionary’,  and  P.xpositor  of  the 
Pnglish  Language,  1  vol.  8vo.  from  the- 
thirrl  London  fJuarto  F.ditie.n,  contain  ng 
the.  last  improvements  and  correetion.''  of 
the  author. 

The  Rev.  William  Price,  an<l  .Joseph 
.Jones  of  Wilmington.  Thlaware,  have 
issued  projwsals  tor  puhl'shing  by  snV 
scriptloii,  in  4  vols.  -ito.  Dr.  .h»lm  (Jill's 
Doctrinal  and  PractJcal  I  xposition  of  the 
New  Testame  nt ;  tol>e  emhellislud  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author. 

A  Committee  of  the  North  Consociation 
of  Hartford  county,  has  published  An 
Abridgment  of  Henry  (»n  Prayer,  ci'iisist- 
ing  of  a  judicious  colh  ctimiof  Scriptno  s, 
]uoper  to  the  se\»  ral  partN  of  the  Ihity, 
With  an  Kssay  on  the  N.iturc  and  Duty  t»f 
Prayer;  to  whieh  are  jumexed  ion.a 
Forms  of  Prayer,  ]»rice  .M)  etuts. 

Mr.  St  Gtxirgc  'Fucker,  has  published 
at  Boston,  an  idiriun  t>f  Bl.rckNtom  s 
Commentaries,  wvth  not*  s  .md  1  eh  rence-* 
to  the  ('onstitiitiou  an*!  l..iws  of  the  F»  *1* - 
ral  Covernniont  of  iIh*  Cnited  States,  and 
of  the  (  oinnionwisdth  of  A’irginia. 

W.  Cranch,  I'sq.  .A^iislant  Jud^c  iiif  the 
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Crniit  Pourt  of  iht*  District  of  Columbia, 
bis  viibliri  oil  the  tirsi  volume  of  Reports 
ut  Ca^.-s,  nr^ucii  aii<l  ailjud^od  in  the  Su- 
proiiH-  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
August  «uil  Dt'cemlrer  Terms,  1801,  and 
libruary  Term,  DJtrj. 

Satauel  Bayardj  is  author  of  An 

^hsii.icl  of  those  La\kSul  the  United  Stairs, 
shicli  relate  eh'etly  to  the  Duty  and  Au¬ 
thority  of  Ju  Igcs  of  inferior  State  C'Xnts 
auJ  Ju5ti.-cs  of  IV^ce,  throughout  tlre- 
I'uiun. 

rrCRVANY, 

At  Nurrmhor/,  the  Bookseller  Fiincn- 
h'tl/  has  published  the  fir>t  nnuiber  rd  the 
SiOoud  \olutiie  of  liie  Ducti/iiot/uxu  Stos- 
chtuna  or  colas  tiou  of  Gems  of  the,  Baron 
dr  StMs;;  li,  no»v  in  the  Koyul  Mu>eutn  of 
Prus>ia.  'fhe  cugiavings  are  elucidated 
by  the  veil  knovii  descriptions  of  Win- 
«  kelniaiin,  and  a-.'ditional  obsi-rvalions  by 
M  Schl  chtegroll.  When  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  appeared  in  1797,  the  Uditor  Intruil- 
td  to  engrave  only  the  more  reiuaikable 
gems  of  tlie  collection;  he  now  intends 
to  publi'.li  the  whole.  The  first  number 
Consists  of  1 2  plates,  and  60  pages  of 
letkr-pn  ss,  4to.  price  9  francs  per  nuiu- 
blT. 

A  Translation  of  the  now  edition  of 
Tiialrosr  hi's  History  of  Italian  J.iu*raturc, 
tt  '/r'i  is  rutt  yel  p:ih/ish'd,  is  e\|Mvted  in 
te.rmauy  as  soon  as  the  original  can  be 
tr.iiislated  and  printed. 

At  I'.lwaiigen,  a  very  eonsiflerable  Li¬ 
brary  lias  b<en  formed,  by  uniting  the  eol- 
hrtion  of  sexeral  snppn>sed  Convents. 
It  is  said  to  eimtain  200  very  ancient 
parchment  MSS. 

Al.  de  Pallbausen  has  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Academy  of  Si  lences  at 
Uuntcii,  a  specliiien  of  h.s  new  Steieogra- 
phv.  Tills  spcriinen  consisiol  of  a  V'er- 
lulied  History  of  the  invention  of  Printing, 
vrittinby  M.  de  Pallhauscn  himself,  and 
dedicated  by  him,  to  the  Shade  of  Culten- 
tsrg;  but.  M.  de  l^allhauM'ii  siiines  more 

a  typographer,  than  a  poet. 

Two  German  translations  of  M.  Leroy’s 
^laterual  Medicine,  or  moile  of  bringing 
up,  and  pri'sers’liig  the  health  of  Chililren, 
b.ivi*  been  published;  one,  by  M.  C.  1'. 
HirNch,  at  Bnrenth  ( lly^ea  ols  Mutter; 
7  \ols.  Svo.  Irxd.  12  gr.}  the  other  by 
Dr.  F.  Fischer  at.  Hildlwmrabansi'U  (lleil- 
knude fdr  MiiUer,  S'ln  lr\d.  IS  gr.) 

M.  (j.  I«  Bauer  has  published,  at  Nu¬ 
ll  nilH*rg,  the  sec.onil  volume  of  his  History 
yf  the  Jews,  from  the  oriiria  of  that  peo¬ 
ple.  to  the  drst ruction  of  there  political 
via  te.  { llandbuch  dt'r  (ieseitichtf  der  Hebra- 
rlsrJien  Satkru  8vi*-  pp.  4«0  ]>rice  3  llo- 
ri£s  ) 


Information, 

M.  C.  F.  W’eise,  th«  coUbr.itJ^l  Ot^cmaa 
Poet,  left  a  con»’iderab!e  (piant  ty  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  own  b'ography,  including  « 
great  number  of  letters  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  literati  of  Germany  t  these  ma¬ 
terials  have  bi‘t-n  airaugol  by  his  relation 
M.  Frisch,  and  form  an  iiitciesting  worlt 
for  the  lovers  of  modern  German  litera- 
tuio,  of  which  WV.se  vas  a  principal  or- 
nam  lit.  j' .v.7'W/»/a«f-opAi'r  ;  Leipzic,  tivou 
pp.  320.  Voss,  Irvtl  logr.) 

.V  Work  eiititbil,  tin:  Discovery  of  tlw 
Nineteenth  (Vntury,  as  far  as  relates  to 
.geography,  and  .a  kimu  ledge  of  different 
pitiple,  evtractesl  from  tiie  bt^st  inoiltTn 
voya.;cs,  is  coniiiifia'eil  at  Frfoniby  M.T. 
lloepfner.  Th<*  fii  't  volume,  just  pulv* 
lished,  eontaiiis  an  account  of  the  Island 
of  C.'eylun,  extr.ieted  from  Capt.  Rcrc:* 
val’s  work  ;  with  the  laigllsh  cmbassador'’s 
tr.ivelsto  Candia  in  1800,  and  also  in  ae- 
roiint  of  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  ('almnek^,  from  Bergman 
(  Die  F.ftdt'kuni^eH  des  neunuknter  Jukrhun^ 
dt-r/s,  vol.  i.  Svo.  pp.  280.  ISgr) 

M.  H.  Nysten’s  gaU.mic  experimenU 
on  the.  mnseles  of  the  Imiiian  .specie>>,  anil 
on  w.irin  h'uoded  aiiiinnls,  have  U  enCrana- 
latixt  into  German  by  M.  F.  Doeruer,  and 
piiblisheil  at  Tubingen  {Xe  tl  gaivuMuxbe 
Versnehe,) 

M..I.  (J.  l.ink  har>  piil>lisbe<l  at  Leipzic, 
in  two  volumes,  a  work  on  Animal  His¬ 
tory  and  Piiysiuli>gy  :  the  first  volume  re¬ 
lates  to  ihe  ifen"icl  physiolviy  of  animals, 
their  exterior  anatoiny,  powers,  aud  cuu- 
foriuation :  the  second  volume,  iTirludi-t 
tlieir  particular  phydu\'<:^,  and  relates  t»s 
thi'ir  inter.or  eonforination,  and  th<s 
structure  and  fniietions  of  the iiitesliiH'S. 
(l\-rsuck  finer  (texduchU  unU  rkytiuluf^ie, 
2  vols.  Svo.  2i'XiL  12  gr. 

M.  .1.  B  de  Si'  l>o!d,  iun.  has  <^>inun'ncc<l 
at  NurenilH'rg,  .a  new  (x  r  iHiieal  woik  dedi¬ 
cated  to  llie  ailvauociniiit  of  eh’.ru  gieal 
knowledge,  and  intended  to  imtii'e  every 
circuinstaiice  relative  to  the  theory,  prac¬ 
tice,  history,  and  liniatureof  surgery: 
it  is  illustrated  bj'  jdates.  ( Chiron  ;  vol.  i. 
Nos.  1  2.  bvo.  j  p’.atcs.  Seidel.  3  llor. 

2  1  krj 

I’hesainc  author  supi  rintcnds  a  meih- 
cal  work,  of  which  the  fust  volume  has 
lat-  ly  appearc:<l  at  lludolstadt:  it  eoiisistt 
of  a  selection  of  observations  and  expen- 
iii«  Ills,  iliust;-aled  by  engravings  :  the  vo- 
Inuic  is  divided  into  thrive  »eetioiis.  I, 
Memoirs  comuiunicated  to  the  F.ditor.  2. 
A  Continuation  of  M.  Sicbold,  sen.  Chinir- 
gical  Journal.  'I  he  3d,  is  appropriated 
to  Meriiolrs  and  GUrservations  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor.  (Snmmhmg  sett^ner  lieobachtungen, 

▼ol.  L  8 VO.  pp.  260.  3  plateg,  1  rxd.  12  gr. 


Sf)2 


Li  fit  of  If^orks  recently  ptihlisheJ, 


('arr’^  Travels  in  Dfiimark, 

Norway,  and  l*ru‘ss.a  l;av<*  Ix  i-ji  tr  nislatrd  iioi.t  and. 

intti  CMnnaii,  by  M.  ZiiniiK  rtnami,  and  K'nkrr,  bas  tr  in'«!  itod  M.  I’av- 

nnbli!«lic(l  at  KndoN’adt,  in  '2  vnU.  Svo.  innnd’s  Drama  “  '/'h^  Templars ijitA 


'I'lic ‘JaiiH*  author  has  Iransl  ttiMl  the  wtirk 
trntitl***!,  fhirisasit  wax,  anti  a^  it  .s 

M.(\  F.lhannT  ha'i  puhl'‘«h*vl,  at  \'m- 
st.-nlaini  thrtr  v«>lnint  ^  td  A  rran^latio!! 
of  >!!'>>  liailhes  riay>‘. 

rh»*  Vo’.nmc  tif  Mem  if"  for  1*^0  >,  pnh- 
fi^ht*  i  by  l!)f  Acad  sny  t>t  the  I  mmiiI  Sci- 
rtiffs,  fttal)l''^li- tl  at  Krituti,  rtmtains  I'.s- 
»ay>»  t>n  the  folkiwin'  snhicei'i,  1.  On 
Kli'ftrif  I’ish,  by  M.  A.  dc  11  Mnbtiblt. 
'2.  t>ntbcO\it!  t.f  Atiiitnony  by  T.  Ibi- 
cbiil/..  1>,  On  lb'*  Kxi^tt  nee  ot  A 'ote  in 
tin*  Aeftic  AeitI,  by  rnnn'.ditrt’.  4.  Oci 
•  nnt' kitids  of  Voronit  a.  but  littb*  knx’An 
III  the  South  of  (lerm.inv,  by  Ib  rn  inli. 
b.  On  sotne'speon  X  of  I'un-^i,  bv  Ha.*t  l  it  . 

Mr.  .t.'l  .  .Nlaifi  has  ]Mibli>hfd  at  (btt- 
tin^jen,  a  W'»ik on  t be  r.l«  nit‘nt‘  of  .A  -tro- 
iioiny:  ilio  fir^t  tliN ision  treats  >1  the  in<*- 
t. oil' of  the  C'rlostial  Ibidit >  ;  ila-  Mi-t»nd, 
iindndts  tin*  Tbcoiy  of  the  Iv'.rth  :  anti 
tiM'thtii),  rolatt  s  ti*  ,Mt  N'orttlouv  ( /r^o- 
h’t.  h  uttrr  (he ph  iSiH'he  elitrunoimr,  S»\t.  j»j). 
'l-itf  y  |»Iali*s.  j 

•At  Loip/ie,  a  new  p<  riotlical  ]mblication 
«*n  A.:iifnltntal  Alfa. is  bn^  inst  eoni- 
niencftl,  tvnnprizim:  a  Sob  *1  tin  of  Ol>- 
st‘r\ .1' n»n*»,  l'.\|K.'i  inn  nt and  Ntaieos  jo- 
iatnn:  to  Knral  aiul  lOnnstio  IVononiy. 

( ( I /tr*  vV*'. ) 

Tin*  Jii7f  vti/ tto  I  .bnirnal  of  M  i- 

iiut  n’tiMi-',  ( 'oitinn  iff  an  I  r.i>iiii*!is  tor 
l^tWi,  |>iihl  ^b«‘«i  at  la'ip/it*,  ct»Mlains  the 
Itdlowiii'^  artieb  s.  1.  ( »n  the  sit  nation  ot 
tin'  (  t  niMH  ree  «*f  llainbnrjb  in  tlie 
iiioiitlis  lit  N'jv.  inber  and  Dei'cinln  r, 
isu.S.  1>\  M.  1 1  o.:t*iii>rin‘b.  '2.  At'eimn’  of 
1  •  (  I  annercr  and  .Mannhiefnit  s  of  th 
1Vm  »  inn-rit  of  tin-  Loui-r  Fvi'fina  s.  d. 
t ‘n  tnaknu  pnbla*  the  nuMU'S  iif  ojn  i.it.tm 
«'ni|»|ii\  ,  it  in  iiiannt.ietories.  4.  <  tn  fb»‘ 
CiHirv*'  oi  I'.xeban^e.  betueen  la’ipz  e  and 
l.oialon,  M.'\  ViiMin.i  and  AnuslMnirir,  bv 
M.\\n>4in'r.  .5.  Aeeonnt  of  th  •  Colony 

of  D  ’lnaiar.i.  n.  On  Andre  Ibxpino's 
bninini'  b*ns.  7  On  the  c»H’oa-nn1-tree. 
h.  De>i‘j  iption  of  a  new  IVivlulnin. 


Dnteb  ;  it  has  Iveii  b’f^bly  apprm  ed,  ninl 
jOO  eopifsbavc  bun  >old  in  one  month, 
alttioimb  it  bad  nolbei  n  repi7*sen’ed.  M. 
I.oos'es,  a  (Iramatte  writer,  bas  pnMisfnI 
t’vo  new  works  i  neentitleil  .lobii  de  A\  itt, 
pres  nts  the  pr'.neip.il  eireuiri>taiii'es  of 
tliat  eelcbrati  d  idrirarfer’s  life,  in  the 
^bape  of  a  drama! le  novel.  'I’l;e  other 
jniHlnetion  is  a  Dialogue  under  the  name 
of  a  Voyage  to  C’atw  yk. 

ITA  i.v. 

'Pirabrsebis  Vistory  of  Itnli.an  f.itera- 
tmeis  about  to  be  reprint!  d  at  I'lorniee  ; 
tins  I'dit’on  will  b<*  anirimnted  by  a  snp- 
]deinent,  n  bieb  will  eontir.ue  Ibe  bi'’or>' 
to  ilie  pn  seiit  time.  'I'be  author  left  at 
lii.s  di'fease,  a  eoasnb  r.ild  *  nember  of 
MSS.  wb’eb  are  in  possess  on  of  t be  I’di- 
tois;  this,  with  si'veral  o»b  r  firtnnatr 
ein  ninstaiwes  has  eneonravr  il  tin  in  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  dif’.ienlt  enterprise. 

'I'be  .\b!>at<’  I’e.i  is  about  tojiiilili'ha  new 
r  lition  of  D»  sv;ode/,,  the  eeb‘l)r.itt*«l  l'r«'iieli 
Areb'tret.  .Sig.  \  aladier,  .in'bit(<-t,  i^np- 
pomtidby  the  I'or.tifieal  ('baniber,  to  su- 
pei  ’ntri'd  the  teehnieal  di  partnn  nt  of  the 
tinib*i  takinir :  tlie  l’rndlt<' (’omnn  nt  iriis 
M il!  1)  ■  furiii.'bed  by  the  A.  l  ea.  All  the 
re>ian’bi>  wlileb  have  taken  plaee  at 
b'om  •,  sinee  the  lime  when  t’ais  work 
was  originally  <'ompo<ed.  will  be  made 
snljsi  ivi  lit  to  tlie  snpr'rior  aeenraey  of 
this  lalition. 

.At  I’loienee  is  eommeuecd  a  work  rn- 
thliil  llblio'heea  1'  leeoo’,-*  ed  I'.rnttn.i 
— 'I’lu*  ainn^ina,  and  in  tmetive  library; 
it  I'ons'sts  of  a  tran-ilat  i  n  of  tin  be'^t 
Viittlisb  rreiu'b  and  tb  rinaM  no,,!s  and 
romanct  s.  The  I'cmplars^  a  <\  b'V'vat' d  dra- 
inatie  piece  by  M.  bavn.oud,  wb  i  b,  otn 
n  aders  know,  attracted  so  niiirii  attention 
at  i’aris,  ban  been  timislaud  it.to  It.i’inn, 
by  Sig.  Franeo  Salti,  of  Milan,  author  ot 
several  successful  se<  nie  jnodnethms; 
it  bas  been  twice  represented  at  Milan 
^^ltb  great  applause. 


Aut.  WXII.  I.IS  TOF  works  UKCKNTI.V  1*L’1!I.1SH1:I). 


AUHICl  I  ri  RK. 

'I  be  Farmer’s  Aeeouet  Hivik,  11.  Is. 

<  tl>M‘r>  ations  on  the  Mi  blew,  sugvesteti 
b\  tl  e  t^neries  of  Mr.  A.  Vuung,  by  J. 
F.giuiumt,  Fsq.  Is.  (kl. 

I  be  Fanner’s  Daily  Journal  and  Com- 
piiti  .Ai  eoniptant .Iroiii  Miehaehna-*  1  t>od, 
to  .M  ehailinas  lbc7,  by  a  practical  Far¬ 
mer,  7s. 

AS  \  iQvm* «. 

The  Arcb.teetnral  Ant  ipiiii#  A  of  Great 
llnt.iMi.  bv  John  Hntt.'U,  part  6.  4lo. 
its.  od.  large  paper,  U 


.Antiquities,  Hi'torieal,  Ar<'b:teetura!, 
f'horograpbical  and  Itim  :ary,  in  Nottinu- 
bam''bir«‘,  and  the  iuljaei  nt  Conma'i,  in¬ 
ti  r^jMrsed  with  l-ivicraiiiruMl  Sketelw**, 
and  eml>elli>b  (1  witli  iintnerons  F.nma'* 
ings,  by  AN’illiani  1  tiekensoii,  F.sq. \oL  •• 
Part  1.  4to  15s.  !ar.,«  jiajrer,  1 1.  2s.  Cd. 

Aue.t  X !  I  e  i  I  ni'. 

F.tebincrs,  r.  pies.  ntie.r  rra?P''*'V.1s  of 
antique  fin  cian  an  l^iman  .\relii’<  v*n" 
r.il  t  tniainents,  <'lm  dy  eollt  efi  d  :n  It.dy* 
dr.iwn  froinlbe  viiijiuals,  by  C.  ii.  Talbau^* 
toliu,  ll.  js. 


List  of  JVorks  recently  published,  963 


B  TOC  R  A  PHY.  , 

Th<*  I.lfo  of  Ntipokoii  Buonaparte,  with 
a  IMiilosophieal  Kevu  w  of  his  Manners 
ami  Pulicy  as  a  Sihlier,  a  Stat«*sinan,  ami 
a  SovtTeiioi.  Iliustrate(i  with  Portraits  hy 
I..  Van-ess,  No.  1.  Oil.  to  bo  coin- 
plrtt  il  in  i  numbers. 

The  Life  ami  .\<lvt*ntnres  of  J.  11. 
Priiiee,  BoiikselliT,  written  by  liiiuself, 

3s.  tVl. 

BliJCR  APHir  \T.. 

lUrolleetious  oftlu*  1/ifu  of  the  late  Kt. 

H  »n.  Chaili*s  James  Fox,  by  B.  Wal¬ 
pole,  Ksij.  small  Svo.  two  poi traits.  Os. 

The  .Mixleni  Plutarch  or  I'liiversal 
Hiosraphy,  iuc'udin;^  the  authentic  Me- 
iHoirs  of  (listiiignislied  Public  Characters 
of  all  Nat.ons,  Living,  oi  reeetitly  !)«•- 
r  aseil,  with  on«;iual  portraits,  'i  vols. 
l.Mno.  Ids. 

.Memo; IS  of  the  I,ih*  of  the  Pt  Hon.  C. 

J.  Fox.  'Fo  which  is  aiMed  the  CliaractiT 
vf.Mr.  FvtX,hy  11.  B. Sluriilan,  F.mj.  M.  P. 
bvo.  'J'..  0(1. 

Cireimistaufial  Details  of  the  lontf  III- 
u<  >s  ami  last  Moments  of  Mr.  F’ox,  Svo. 
ii.  0(1. 

rniu'  ATioN. 

The  (h'o^raplucal  Selector,  consistin>f 
of  M.ips,  Charts,  ami  Plans,  of  the  prin- 
f'fal  Cities,  ilarhoius.  Forts,  .Stc.  in  the 
Borld;  accompanied  by  Historical  and 
lupomaphical  Illustrations,  No.  I.  4to. 
3^.  t'd.  to  he  compl(‘t(>d  in  .'30  Nos. 

Ki*<’reations  ill  Faiglislr  and  French;  likc- 
w:se  F.mrl  sh  ami  tierman,  by  Dr.  Render. 
I'*  In-  iiad  sepaiate,  eitle  r  F.nzli  h  and 
He’  c!i,  priee  ♦>>.  hoan'o,  or  F.iii,hsh  and 
beiinaii,  prl«  «•  T>.  h  lards. 

A  .\'(  w  am!  .Appropriate  System  of 
t.tli!c.it  «ni  }■,►{•  tlie  lahourlie.^  Peoplt*  of 
I  Helaiidj  |)y  p.  ('oI(|uhoiiii,  I.!..  D.  Js  d  I. 

A  i’le  itise  (Ml  I’l.i  II  an  !  Splicr.cal  Trli;- 
i'»i'nm  fi  v;  with  t.he'r  usiful  Practi¬ 
cal  pplie.itioiis,  by  .1.  IJoimycastl^,  l‘is. 
i  \w. 

Tile  Trial  of  llinry  I.ord  V’iscount 
M’liille,  before  the  l!oU'>e  of  I’ecrs,  in 
r-iiull,  i’lfull  Pa.i lictm  iit,  eon- 
ti.niii*^  tin-  i;vuleiiee  ami  all  the  ar‘*u- 
tii<  iC‘,  vcrh.ithu.  Taken  in  short  liand 
^  J"  I  ph  ami  \V.  B.  fJunii  y.  Pabli''hi«l 
l*.v '•(I (ier  ot  the  HoUae  of  Peer'-',  foho. 
II.  I  N.  Oil. 

I  ial  of  .t.  J).  R.  Rouvellct,  Fx], 
forlo/^M  i  y^  at.  Wells  in  S  uiu’rsetshire. 
Aii  ;astO(h  isild.  'I'ak*  ii  in  short  hand 
k''"  Fra.tr.  ‘J^-.  d,!. 

fri..!  •  I  li.  SfintiMi,  INq.  of  the  hlh, 
(u*  Ix'ii'.:’.')  Reu:  HI  lit,  *jii  i’liarij«s  for 

t-';»  IhiC»  c-j'l.e  l)eh.' vio’ir,  as  jireferied 
^  e;i.*  him,  by  1.  tvi'emaiit  Col.  Yui*ny, 

Cid.le  to  the  Prop«'My  Act,  4‘Tli 
JII.  tablci  ot  calculation,  for in» 


of  pnactH*dmir,  castfi  for  illustration,  and 
<*xplanatory  noti’S,  Svo.  js. 

MEDICAI  SCIKNCE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  V^arietics,  Conse¬ 
quences,  and  Treatment  of  (Ophthalmia  ; 
with  a  preliminary  enquiry  into  its  con- 
taji^ious  nature  ;  hv  .Arthur  Faiuioiidstouc, 

M.  D.  Svo.  7s. 

An  F.ssay  on  the  Disc’ases  incident  to 
Indian  seamen,  or  I.ascars,  in  loni; 
vovujjes ;  hy  William  Hunter,  .\.  M. 
fo'io,  1.5s. 

pTiietical  Dhservations,  on  tin*  principal 
Diseases  of  the  eyes,  illiutrated  by  eases. 
'Franslaled  from  the  Italian  of  .Antonio 
Scarh.i,  with  notes ;  hy  James  Brijjgs, 
Svo.  U)s.  6d. 

MIT.ITARY  SCIP.VCF.. 

A  Practical  Guide  forthe  l.iijht  Infantry 
Otlicer,  illustrated  with  plalis;  by  CapU 
T.  K.  Cooper,  Svo.  10s.  dd. 

MISCEI.l  ANIES. 

Crosby’s  Indies  New  Royal  Pocket 
Companion,  for  I  SOT.  Is.  4d. 

The  Royal  Foitmic-tellin.!;  Pocket  Hook 
for  1807.  ‘  Is.  4(1. 

'Fhe  (icntleman’s,  M(‘rehant’s,  ainl 
Tradi'.imirs  complete  PiH’ket  Book  auJ 
Journal,  for  1R07.  ‘2s. 

File  Christian  Indies’  Pocket  Book,  f(»r 
1S07.  Is.  4d. 

'Hie  Complete  Family  Journal,  or 
I  lonse-kceper’-i  Account  BiHik,  tor  lSt)7. 

‘2  s. 

S«d('ctions  from  the  AVorks  of  Madame 
de  rtenlis ;  consi.stm^  princlpallv  of 
precepts,  maxims,  and  reflections,  .As. 

'Fhe  Patriot’s  Review  of  .Mr.  Jelfrry’s 
Panqililet,  n’speet'U:;  the  eoiiducl  of  the 
Prince  of  Wab  ‘2s.  6d. 

An  Introdiielioii  to  the  Study  of  A1  oral 
Kv.tlt  m*e,  or  of  that  speeics  «»f  reasonin,!; 
whieh  ieliit.es  to  matters  of  fact  and 
jnactice  ;  wit!)  an  Appendix  on  dt  batiu^ 
tor  A'letory,  an(l  m»(  for'l’iiidi  ;  hy  Jame»j 
lidward  G.imincr,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Lanj;- 
ley,  Kent  ;  and  (,’haplaln  to  Lord 
R.irhaiii,  r2ino.  3y.  dd. 

Strii tores  on  Mr.  Colihct’s  nninanir 
Ohs  -rvations  on  the  late  delicate  investl- 
i:ati(.»n  ;  hy  the  Author  of  the  Admonitory 
Letter,  Cs. 

A  Sjiccimen  of  the  Letters  of  Philan- 
throposto  Selath,  1 ..  dd. 

'i’ahles  tor  ealeulatiiu;  the  Simple 
InlereNt  of  any  principal  sum,  from  one 
fartliinz  to  Forty  'Flu.nsaud  Pounds; 
hv  W.  .'^‘enhousc.  Accountant,  F'.  A.  S. 
lv!inbur;ih.  II.  Is. 

.A  New  I'heory  and  ProstM'Ctus  of  the 
Persian"  verbs,  with  their  Hindoslafie«» 
symmyim  s,  in  Persian  and,  Firi^lHh ; 
by  John  tJilcbrist,  4l().  I‘2s. 

Diamond  new  I’ointed,  oi  a  Letter  to 
N.  Jtliivyjj,  hcu>c-agcnt,  Pail -Moll; 


List  e/PT^ris  recently  published* 


W  41?  Mn  App^K^ix  Ui  DianKMvt  rut 
X>.itiuifvl.  fir  cf  n*inark4  on  the  lirt  n* 
4i  of  i-t  rtaiu  dvtailft,  political  uiid 

pro  4tc,  tending  to  d  grade  high  public 
(.'h.imrier',  a:id  ni»w  parti<nilarly  as  r®- 
L*>®k  to  Mr.  jetlefir^,  'i**.  t*d.* 

A  heply  lu  I>r.  'lr«»ttir’f  !nr..ivl 
I'.iniphlet,  i<*>|H«ting  th«  mean’*  ul'  de¬ 
stroying  the  Tire  Dn.itp,  Is. 

An  Vtuilytiral  luilex  Iti  the  first  series 
ot  tl  e  Kepeittiry  of  .Vrl^  and  Mauufaeturo, 
e.'iidt  i.M'd  Kpitoine  ot' that  work, 
iiielnil.ni  an  alpl.alMi.eai  l.i>t  ot  aM 
ntii  craiOtnl  tor  iiiwntlotiN  tioin  I'J'.^A 
to  H02,  ami  a  ym.  ral  Index  to  the 
ru’nincN  of  ‘.lit  Neiv  .<<*i  it»  sinre  pnhli.-ltetl, 
t*d. 

'I'lte  Ijterary  l^lm'^aPi.l,  mniainiug  a 
)!evif'W  Ml  ii*>i»ks  Kt  jiNtf  r  of  I’.vt  nt«i,  and 
Maij^a/.ine  of  \’.irlel?e<;.  No.  1.  to  Im*  eoii- 
tinn«'il  Mojitlily,  royal  8\o.  '2*.  tid. 

d’lie  t’aneatnre  .\lai;u/an** ;  o|-  Jludi- 
bra-tie  Mirror,  In'ing  .a  (.’-•»lh  etl  oi  of 
»'»i*n.il  ('arioatureH  troin  tliawlm;',  hv 
W.  M.  W.^^lw.,  K.vp  Na  1.  Trice •:>. 
lo  Ik-  eonnirn<d  »  le'  V  f'>rtn;ght. 

U.iiT.ncti'n’h  New  t,..rrJ.,rt  Spy,  or  the 
IramK  «»f  I^ondon  deUHtd,  for  Ib'dT. 
I'ricc  Is.  dd. 

roi  TRY. 

Tristia,  Oi  Ih.  Sorn*ws  of  Peter,  in 
r.l'*<ies  to  tlic  King.  la>rdii  (ireindle, 
Tettv,  J'rsk'ne,  tin  llishop  of  f.onilon, 
.VJi  ».  N.  Tox,  Shnr.dati,  Ace.  by  P.  PiiKiar, 

Ilallad-  ami  l.yrlral  Pieces,  hy  Walttr 
bt*ott,  1’mp  Bvo.  Ts.  t'wl. 

'rh«*t»d*sef  ViiaerMMi  »»f 're«»S,  literally 
ti.iirv4.ited  into  Kiu:li''h  Pto>!*,  r.lih  m»tes 
tv  the  Kei .  'I'iit'iiias  (iilpiii,  MU.  8\u. 
•Is.  ml. 

C  dliwiM',  .X  (  olh  4  tion  of  PiH  in.s,  hy 
v.ir  onv  aiit|i<  r^,  3Jiuo.  jd.iti’v, o.<.  (hI. 

I''u*  •  of  ( ‘o}M  ithnueti ,  teucht 

.^piii  2,  lKv>t'*,  hy  l.onl  NeUon  :  With 
Ni'it  >  hv  r.  ihxhl,  n\o.  OS*. 

.\n  l.ietry  i>n  the  of  tin  Kt.  lhar. 

Ch  *i  h  t  Ti'X.  I  s. 

»*Ol.ll*Ks  AM*  »X*trnCAt  ICONOJrtV. 

An  .\i't  to  <  iijhle  Ins  Majesty  unimally 
tft  tr.iiii  a  pn>|K*rt’un  ot  niv  iinh(4rt.s  in 
r  lutaml.  more  i thvtnaliy  to  preside  tor 
tin' 4l«'fetlC«'  1*1  the  llr.iUn,  Is.  (hL 

.\n  .\  'I  I  r  »:r;oit:nc  to  hi'  .'lii’esty  ihir- 
ii>^  tlkc  prcM  nl  w  ir,  wnd  until  llu*  nth  i4 


April  mut,  after  a  difniit'rc  TnratT  of 
Peare,  additi<»nal  dutirx  on  Pn»perty,*  ht, 

Suhvtanee  of  the  Speech  of  the  Riiflii 
IToii.  Iv.  n.  Sheridan,  at  a  Meeting  ol  Utc 
KIcetors  of  Wotininster,  at  tire  Crnan 
and  .\n«'hor.  Sept.  IH.  ISilb.  Is. 

.•V  Politic.ar  Ks’^ay  on  the  Coininereeuf 
Portu'.'al  and  her  C'oloirii's  ;  particularly 
of  Bra/il,  in  Si*uth  .America.  Translated 
from  the  Portnpttese  of  J,  J.  da  Cunba 
dc  Azeredo  C’outiirho,  8vo  6x. 

niiFoLoov. 

A  plain  and  atTcetionnte  .Addrtss  t'> 
the  Piirivhioncrs  **t  St.  Martlir’s.  aitd  All 
Saiti'.v,  in  l4'i«*ester,  from  the  Kev.  F..  T. 
Vanghati,  .\.  M.  Is.  dd. 

l'..'S.ty  on  the  orig  n  anti  niornl  nud  pe 
litlc.'il  advantages  f»f  what  is  calhd  .Me* 
th  itli<iin,  uddres.stvl  it*  nn  ir  of  nnson  and 
religion,  in  answer  to  a  late  St  nnorr  by  a 
(Mergyman  of  Liverpajl  ;  hy  J.  r»riiill. 
Price  till. 

Fetirale  CoiripassHin.  illu«trateil  ami  ex- 
i'inplitied  in  the  T.staldishinent  t*f  a  (.'ha- 
ritable  Iir'titiition  for  the  liclicf  i  f  Nc* 
eessitoirs  Faniila  s.  A.C. 

S«  nnon  pr**achml  in  the  Parish 
riinreh  of  St.  NichtrUs,  Ihv'hevtcr,  Au- 
g'Mt  '27,  IbOo,  hy  the  Hcv.  C.  .Moore, 
-M..\.  Is.  lid. 

TOror.R  APtlV. 

An  r.xcnrvion  Irorrr  I/imlon  to  Dover; 
Contain  irg  si*nre  acconrrt  tif  the  Manu¬ 
factures,  N.ilnral  and  .Art  I'ri'.ial  ('nrlosi- 
lit-A,  ili.'tiny,  Atc.  hyj.  (iardiiur,  2 ruls. 
8s. 

.A  I h  script ivr  'Four  to  the  l..ikrs  of 
rninlH'r’.ami  and  Wi'stinoreland  in  the 
.Autniini  of  IhiH,  Svo.  As. 

A  Ili.-rtory '4  the  ('onntv  of  lUrn  knock, 
vol.  r.  hy  Theophilns  .loncs.  Deputy  Ke- 
ri.slrar  of  the  .Xrchthr.tconrv  of  nrtxx*o, 
•it.  r2s.  dd. 

T  R  AVt  T  S. 

Travels  troni  Ihn  nos  .Ayres  .ncniss  th^ 
(  onlinent  of  Smith  Atnerie.i,  hy  PottM 
to  I.inia,  |>t  1  tiiriDCtl  in  the  y»ar.'  IT9*> 
.iml  17i*l,  ronta  ii’iig  anthentic  di'scrip- 
lions  of  all  tire  Sp.rni.'h  Povvessions  ni 
South  .Xnurie.i.  drawn  from  the  last  airl 
b.'st  Anthoritlev,  hv  .\iithony  /acharia* 
tile  1)  r- etor  of  ihc  .Mnwv.ind  ef 
ttie  proie.-is  ot  .Xiiialg.iiir.it ton  iu  Peru, 
Mil.  8\  o.  5s. 


coRH  Ksi'oNnKxn:. 

Wc  an*oMl^;ctI  to  Mr.  I’l.tgiion  ;  he  knowj  cur  m.Axlm,  justula. 

.AFproKition  f  om  such  p<»rsons  as  Mr.  F****^”*.  is  ahv.iyg  acceptable  to  u<^ 
wc  siuil  not  foileit  it  by  any  wiliul  injustice. 


KhU  Xi  D.M. 

Srpt,  ■■■— p.  725.  liuc  \,iK/orc  tiring?^  I ii<r/  In  all. 


